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HORSES. 


CONTAINING 


cerning their Marks, Colour and External 
Shape; their Temper and  Inſtint ; and 
how they, are to be governed, ſo as to pre- 
vent Accidents and Diſeaſes, 


The proper Method of F eeding ſuited to their Age, 
cious Cuſtoms, which have obtain'd among ma- 


ny ignorant Grooms and other Pretenders to 
_ Horſemanſhip, are expoſed, and their Errors 


contain'd the Right and Proper Exerciſe, neceſ- 
ſary not only in the above- mentioned reſpects, 
but apply d to the moſt uſual Services required 


bour, thoſe for the Manage, or thoſe for Pleaſure. 


| {Obſervations concerning the right ordering of Troop- Horses, 
with a Diſcourſe of Breeding, founded on the Duke of New- 

caftle's ſhort Method; very neceflary for the improving our 

Breed, and raiſi ing a Beautiful and Uſetul Race of Horſes, 
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The SECOND EpitiON Corrected. 


TRUE METHOD 


Many Curious and Uſeful Obſervations con- 


Strength and Conſtitution ; wherein the perni-- 


| | 


carefully amended. Under which is likewiſe| | 


of Horſes, whether thoſe for Travelling and La- 
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P'S the Ho RORABI E. 
Col. Charles Churchill, 


Governor of Chelſea- College, ee 


Defects and Errors that are in 
ag W Fg) moſt Authors, concerning the 
Dieting of Horſes, and of 


5 g | it i 
— how much Importance it is 


to all Perſons who are any ways intereſt. 


ed in thoſe Creatures, to be more or leſs 


acquainted with the Means of their Preſer- 
vation; I judg'd I could not do a better 
and more needful Service in the Way of 
Horſemanſhip, than to lay down ſome 
Rules and Inſtructions, which ſhould teach 


the true Order of Diet, and other _ 
be 


And as I thought a Treatiſe of this Kind 


lites belonging to the Keeper's O 


might not be unacceptable, ſo I under- 
took it with the greater Pleaſure, becauſe 
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EN I conſidered the many 
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DEDICATION. 


1 was in Hopes it might be of ſome Bene- 
fit to thoſe who have a Command in the 
Horſe or Dragoon Service. It is the only 


Return I am able to make, in Remem- 


brance of the great Civilities I met with, 
-while I was among the latter, under Your 
Command. And it is from the Senſe of 


my Duty to You in particular, that it 
preſumes to come forth under Your Pa- 


tronage. 


No one can be more ſenſible than I am, 
how ready you are upon all Occaſions to 
promote any thing which aims at the Pub- 
lick Good. I dare not ſay how far this may 
lead the Merit of being uſe ul; but if it 
ould, in any reſpect, be able to anſwer 


the End propoſed by it, I muſt confeſs, the 


Acknowledgment is chiefly due to You, 


ſince it was from the great Efteem I had 


of Your Judgment, that I firſt ventured 
to engage in the Subject of Horſemanſhip. 


Lou was ſenſible of the Loſs we daily ſuſ- 


tain'd, for want of better Helps in the 


Farriers Province. This is founded on the 
ſame Principles; and I need not acquaint 


You, that there are many Circumſtances 


Fr aeg in a right ordered Diet, which are 
7 


cult to be obtained, unleſs we had 


more rational Guides, than any are yet in 


the Publick. n 
Whatever Succeſs this new Attempt 
may meet with, I could not forbear ma- 
— : king 
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DEDICATION. 
king an Offer of it to You, not only as an 


Acknowledgment of the many Perſonal 
Obligations You have laid upon me, but 
as a Regard which is due to Your Publick 


Merit. Your Deportment in every Sta- 


tion muſt be acknowledged truly that of a 
Gentleman, and in all reſpects becoming 


a Faithful Repreſentative of Your Country, 


and the honourable Profeſſion of a Soldier, 


But in that Capacity You have indeed de- 
ſerved the Eſteem of all who are deſirous of 


the Publick Safety, as You have given ſuf- 
ficient Proofs that there is none more quali- 
| fy'd to advance the Credit and Reputation 
of our Troops: Andas you never yet de- 
clined any Noble and Worthy Enterprize 
in the Service of Your Country, however 


hazardous; ſo it will appear to the World, 


| when the Publick Exigencies ſhall require 
Your further Aſſiſtance in a more advanced 
Age and Station, that You will be no leſs 
wanting to maintain our Ancient Military 
Glory, *© . 


This we may the more reafonably ex- 


pect from You, as You are in an eminent 
Degree poſſeſs d of thoſe Qualifications 
which are ſuited to the nobleſt Actions; 


but Your compaſſionate Deſire of doing 


Good is truly remarkable. Courage with- 
out Compaſſion is at beſt but Brutal, and 
when accompany'd with Power, often 
degenerates into a Kind of Tyranny ; but 

. well 
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DEDICATION. 
a well regulated Courage, tempered with 
Humanity, renders thoſe who are inveſted 


with Command, the fit Aſſerters of the 


common Rights of Mankind : And in their 
more private Capacity deſervedly beloved 
and eſteemed by all} + , 

It is not the leaſt of Your Happineſs, 
that You have already gain'd ſo much on 
the Affections of Your Countrymen, and 
particularly of thoſe who know You moſt, 
But they who have ſerv'd under you in any 
Station, will, with one Voice, acknow- 
ledge how much they are indebted to You, 
Where-ever You met with proper Objects, 
they could not be ſo forward to ask Fa- 


vours, as Vou was to grant them: And 


when theſe were immediately out of your 
own Power, You was never wanting to 
excite others to do them, For my own 


| part, I was caſt upon You an utter Stran- 


ger, yet ſuch was Your Care and generous 
Concern for me at all times, that I can- 
not ſufficiently expreſs my Gratitude. All 
that I am able to do, is only to teſtify in 
the moſt publick Manner, how much 


Tan, SIR, 
Dur moſt Devoted, and 
Moft Obliged bumble Servant, 


WILLIAM GipsoN. 
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Mork of no leſs 


P R E F A © E 


HE R E are Two preat Ends 
obtain'd by the Knowledge of 
Phyfick: The one 10 reſtore 
Health when it is wanting ; 

and the other, to preſerve the 
Body in a good State, by preventing the 


manifold Accidents whereunto it is expoſed, 


both from Things External and Things In. 
ternal, The firſt of theſe, ſo far as relates 
to the Cure of Horſer, has already been ac- 
compliſted; and in what Manner, the Pub. 


lickis ſufficienth acquainted. WI bat we now 


offer concerning the right Ordering of the 
Diet and Feeding of Horſes, as it is a 

Us and 5 fo we 
thought it neceſſary to beſior t 4 diſtin Trea- 
riſe pon it. 


Nor hing of this Kind has been bitherto 
profeſſedl) e in our Language, ex- 
cepting by Blundevile, who has only copied 
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neceſſary for the Preſervation of our 
in whatſoever Service they be employed, whe- 


PR EE ACE. 


from Ancient Writers and the Italians, who 
dere ind:ed the moſt experienced Horſemen 


of the Age he lived in, but neither well in- 
ſtructed in their Diſeaſes, nor in the. true 


| Means of their Preſervation. And what 
| bas been ſince eſſayd by others on the ſame 
Subject, is for the moſt part ſo abſurd, or 


intermixed with other Matters, that we 
judge their Performances, in a great Mea- 
ſure, Fruitleſs and of no Account. 


Wo boſe who lay down Rules for the Preſer» 


vation of Horſes in a good State of Health, 
ought to be fully acquainted with the Struc- 
ture and Mechaniſm of their Bodies, as 
cell as the Things from whence the Animal 
Body may receive Hurt or Benefit; upon 
_ which all is indeed founded: And when 
this is once fairly ſtated, it cannot be difficult 


for Perſons even of common Underſtanding 


to make the Application aright. This is the 


Deſign of the following Treatiſe, wherein 
we have not omitted any Thing that ihe Junge 
orſes, 


ther thoſe for Pleaſure, or thoſe for Buſineſs. 


All the Accidents that are uſual in the | 
different Services required of them, and ac- 


cording to the different Periods of their Age, 


or according to their different Tempers and 


_ Conſtitutions, are taken Notice of at more 


Length 
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Length than bas ever been done by others, 
The Errors of their Feeding and Exerciſe, 
with the true Method to prevent the Miſ- 
chiefs ariſing from thence, are here alſo laid 
down: And many ridiculous and irrational 
Methods among ignorant Grooms, and other 
Perſons entruſted with the Care and Ma- 
nagement of our Horſes, ſuch as are built 


upon no right Foundation, but have obtain'd 


by meer Rote and Cuſtom, are here expoſed 
and their Errors carefully amended. 5 


Me bave alſo added ſome Directions con- 


cerning the right Ordering of Troop-Horſes, 
a Thing not Tithert attempted by any Au- 
thor : With a Diſcourſe of Breeding, found- 
ed on the Duke of Newcaſtle's ſhort Method; 
where mam Things from that Nobleman's 
Experience are more clearly demonſtrated, 
and ſome uſeſul Circumſtances added, which 
we hope may be of Service to thoſe who take 
Delight in raiſing a Breed of fine Horſes, 
which at this time is very much wanting 
o that by this, and the other Two Volumes 
already publiſhed, we have fully diſcharged 

our Promiſe to the Publick ; having omitted 
nothing that we thought neceſſary to the 

Cure and Preſervation of our Horſes. And 
thoſe who ſhall carefully follow our Rules 
and Direct iont, may manage them ſo as to 
ſtand in little Need of Phyſick; for unleſs it 
be external Accidleuts, or the Injuries that 


happen 


1 


„ EU 
happen from an infected Air, all other Sick- 
neſſes, of whatever Kind, may, in great 
Meaſure, be prevented by ſuch an OEconomy 
as is here preſcribed. WO OY TE 


I have only 10 add, that the favourable 
Reception our Farrier's Guide and Diſpen- 
ſatory have met with, will make ſufficient 


May for this, which I hope will be ſound of 
no le 5 Benef x 


at to all Lovers of Horſes. 


BOOKS wrote by the ſame Author, and Printed 


for J. Osborn and T. Longman, at the Ship 
in Pater Noſter- R/W. : 

HE FARRIER's NEW GUIDE: Containing, 

Firſt, The Anatomy of a Horſe; being an exact and 
compendious Deſcription of all his Parts, with their Actions 
and Uſes; illuſtrated with Figures c r iouſly engraven on 
Copper - Plates. Secondly, An Account of all the Diſeaſes in- 
cident to Horſes, with their Sigas, Cauſes, and Method. of Curc; 
wherein many Defects in the Farriers Practice are now care- 
fully ſapply'd; their Errors expos'd and amended, ng the 
Art greatly improv'd and advanced, according to the lateſt 
Difcoveries. The whole interſpers'd with many curious and 
uſeful Obſervations concerning Feeding and Exerciſe, &c. 


By . Gibſon, 2d Edition. 8vo, 


The FARRIER's DISPENS ATORT: In three Parts; 
containing, I. A Deſcription of the Medicinal Simples, 


commonly made Uſe of in the Diſeaſes of HORSES, with 


their Virtues and Manner of Operation, diſtributed into 
proper Claſſes, Se. II. The Preparations of Simples, 
Vegetable, Animal, and Mineral; with an Explanation of 
the moſt uſual Terms, both in the Chymical and Galenica 
Phermacy, III. A Number of Uſeful Compoſitions and 
Receipts, ſuited to the Cure of all Diſeaſes, never before 
publiſhed ; as alſo thoſe of greateſt Account from Solleyſell 
Ruin, Blundevill, and other moſt celebrated Authors, digeſted 
under their proper Heads of Powders, Balls, Drinks, Gint- 
ments, Charges, &c. The proper Method of compounding 
and making them. With many other uſeful Obſervations 
and Improvements, tending to their Righe Adminiſtration, 
To which is alſo added, A compleat Index of all the Medi- 
eines contained in the Book, whether Simple or compound, 
with a Table of Diſeaſes pointing to the Remedies proper 
in each Malady, By the ſame Author, 8vo, | 
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e following LETTER from Sir William 


Hope to the Author, was Publiſhed at a 
the Deſire of the Bookſeller. 


1 : 
Received with great Satisfaction, 

your Farrier's Diſpenſatory, in 
the Dedication of which you 
. was pleaſed to paſs a Compli- 
ment upon me, I am ſenſible I do not 


deſerve. 


Since the Works of my old Riding-Maſ- 
ter the Sieur De Solleyſell were to be im- 


proved, they could not have fallen into a 


more judicious Hand. And as in your 
Farrier's New Guide, and this New Diſpen- 
ſatory, you have ſhewn your Skill and In- 


genious Method of Collection, ſo I doubt 


not but your Candor and Ingenuity will 
no leſs appear in your Third Volume when 
publiſhed ; for then I believe there needs 
be nothing more on the Subject. And I may 
truly venture to ſay of you, what a French 
Perſon of Quality once ſaid of the great 


Duke of Newcaſtle, when he ſaw him ride 


one of his fineſt managed Horles, Mon- 
ſeigneur, la Planche eſt tiree, The Bridge 
is now drawn up, and there is none to 
come after you. „„ 
If Farriers and Gentlemen would beſtow 
but half that Pains in ſtudying your uſeful 
eee ee Books, 


Books, which you have taken to perfect 
them, we {ſhould have finer Stables of Hor- 
ſes, more regularly kept, and more skilful 
| Farriers to conſult with for their Cure, 
than (I am ſorry to ſay it) for the moſt 
part we have, 1 BOY 
Lou have indeed writ ſo Learnedly upon 
the Subject, and ſo much like a Phyſician, 
that I am afraid they are only the more Ex- 
pert and judicious who can reap the wiſh'd- 
for Benefit from your Labours: But be that 
as it will, I am mighty well pleaſed that I 
can truly ſay, Britain has now a G1zs0N, 
as France had formerly a SoLLEysELL. And 
could that noble and uſeful Creature be en- 
_ dow'd with the Faculty of Speech, as he is 
no doubt with a Degree of Reaſon, his firſt 
Exerting it would certainly be, to offer his 
thankful Acknowledgment to you, for 
your Singular and Learned Endeavours for 
his continual Health and Preſervation. 
| Go on, Sir, in your laudable Deſign ; 
and if you think I have done you Juſtice 
In this, I leave it to your Diſpoſal : For [ 
never give a Character, but what I can 
avow in the moſt publick Manner. 


I am, 
SIR, 


. 8 * 5 KS. 
W 9 * Your much obliged, 


Humble Servant, 


WIII. Hop. 
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CHATF. I. 
0 F the vere Configuration, Shape, and Co- 
hour of Horſes, WO = 
CHAP. I. 


of the Inſtinct and Sagacity of Horſes, with ſome 
Confiderations concerning their various Tempers 
and Inclinations, p. 20 


CHAP. III. 


of Habits ; and how all Horſes are guided more 
or leſs therety : The Manner how ill Habits are 
induced, with b Proper Means to avoid them, 


. 2 * 
' & H A P. IV. 


Of Food, Exerciſe, and Reſt, Sleeping and Watch- 


ing; and the other Non-Naturals, p- 49 


„ . | 
- Of the Food of Horſes, and the Vices ſome are 
addicted to in Feeding, pw p- 66 
nr VL 


Of the Sable, and Offices belonging thereunto. p. 98 
CHAP. 
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The Method of ordering Horſes when they reſt, and 
ſtand conſtantly at hard Meat, p. 94 
T 
The Order 2980 Dieting Horſes when they travel, 
p. 120 
CHAP. IX. 


How Draught- Horſes, or ſuch as carry Loads, or 
do other laborious Service, ought to be ordered, 


154 
CHAP. X. 


concerning the Diet of Horſes while in the Manage, 


and the Accidents to which they are expoſed ; with 


the Method to prevent them, p. 158 
CH A . XI 

Obſervations concerning the Diet and Exerci ſe e of 
Running Horſes, p- 164 
CHAP Xu. 
Ee Horſes at Graſs, p. 179 
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| p. 190 
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05 ervations concerning Breeding, and the Manner 


of raifing a beautiful and uſeful Race of Horſes, 
founded on the Duke of Newcaſtle's Method, 
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THE 


| TRUE METHOD 
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of | Of the outward Configuration, Shape, and 
Colour of Horſes. 


HE Colour of a Horſe being that Colour. 
SEES which firſt ſtrikes the Eye, I 
= ſhall therefore begin with ſome 
SR Obſervations of what is the moſt 
N worthy to be noted by every good 
"wo " Horſeman in that Particular. It 
is manifeſt, all who have hitherto writ on the 
Subje& of Horſemanſhip, have attributed a 
ſes, || great deal to the Colour; but the Want of a 
od || "horow Knowledge in ſuch Matters, has been 
*> Þ| the Occaſion of a great many Defe&s and Er- 
* rors in thoſe Writers; and the Duke of Neu- 

caſtle is the only one who has got the better of 
E Prejudice; tho, as moſt have heen too — 


22 T The Dieting of Horſes. 
led by Cuftom, in what relates to Colour, that 
noble Perſon has perhaps gone too far towards 
the other Extreme, and ſeems ſeldom to regard 
the Colour of a Horſe in any other View than as 
it contributes to his Beauty or Uglineſs. But it 
is certain, there may be ſome Indications taken, 
not only from the Colour of a Horſe, but alſo 


[ 1 A. from ſome particular Marks; eſpecially from 
1 the firſt, as well as from the Complexions of 
it 0 5 Nen: And this is ſtill to be the more regarded, 
119 as it has paſſed the Obſervation and Experience 


. of the moſt Judicious in all Ages, who have 
1 conſtantly agreed, that ſome Colours betoken 
= Horſes to be more durable and lafting than 
others, as well as more beautiful. 
But the Notions moſt Writers have enter- 


1 tain'd concerning the different Colour of Horſes 


depending upon the Predominancy of their Hu- 
mours, is very abſurd, tho it is as old as Ariſ- 


10 totle, and can only ſerve to lead People into Er- 
| Weg ror. From thence they. have. attributed White 
14 to Phlegm, Black to Melancholy, the Sorrel to 
1 Bile or Choler, and the Bay to Blood, From 
# 11288 | whence they have alſo concluded, that thoſe 
| [188 Horſes are the beſt that participate of an even 
15 and uniform Mixture of all thoſe Colours, 'which 
1 denote an Equality of the ſaid Humours; and 
145 ttheſe are, according to Soleyſel, and ſome of our 
E beſt Authors, the Dappled Grey, the Dark or 
© jib "Burnt Sorrel, the Dark and Brown. Bay, and 
14 Dappled Bay, the Raan with a dark Head, and 
# 18 the Flea-bitten or Starlin Colour. 
700 There is, without doubt, in all Animal Bo- 


dies, ſuch Humours as have been diftinguiſh'd 
by thoſe Appellations ; but how far theſe pre- 


3 domine or influence them, we are very much ac 
1. a loſs to know ; or whether they can be rightly 


— — — — 


Chap. 1. Of their Hape and Colour. 
apply'd, as to Colour in Horſes, is altogether a 
Myſtery, ſince the ſame does not hold any Cor- 
reſpondence with other Animals; for there 
ſeems to be no juſt Reaſon, why a Red Sorrel 
Horſe ſnould be of a Cholerick Conſtitution, 
more than a Red Cow; or that a Black Horſe 
ſhould participate more of the Melancholy than 
a Black Dog, or a Black Ox. But if we could 
ſnake off Prejudice, and the exceſſive Fondneſs 
for. Cuſtom, we might ſoon ſee the Abſurdity 
of thoſe refined; —— Speculations, which 
were deſervedly expoſed by the Duke of New- 
caſtle, notwithſtanding he liv'd in an Age when 
thoſe Prepoſſeſſions were much regarded. 

It is certain, the Goodneſs or Badneſs of 
Horſes depends upon ſomething we are in a 
great Meaſure ignorant of; but ſo far as may 
be learn'd from the moſt diligent Enquiries, 
there ſeems to be a great deal owing to the 
Structure and Configuration of all the compo- 
nent Parts and Veſſels, as alſo on the Liquids 
which flow in them. A heavy and unactive 
Blood may, no doubt, diſpoſe a Horſe, or any 
other Animal, to be dull and ſluggiſn; as, on 
the other hand, a brisk, lively Blood may diſ- 
poſe him to be lively and active, and the Ha- 
bit and Diſpoſition of the Blood depends, in a 
great meaſure, upon the Structure of the ſolid 
Parts: But how far the Colour betokens the 
one or the other, no one can certainly deter- 
mine. Jet we know by Experience, that White 
and Dun Horſes, as alſo thoſe which are Jet 
Black, and ſuch as approach the neareſt to 
thoſe Colours, are commonly faint and waſhy ; 
as, on the other hand, thoſe Colours which were 
named before, viz. the Dappled Grey, the Dark 
or Burnt Sorrel, G fy and ſuch a8 oro 
7778 8 | _ the 
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Marks. 


the neareſt to them, are ordinarily the beſt; 
but all this may be better accounted for, than 
by having recourſe to the Humours, as thoſe 


laſt mentioned Colours are a Kind of Medium 
between the Two Extremes of Light and Dark, 


and may therefore denote a more exact Tem- 
perature both in the Fluids and Solids, than 
when the Colour of a Horſe approaches too 


far to the one or the other; tho this is not 


always to be depended upon. 

This Argument will hold good, inaſmuch 
as we judge there may be ſome Congruity be- 
tween the external Complexion of all Ani- 
mals, and their internal Make, as alſo with 


Reſpect tothe Marks and Signatures of Nature, 


thoꝰ we eannot be aſſured in what Particulars 
that Agreement lies, any farther than what has 
been owing to the Experience and Obſervation 
of paſt Ages; and therefore, beſides what has 


been obſerved as to Colour, the beſt Horſemen 


have alſo aſcribed a great deal to the external 


Marks of Horſes, as ſome of our Phyflogne- 


| miſts have done to the Spots and Moles on the 


human Body. But we find ourſelves ſo often 
deceived in thoſe Things, that no reaſonable 
Perſon ought to depend upon them without 
Trial; for if we make a ftri& Examination in 
what relates to the Marks and Colour of Horſes, 


wie ſhall find that theſe are in common with that 


Variety and Diſtinction, which is obſervable in 


all the other Works of Nature; and the Re- 
gard which is at this Day paid to them, is, in 


a great meaſure, owing to the Ignorance' and 
Superſtition of former Ages. 
The Marks which have been the moſt uni- 
verſally approved or diſliked, are taken Notice 
of by al Authors; but the Reaſoning 3 


vation 
it has 
ſemen 
ternal 
fagno- 
n the 
often 
nable 
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built upon them, is very abſurd and ridiculous; 
and therefore we ſhall bijt juſt name them, be- 
cauſe it is neceſſary for all Horſemen to know 
which Horſes are efteem'd the beſt mark'd, and 
which not. It is not amiſs here alſo to obſerve, 
that the moſt approved Marks are alſo the moſt 


5 


becoming and beautiful; as, on the other hand, 


the bad are oftentimes a Deformity, and give 
an unpleaſant Aſpect to ſome 1 7 — which are 
otherwiſe not diſagreeable. 'To begin with the 
Feet, as theſe are commonly the firſt taken 
notice of in the Examination of a Horſe. 


A Horſe is ſaid to be well mark'd, who has TheMarks 


a White Fore-foot on the far Side, a White hin- 
Her Foot on the near Side, or both his hinder 

eet White; and thoſe are accounted ill mark d, 
which have the Fore-foot on the near Side 
White, a White hinder Foot on the far Side, or 
both the Fore-feet White. Thoſe are likewiſe 
ſaid to be ill mark'd, which have both Fore 
and Hinder Feet on one Side White ; as alſo 


moſt ap- 


roved ot 
diſliked. 


thoſe which are croſs- traverſed, having the Fore- 
foot on the near Side, and Hinder Foot on the 


ar Side, or the Fore Foot on the far Side, and 


Hinder Foot on the near Side White. But when 


the White riſes too high upon the Paſtern and 
Shank, it is for the moſt part diſliked. When 


it happens to be on all the Four Feet, or only 
© 


before or behind, riſing pretty high, the Horlc 
1s then ſaid to be hoſed, and ſuch Horſes are 
often faulty ; as are alſo many of thoſe which 
haye too much White on any Part of their Bo- 
dy, which is not mixed or chaffered with Hairs 
of the Horſe's Colour. ee ee 
We haye taken notice, that White and Dun 


5s gef wiuch denote F aintneſs and Debili- 
——— 0 ty; 
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ty, as alſo thoſe which approach the neareſt to 
them. This Obſervation is very ancient, and 
has been the moſt certain of any, in what re- 


lates to Colour. Horſes of thoſe Colours have 
ordinarily their Skins very white and fair un- 
derneath the Hair, which muſt, no doubt, he 


the moſt delicate and tender: But yet with 


good keeping, ſome of thoſe even prove very 


| ſerviceable: And in this Reſpect it is much the 


ſame as among Men, and other Animals, where 
we find the moſt delicate and tender Conſti- 
tutions not always the worſt ; for albeit ſuch 
are commonly the moſt ſuſceptible of outward 
Impreſſions, and may therefore be eaſily in- 
jured; yet thoſe do not always prove of ſuch 
ill Conſequence in ſuch Habits, as in Conſti- 
tutions which are reckoned more robuſt and 
hardy. „ V 
But when there is much White about a 


Horſe's Legs and Paſterns, it is of worſe Conſe- 
| quence, eſpecially to thofe of another Colour, 


than when it is placed on any other Part of the 


Body, as the Legs and Paſterns are the moſt 


expoſed to Injuries, both from their Make and 


dependent Situation. In their Make, they ought 


to be nervous and ſinewy; but ſuch Horſes as 


are holed with White, have their Legs and 


Paſterns for the moſt part very fleſhy, and are 


for thatReaſon ſubje& to Gourdineſs, Scratches, 


Rats 'Tails, and other Excreſcences. - 
The other Marks whereby Horſes are uſually 
diverſify'd, do not portend any thing that we 


can be very certain of. That ſome of them 
are indeed very becoming, and ſerve to render 
Horſes the more agreeable, as others render 


them the more unſightly, no one will offer to 


diſpute ; beſides the Marks are of Uſe to diſ- 
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ſtinguiſn one from another; and altho ſeveral 
Horſes may have the ſame Kind of Marks, yet 


they are as much diverſify'd by them, as Men 
are by their Faces, tho', as to the general Frame 


and Make, all reſemble one another. A Horſe, 
when he is all of a Colour, looks ſomewhat 
uncouth ; whereas a White Star, a Line or a 
Blaze on the Forehead, if ſo be theſe are not 


too large, they look very becoming, but when 75 moſt 
with a white Star, a Horſe has alſo a White beautiful 
Foot, he 1s looked upon to be the more agree- Marks. 


able; but if it be the far hind Foot, he is then 


ſaid to be the beſt mark'd; and our ableſt 


Horſemen averr, that it always betokens Good- 
neſs. A Horſe with a White, or rather a 
grizzled Rump, is commonly eſteem'd good, 
unleſs he be alſo white before, which, they ſay, 
betokens Weakneſs. A Horſe with Red or 
Tawny Spots upon his Cheeks or Noſe, is com- 
monly accounted ſtubborn; and ſuch as are 
Flea-bitten and ſpotted on their Flanks or 


Shoulders, are reckoned weak, and unable to 


endure Fatigue. Moſt of our Jockeys are alſo 
of Opinion, when a Mark like an Oſtrich Fea- 
ther is placed on the Cheeks or Shoulders, or 
any other Part of a Horſe, out of his own Sight, 
that thoſe Horſes never fail of being good. 


Theſe, and many other Obſervations have 
been made by Horſemen, whereby to denote 
the Goodneſs or Badneſs of Horſes ; and they 


are very particularly deſcribed by the Sieur de 
Solleyſell, who has alſo endeavour'd to give Rea- 


ſons, why Horſes ſhould be of this or that 
Temper, according as they are mark'd and di- 
verſify d: But as there is no real Foundation 
for what he has advanced in theſe Matters, but 
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has exerted himſelf chiefly out of an over-great 
Pärtiality and Fondneſs for Cuſtom ; and as 


| ſhall proceed to make ſome Obſervations on the 
ſomething may, no ddubt, be advanced, which 


are good and beautiful by Nature 


which denote the Goodneſs of a Horſe : Yet 


as Solleyſell obſerves, when a Man is onte capa- 


beſt Horſemen, concerning the Shap 


Te Dirting bf Hole: 


thoſe Reaſonings are no leſs tedious than un- 
certain, I have therefore omitted them; and 


Make ind Shapes of Horſes, from wheiice 


_ redound to the Reader's Benefit and Sa- 
tiskaction. . e 
Altho a Man can have no perfekt Aſſurance 
of a Horſe's Goodneſs without a ſufficient Try- 
al, becauſe the moſt ſightly Horſes may ſome- 
times prove arrant Jades; and thoſe alſo which 
are often 
ruin d when they fall into bad Hands, hotwith- 
ſtanding as to outward Appearance they may 
offibly continue to have many of thoſe Signs 


Make and Symmetry; for the ſame Qualities that 
render a Horſe comely and beautiful, are often- 
times allo the Concomitants of Goodneſs; and 


ble of knowing a well-ſhaped Horfe, ke will 
come by degrees to know a good one. For 
this Reaſon, tho the Rule is not infallible; it 
cannot be amiſs ro take ſome Notice of thoſe 
Obſervations, which have been made 28 

an d 
Qualities which have been the moſt admired 
for Beauty, Strength and Activity; and tho' 
there is no ſuch thing in Nature as a Horfe tru- 
ly ſhaped in all choſe Particulars noted by Au- 
thors, yet this is fo far to our Purpoſe, as the 
Make of particular Parts in ſome Horſes expoſe 


them to Accidents and Diſeaſes more than 


others, unleſs a great deal of Care be taken by 
88 N the 


Chap. 1: 
the Keeper ; and we ſhall hereafter have Occa- 
ſion to referr to ſuch Defe&s and Failures, as 
often as we judge the Accidents ariſin Gow 


thence may be prevented by a careful! 


ment. | 
That a Horſe may appear comely and well The Head. 


Courage 


Of their Shape and Colour. 


gy” 


ſhaped, his Head ſhould be ſmall, tean and 


dry, and of a juſt Proportion; for a Horſe | 
that has a thick Head, can neither be beautiful, 
nor fit for any genteel Service. 


If it be groſs, 
and charged 2 Fleſh, it expoſes him to In- 
firmities in his Eyes, and to fuch as are of the 
worſt Kind, which is eaſy enough to be account- 
ed for, as it gives a conſtant Supply to thoſe 
Diſorders ; belides, as ſuch a Load of Fleſh diſ- 
poſes a Horſe to hang his Head down, it ren- 
ders him more than ordinarily ſubject to the 
Stagpers, either upon the leaſt Bicknels or hard 


Exerciſe. 
The Ears ſhould be thin ; narrow, and freight, Ears. 


placed neither too high, nor too low, and 
but a moderate Diſtance between them. The 
of a Horſe is commonly known by the 
— * of his Ears, and pointing them 
ard, 3 is urged on to any brisk Ex- 


ertice, or ar hearing the Noiſe of a Drum, or 


any other hollow Inſtrument. 


dad de fomncwiae flat, er Forebead. 


raiſed; Sollxyſe preferrs a flat Forehead, as the 


- moſt beautiful. When a Horſe is hollow from 


the lower Fart uf the Forehead, and raiſed to- 


-eiade tlie 'Place:iof the Nofeband,; Buch an one 


in laid to be Diſh-faced. Theſe are commonly 
hardy; but vicivus. 


The Eyes ought to be full and ſprightly, Ie} 3 


not boo Large, and the Eye - pits not ſank. 


Horſe which has the Circle of his Eyes thick, 
— Hke 


Jaws. Phe Jaws ſhould be thin, and on- the upper 


* 
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Murzles. The Muzzle ought to be ſmall, and above it 
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pid; as are alſo thoſe which have their Brows 
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Part placed at a moderate Diſtance from each 
- other, that the Head of the Pharynx or Throplet 
may eaſily fall in between them, by which 
Means a Horſe always carries himſelf with the 
better Grace: Neither ought they to be too 
deep from the Eyes backward to their Edges, 
as that alſo is ſome Hindrance to a Horſe in 
bending his Neck. X 1 


to the Spine or Ridge of the Noſe ſlender; 
the Skin delicate and thin, the Hair ſhort, 
but thick, like the Hair of an Talian Grey- 
hound. Some would have the Trunks of the 
| Nerves in thoſe Parts to be cut when a Horſe 
is young, in order to prevent the Muzzle grow- 
ing too large. An Operation of this Kind 
may, no doubt, hinder the Growth of thoſe 
Parts, as the frequent Determination of the 
nervous Juices cauſes the Blood to flow into 
them in greater abundance, than when the 
Communication by the Nerves is cut off; but 
the Conſequence may be much worſe in another 
reſpect, by deſtroying the accurate and quick 
Senſe that ought to be in thoſe Parts, whereby 
the Smell and Taſte muſt, no doubt, be injur'd, 
which cannot but be prejudicial to any Horſe. - 


Noſtrils. + Next the Muzzle we conſider the Noftrils, 


which ought to be large, thin, and ſomewhat 
tranſparent, that the Redneſ appear, which 
always looks beautiful: Beſides, when the 
| ;Noſtrils dre large, it helps a Horſe in Reſ- 
piration, and is therefore of great Benefit, as 
all Horſes breathe chiefly by the Noſe. - 1 J 
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' * Chap. 1. Of their Shape and Colour. 11 
| flu: MY The Mouth ſhould be reaſonably large, and Mouth. 
rows the Tongue ſmall for the Conveniency of the 
hit. The Lips thin, the Channel in the lower 
per ¶ Jaw large enough for the Tongue, with the Bars 
each I ſharp and ridged, otherwiſe he can never be 
roplet ¶ rightly ſenſible of the Bit. The Palate ſhould 
vhich ¶ be alſo not fungous, but lean ; and for the Con- 
1 the I veniency of the Curb, the Beard ſhould neither 
> too lie too flat, nor riſe too high. 
Ages, If we take a View of the whole Head, with , 
e in ¶ its right Poſition, it ought to be ſlender and 
Nell proportion'd, the upper Part of the Face 
ve it ¶ ſomewhat reſembling that of a Ram. It ſhou'd 
der; be well placed, and move eaſily upon the up- 
10rt, I per Vertebra, or Joint of the Neck, to which it 
rey- Þ is articulated, ſo as the whole Face from the 
the upper Part of the Forehead to the Muzzle 
orſe I ſtand almoſt perpendicular. Some Horſes, which 
o- have their Heads very handſome, are neverthe- 
kind WW leſs defective in this Particular, either from an 
hoſe ¶ Inaptitude in that Joint, which oftentimes hap- - 
the pensto young Horſes that are very fat and fleſhy, 
into or from an Unpliableneſs or Straitneſs of the 
the I Ligaments, eſpecially thoſe which have never 
but been under the Correction of a Bit; tho'- thoſe 
her Parts are in Time often render'd ' pliable and 
uck Þ eaſy, and the Horſe brought to a decent Car- 
eby | riage, without any other Operation than what 
rd, is owing to the Skill and Management of an ex- 
P pert Riding-Maſter. But that Inconveniency 
happens, for the moſt part, when the Head of 
a Horſe is thick, and charged with Fleſn, and 
the Neck too much built. fg 
Some are of Opinion, and not without Rea- 
ſon,” that the Thickneſs of the Head and Neck 
in Horſes is not always a natural Imperfection, 
1 but is ſametimes owing to the Countries where 


they are bred. Some Horſes grow fleſhy more 


_ wards, upon the Account of Scarcity, it may, 


to reſt themſelyes, and not be always under 
chat Neceſſity. Some Parts of the Kingdom, 


have been noted for this Defect in the Breei 


Mare ſhould be thick, yet well turn d; but 


ſomewhat round and bellied. A Neck wel 
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readily than others ; and.when ſuch are turned 
into Plates where there is but little Graſs, and 
are forced to have their Heads conſtantly down- 


no doubt, while they are young, and their Vei- 
ſels pliable and capable of being diſtended, cauſe 
a greater Subſtance of Fleſh to grow on thoſe 
Parts than otherwiſe. But if this be not à na- 
tural Defett, the Head, and likewiſe the Neck, 
if it be grown fleſhy, will ſometimes become 
flender after a Horſe. is brought into Service: 
Yer it muſt ſtill be better to prevent ſuch AG 
cidents, by feeding young Horſes in & mort 
plentiful Paſture, where 'they may have Time 


where the Paſtures are bare and very wide, 


When a Horſe's Head:is charged with Fleſh, 
his Neck is alſo, for the moſt part, thick; but 
when that happens not ro be a natural Imper- 
fection; and the Neck is of ſufficient Length, 
it often becomes more ſlender. The Neck of a 


that of a Horſe thin, eſpecially where the 
Mane grows, forming a kind of Half-Archy and 
becoming more lender by a kind of Gradation 
from the Withers upwards to the Onſet of the 
Head ; but when the Neck is rightly form'd, 
there is a ſmall Round made by the Muſoles on 
each Side the Arch; yet not fo as to be over 
diſtinct and apparent, but agreeable to the Fi- 
gure of the Maſcles, which in that Part are 


turn d has a ſmall Diſtance towards the Onſet, 
| | 1 2 falling 
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nore I falling ſomewhat obliquely Ig the under Side 
from the lower Jaw ; without  ſith a 
and Diſtance, the Horle's Chin is apt to feſt - 
wi" on his Counter, and the enz Part of the 
may, Circle or Arch of his Neck is not of ſufficient 
Dimenſion, for which Reaſon all ſuch * 
are commonly ſaid to be Cock- thropled. , 
hoſe when the Mauſ-tes are thick and fleſhy freer 
na: the Onſet, the Middle of the Neck is apt to 
be too lender, which cauſes a Sinking there; 
ome and theſe are uſually ſaid to be Creft-falleh, = 
A "WW which Defe& is ſometimes help'd by the Care 
of a skilful Riding-Maſter. There Ie. beſides 
more i theſe, ſeveral other Defects in thoſe Parts, 
Time I which render a Horſe very diſagreeable to the 
DOE Eye, and thereby diminiſh their Value ; but we 
dom, I fall paſs them by unobſerb'd, as the Tim) | 
wide, I fecions of that Rind d6 hot affect them To as - 
reel Bf render them the lels uſeful in many Relpects, : 
a © conſidering that we require Horſes for Labour | 
and ordinary Service, as well; as for Delight and 
Apppearance. 
Ne Mane ſhoùld be Aither thin than othet- Mane. 
wiſe, and of a pretty good Length; and js al- 
ways the more 1 175 with a natural Weave 
from the Noctg Tomewhar frizzled towards the 
Points . e Hairs; but nothing is more be- 
coming orſes of a light Colour, than ha- 
ving cel Manes finely” faded. The Ancients 
Fo wy a thick Mane the moſt, and their 
ment has been very much condemn-d by 
he oderns on that Account; but the Manes 
of their Horſes in GYetce and Traly were for the 
moſt part too thin, and not like thoſe in our 
lortheru Climates. | 
The Withers are form'd by the high Proceſſes Withers, | 
of the Bones of the upper Pate the _=_ 
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but chiefly the Muſcles, which fill up the Ca. 
vity on each ſide, beginning where the Mane 


ends, and reaching to the Declivity of the Back. 


Counter. 


They ſnould be of a pretty good Length, and 
moderately raiſed, but not too fleſhy, nor too 


The Counter or Breaſt of a Horſe ſhould be 


full and large, for that always denotes Strength 


and Comelineſs. Mr. Soleyſell is of Opinion, 


that Flanders Horſes ought not to be too large 


in the Counter, excepting ſuch as are for 
Draught, becauſe they are thereby render'd 
the more heavy and unactive; but as thoſe 
Horſes ſeem chiefly for Draught, we ought not 
to find fault with them when -they are duly 
proportion'd, and fit for thoſe Services for 


which Nature ſeems to have deſign'd them; 


for. when it is otherwiſe, that a large Horſe 
happens to be narrow on the Breaſt, tho' he 
may indeed be the more active, yet it is not im- 


robable, but very likely, that he ſnould be 
Pity in another Reſpect; as, the Narrowneſs 


of the Cheſt ſometimes cauſes an Imperfection 


* N 


in a Horſe's Wind. 


Shoulders. The Shoulders ſhould rather be thin and gen- 


der, than thick, for nothing is more diſagreeable 
than a heavy-ſhoulder'd Horſe; beſides that 
it is very inconvenient, and expoſes him to 
Accidents. By a thick-ſhoulder'd Horſe, we 
here mean ſuch an one as is very much load- 
ed with Fleſh on thoſe Parts, whereby the 
Shoulders .not having their full Play, the Mo- 


tion is uneaſy and reſtrain'd; and a Horſe, with 


this Imperfection, is ſeldom able to bear any 


great Fatigue; tho if his Shoulders be well 


_ ſuppled by a moderate and gradual Exerciſe, 2 


great deal of that Load and Incumbrance will 


In 


Chap. 1: Of their Shape and Colour. 
in Time be ſunk, and the Parts often grow more 
firm and durable, as well as eaſy in their Acti- 


on; but when there is an undue Poſition of the 


whole Shoulder, including both Bones and fleſhy 
Parts, there is then no Remedy left. The 
Weight and Heavineſs of the Shoulders often- 
times affects a Horſe's Feet, ſo as to render 
them infirm and diſeas d. The Situation of a 
Horſe's Fore-Thighs or Arms is alſo in a great 
Meaſure owing to the Poſition of the Shoulders; 
and therefore when the Blade-Bones lie cloſe 
and flat on each Side to the 51 5 Part of the 


foremoſt Ribs, and at the ſame 


muſt then be good and comely, and his — 4 
will, for the moſt part, ſtand and move eaſy, 
and beautiful. The Blades of the Shoulders 


are only placed to the Ribs by Appoſition, be- 


ing tied by ſeveral ſtrong Muſcles and Tendons, 
ſome of which alſo cover them on all Sides. 
For this Reaſon a well-ſhoulder'd Horſe has 
always thoſe Muſcles firm, and the outward 
Skin pretty much braced out; when it appears 
wrinkled upon moving the Legs, it is frequently 
a Sign of 
ders, and thoſe Horſes will ſoon tire in any 
kind of Action. eee 


ime move eaſy, 
and without Conſtraint, the Horſe's Shoulders 


elaxation and Debility in the Shoul- 


11 


The Back and Reins ſhould be freight from Reias; 


the Withers downwards to the Croup, and not 
hollow. Horſes with this Imperfection are ge- 
nerally weak and unable to endure much Fa- 


tigue; beſides that they are often incommoded 


by the Saddle, as are alſo thoſe which are too 
low on the Withers. In a beautiful plump 
Horſe, the Chine ſhould appear double by the 


Fulneſs of the Muſcles, which fill up the hol- 


low Spaces between the Ribs and Spines = 
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The Dieting of Horſe . 
each Side. 'The Back ſhould alſo be of mode- 


rate Length, neither too ſhort, nor too long 
A ſhort Back always denotes Strength ; but 
| ſometimes, when it is to an Extreme, it is nei- 
ther beautiful, nor eaſy to the Rider; and 


when a Torre is long back'd, he not only looks 
but is for the moſt part weak. . 
The Ribs ſhould form a Compaſs rounder 


than an Oval; they ſhould neither be placed 


too cloſe, nor too diſtant from one another. 


When the ſhort Ribs advance pretty near the 


Haunch Bone, a Horſe is then ſaid to be home- 
rid and well coupled. Theſe Horſes ſeldom 
fail of good and full Flanks. The Flanks of: 
Horſe are never bad when they are not ſunk un- 


der the Turn or Parting of the Hair; but when 
it is otherwiſe, that the Feather of the Flank 


Croup. 


lies hid in the hollow Part, the Horſe is to be 
ſuſpected as faulty in his Wind, excepting when 
he has for a conſiderable Time been under bad 
Keeping. 5 1 | 
The Belly ſhould be round and full, but not 


hanging too low, nor ſtretching out on each 
fide like a Cow or a Mare with Foal. Theſe 


Horſes are generally ſluggiſh, and unable to'go 
thro any hard Labour, excepting for Draught. 
The Croup ſhould have a moderate Fall, ta- 


king a ſort of Compaſs from the Head of the 


Haunch Bone quite down to the Dock, forming 
a Gutter or Channel in the Middle. The 
Haunch Bones ſhould not be placed too nearſf 


each other, but at a moderate Diſtance ; nor ſo 


high as to be in view of each other. The Dock 
ought to be in Proportion to a Horſe's Size, 
rather ſomewhat large and tiff, and the Hair 
of the Tail not too thick and buſhy; The 
Tail ſhould be placed neither too high nor too 


Joy 
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low, both Extremes being unſeemly ; and Sof- | 
leyſel obſerves, when the Tail is placed tao 
high, a Horſe's Breech re ſembles a Plum; and 
when too low, it denates a Weaknets in the 
Reins. : 
The Fore-Thigh ſhould be large towards its Tr. 
upper Part, very clean and firm towards its 
nder juncture with the Knee. The Knee large, but 

acedMW not fleſhy. The Shank, for Gracefulneſs, fome- 
ther. WW what long; tho' for Fatigue or Travel, it is not 
the the worſe that it be ſomewhat ſhort. The 
ome-M Shank ſhould be broad, but lean and nervous; 
dom the Back-Sinew moderately large, in Proporti- 
of on to a Horſe's Size and Make; it ought nat 
k un · ¶ to adhere cloſe to the Shank, but there ſhould 
when be a viſible Space or Diſtance, otherwiſe the 
*lankW Leg will look round and gouty. 5 a 
to be The Paſterns ought alſo to be large, in Pro- The Ta. 
when portion to the Size of the Horſe, and free frem 
r bad all Swelling and Goutineſs. Another good Pro- 

J perty in them is, to be but of a moderate 
t not Length; for when they are long, a Horſe is 
each (aid to be long-jointed, and is look d upon to 
Theſeſ be weak and feeble in choſe Parts. 
to g The Cornet ſheuld ſcarcely be elevated above The Cer- 
ht. che Hoof, but appear only by the Difference of *** 
the Hair, which in a beautiful Foot is finely 
if the weav'd. When the Cornet is large, it denotes 
rming i an over-great Relaxation and Moiſture in that 
The Part, which is apt to turn ulcerate, and ſome- 
neut times it betokens the Foot to be over- much 
nor ſo dried. 125 „ — 
Doc Tie Hoof ought to be dark and ſhining, The Hocf. { 
fomewhat reſembling the Colour of a Black | b 

Flint; thoſe which are of a light Grey, being | 
generally too ſoft, as the White are for the - 
moſt part too brittle. A well-ſhaped Hoof — f 
=, | 0 


The Hind The Thighs behind ſhould be lage, fleſhy, 
TI and road on the outſide, to appear well 


TheHams. The Hams, or Houghs, ſhould be large, 


The Hind The hind Paſterns and hind Feet ought to 
alterns. haye the ſame Properties which have been 
aſcribed to thoſe of the Fore Parts. 


but yet not ſo as to be 


his Croup is broad; beſides that it often denotes 


Bone, fo as to be plainly diſcernible, even at 


7 Leg which reaches from the Ham to the Paſtern, 
ought to be perpendicular and ftrait ; which, 
as it is the moſt beautiful, ſo it alſo berokens 


of a Horſe; and it is certainly worth any one's 
while, eſpecially thoſe who can go to the Price 
of the beſt Horſes, to make themſelyes ſome- 


The Dieting of Horſes, r. 
of a fine Convex, neither too ſhort, nor too 
high, but broadiſh towards the Bottom. 

The Heels ſhould be large, and moderately 
high ; the Fruſh _ and ſomewhat moiſt, 
fungous: The Sole 
pretty thick and tough, hollow on the inſide 
where the Shoo is placed. 


Gaſcoin d. When a Horſe happens to be too 
narrow on thoſe Parts, the Defe& is ſo mani- 
feſt, that even thoſe who kno little or no- 
thing of a Horſe, can perceive it, as it makes 
a Horſe exceedingly ill- favour'd, eſpecially when 


2 Horſe to be weak in his hind Quarters. - 
lean, and nervous, and but moderately bent; 
the Inſtep-Bone large, flat, and lean; the great 
Sinew behind large, and ſeparate from the 


ſome Diſtance. When a Horſe ſtands on an 
Even Ground, that Bone, or that Part of the 


Strength. 


Theſe are the Obſervations of the ableſt 
Horſemen relating to the true Shape and Make 


whar acquainted with thoſe Things; tho', after 
| ——_ it requires a very accurate Judgment, , 8nd 
A larg 
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a large Experience, to be able to judge like 
a Horſeman ; becauſe, as has been already ta- 
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xen Notice, there is really no ſuch Thing in 


Nature as a Horſe with all the Excellencies of 
Shape and Appearance deſoribed by Authors; 
and thoſe Perſons who judge without Experi- 
ence, or have not an uncommon Taſte, but 
take all py Rule, are ſeldom or never plea- 
ſed with ay Horſe; and oftentimes, when 
they meet-with one they like, they prove very 
ſingular u their Opinion; and differ from all 
knowin P 5 rſons. 5 1 | 1 4414s A 
The Duke of Newcaftle, who was undoubt- 
adly inferior to no Man in the Knowledge of 
Horſes, has expoſed that kind of Preciſeneſs 
with a great deal of Judgment: He ſays, 
The perſect Shape of a Horſe, as many Au- 
©" thors have deſcribed it to us, is fo very nice, 
that it cannot poſſibly be found, being but 
a meer Chimera, becauſe they take the Tape 


# 


The Duks 


of News. 


caſHle's 


pinion , 
concern- 


ing the 


Shape of 


Horſes. 


of every particular Member from Horſes 


"of different Kingdoms, and join them to- 
gether, to make up a perfectly well-ſhaped 
Horſe; ſo that they compoſe them as they 
* pleaſe, and frame a Horſe only after their 
* own Fancyy and not at all according to Na- 


ture. The Barbs are of one kind of Shape, 
© Spaniſh Horſes of another, and Turkiſh Horſes 


differ alfo in their Shapes one from another. 


The Neapolitan Horſes have alſo one Shape, 


and the Friefland and ſtrong-knit Dutch 
© Horſes differ in Shapes from them all; yet 
"nevertheleſs the Horſes of all theſe Countries 
are perfectly well-ſhaped in their Kinds, and 
© according to the different Structures of their 
Bodies. And altho' there be alſo different 
Sizes amongſt all theſe various Kinds, yet 

wy : * * when 


As”, x 1450s 7 
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Concern- 
ing the 

Horſes of | . 
different doms, after that Noble Perſon, who was himſelf 


King- 


doms. 


T̃ be Dieting of Horſes. 
* when I ſee a Horſe, I can immediately 
c diſcover whether he be a Barb, Spaniſh Horſe, 
* Turk, Neapolitan, or ſtrong Dutch Horſe, 
© Several People have ask'd me which was the 
e beſt and moſt beautiful Horſe in the World? 
% To whom I reply'd, that until they told me 


for what Uſe they deſired him, I could give 
le them no poſitive Anſwer ; becauſe the moſt 


* part of the Horſes of all theſe different 
2 en. are good and beautiful in their 


Sizes, and may be made uſe of according to 


* their Kinds in that Service for which they 
* are moſt proper. ee 

As it is not my Deſign to fay any thing at 
large, concerning the Horfes of different King- 


Maſter of many different Kinds ; and has, in 


his Excellent Book, accurately deſcribed their 


Make and Temper from his own Experience 


and Obſervation : I ſhall only add in general, 


that as all Kingdoms have their different Races, 


ſo we find the Horſes of every Climate per- 


fectly ſuited to the Services and Uſes of thoſe 
Countries where they are bred. The Dutch 
and Flanders Horſes are fitted to the Soils in 


thoſe Parts, which require ſtrong Horſes for 
Draught, and have therefore Food which is 


proper for the Nouriſhment and Growth of 
ſuch large Cattle. Theſe Horſes alſo thrive 
very well when they are tranſplanted into our 
own Nation, which no leſs requires ſuch a Breed; 
altho' in Time, many of that Kind ſomewhat 
degenerate as to their Size and Bulk, yet it has 


been obſervd, that they become more active 


and fit for our Uſe. Many of the Spanifſ/ 


and Barbary Horſes, when they come into our 
Climate, are unable to travel and go throgg 
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the ſame Fatigue as they were wont to do in 
the Air and Soil where they were foaled, and 


afterwards nouriſhed ; but the Races we have 
from them are durable and hardy, and from 
them the greateſt Part of the Breed of our light 
Horſes have ſome Tin&ure, tho' by degrees 
they degenerate in Point of Shape and Beauty. 
The ſmall Horſes of our own Nation are per- 


fectly ſuited to thoſe particular Soils and Coun- 
tries where they are bred ; for Inſtance, in 


Wales, the Country being in many Places 


mountainous, bare and dry, does not ſo much 


require Horſes for Draught, as thoſe that are 
ſmall and well coupled, and fit to climb up 
the Sides of Mountains, where taller Horſes 
could not go, at leaſt without ſome Difficulty. 
The ſame is no leſs obſervable in many Places 


of Scotland, and the Iſte of Man, where the 
Soil is bare, and unfit to nouriſh any other 


kind of Horſes but ſuch as are the moſt uſeful 
in thoſe Parts. e 
And thus we ſee how much all Creatures are 
not only fitted to the Soil and Climate where 
they are bred, that they thrive moſt in thoſe 
Parts, but are likewiſe the moſt uſeful to the 
Inhabitants ; and this would be no leſs evident, 
were we go over many other Parts of the 
Word. 


In the Eaſtern Countries, the Horſes are as 


ine and beautiful as in any Parts of the World; 


and no People are more delighted, or more 


careful to keep up their Races than the Eaſtern 
Princes; but notwithſtanding all their Care 
and Diligence, their Numbers are but ſmall, 
conſidering the Largeneſs of thoſe Domininions; 


and we find they have always been of very great 


Value; inſomuch that they ſeldom come into 


C 2 the 
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the Poſſeſſion of any of the meaner Sort. But 
we ſee Providence has ſupply'd the Want of 
them by a great Abundance of Camels and 
Dromedaries, which are more uſeful in that large 
Continent, where the Commerce muſt be main- 
tain'd for many Hundreds of Miles, all over 
Land, which could never be done by Horſes, 
not only as the latter are no ways able to carry 
ſuch large Burdens, but as they cannot bear the 
Toil of travelling thro' ſuch vaſt Deſarts and 
Tracts of burning Sands, where there is little 
or no Food for their Support, but what muſt 

be carried along with them. : | 
But as to the Shape and Make of Horſes, we 
find, as the Duke has obſerv'd, that there are 
- Horſes of all Countries perfectly well-ſhaped 
according to their Kind; and as he takes Notice 
in another Place, by comparing the different 
Kinds of Horſes to the different Kinds of Dogs; 
ſo we find even in the ſame Country ſome 
Horſes of Size and Make different from one 
another, and are nevertheleſs beautiful as a 
Greyhound or a Maſtiff may be, both exactly 
ſhaped after their Kind, tho' in many Particu- 
lars they are very unlike one another; and] 
therefore we may very reaſonably fall in with 
that Noble Perſon, where he aſſerts that the 
perfect Shape of a Horſe, according to the 
Deſcription of Authors, is no where to be met 

1 with in Nature. 1 3 
pariſon It is not unlikely that moſt Writers in Horſe- 
— manſhip have join'd with their own Obſervati- 
the Works ons what they have borrowed from the Works 


wb . 5 of the Painter and Sculptor, from which they 


ſo far as have form'd the Shapes and Lineamets of what 


relates to they account a perfect Horſe. We muſt, in- 


the t - | 
Shape "of deed, own, that there 18 a very great Beauty 


In 


Horſes. 
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in many Pieces of Art, eſpecially in thoſe where 


Nature has been carefully imitated ; and we 


may, no doubt, be aſſiſted very much in what 
relates to the Shape of many Animals, from 
the Works of the ableſt Artiſts; but no Man 
can be a proper judge even of thoſe Works, 


without ſtudying Nature in the firſt place; that 
is, we ought firſt to obſerve carefully the living 


Life, before we are able to know when Nature 
is carefully followed ; otherwiſe we ſhall be apt 


to rely too much upon Art, and from thence 
form our Judgment; which, as has been already 


obſerv'd, never fails to lead raw, unexperienced 


Perſons into Conceit and Error. 5 
The Works of Nature are infinitely various, 


even if conſider'd with reſpect to any ſingle 


Species of Animals; whereas Art is very mueh 
limited and confined. The Beauties of Nature 
conſiſt in Variety, and yet in an eaſy and un- 
conſtrain d Regularity; which is plainly ob- 
ſervable in thoſe Animals, which are the moſt 
perfectly ſnaped, according to our Notions of 


Symmetry and Proportion; nor does that appear 


leſs in ſuch as ſeem to us ſomewhat diſagree- 
able; for excepting where ſome Accident or 
Diſeaſe cauſes a Diſproportion and Deformity, 
Nature is never faulty in herſelf, but all her 


Works have their ſeveral Beauties and Perfe&i- 


ons, tho' there are ſtill Degrees, and ſome are, 
no doubt, more delightful to us than others. 
This Variety, both with reſpe& to Animals, 


as alſo to Things inanimate, 1s abſolutely ne- 


ceſlary, and agreeable to our Exiſtence, which 
requires a Diverſity of all Objects, and our 


Imaginations would be ſoon ſatiated and weary 


without ſuch a Diverſity ; but with reſpe& to 
Horſes, and many other living Creatures, that 
3 _ Diver- 
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| The Dieting of Horſes: 
Diverſity is alſo neceſſary for the ſeveral Uſes 


we require of them in our Service. But as this 
has already been taken Notice of, I ſhall only 


add ſome few Obſervations. to thoſe which have 
been made concerning Shape and Beauty. | 


Beauty is in itſelf fo very nice, that {ew are 


agreed in thoſe Points which render any Object 
truly beautiful. There is oftentimes an uni- 
verſal Conſent as touching the whole; but 
when once we come to take a Thing into 


Pieces, and examine its Parts diſtinctly, we 
ſhall ſcarcely find two Perſons of the ſame 
Mind; and yet where there is this univer- 


ſal Agreement, we may conclude that Ob- 


jet for the moſt part to be what we call 
beautiful. Gy x TOE 

We are often deceived in the Examination 
of ſingle Parts, becauſe in them we require 
all the Exactneſs which Authors aſcribe to 
Members that are perfectly form'd according 


to a certain Medium, which is a conſtant Rule 
among Artiſts; whereas in an Animal Body 


eſpecially, our right way of Judging is, to ex- 


amine into the Conſent and Agreement which 
is between the Parts, and at the ſame time 
to comprehend the whole Make and Frame 


The Life 
Included 


in the 


together in its full Force. 
But in all living Animals, Beauty includes 
not only the external Make, but that which 


Beauty of actuates and gives Motion to all the ſeveral 


all Ani- 
mals. 


Parts. In this reſpect alſo Nature wonderfully 


bears the Aſcendant over Art, which, however 


exquiſite in its Kind, yet the Want of Life ren- 
ders it but dull; and all the Admiration we 
have of it, is only as we obſerve it to be an 
exact Imitation of the Original. And thus as 
the Beauty of all Living Animals conſiſts 
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greatly in a right Diſpoſition of the Vital/and 
Animal Faculties, as well as in the external 
Frame and Make; and as the latter is but a 


dead Image, and can render no Creature truly 


amiable without the former, we onght there- 
fore to have a ſtrict Regard to that, obſerving 


carefully every Gefture, Look, and Motion. 


If a Horſe be in himſelf genteel, and of good 
Lineage, he will early diſcover ſomething of 
his Spirit and Temper, and his natural Acti- 
ons will eren ſhew what Expectations we may 
have of him, . when thoſe are once regulated, 
mg correced by l. | 


There is ſomething in a beautiful Horſe ſo 


agreeable, that we are charm'd, and as it were 


brought into a Rapture at the very Sight of 
him, tho' we are not always able ſo declare 
the Reaſon; and when a Horſe is not only 
well-ſhaped, but is of a Temper and Carriage 
anſwerable, moves without Conſtraint, it ex- 
preſſes ſomething the moſt experienced Horſe- 
men can better conceive than deſcribe; but 
ſo far as we are able to borrow from outward 
Signs, the whole Countenance is very much to 
be regarded. = 

In a Horſe of Courage and Mettle, the Eye 
is lively and piercing, but yet compoſed ; the 


25 


Ear quick and attentive, and in a manner ready . 


upon every Emotion of the Mind ; for, as Pliny 
very well obſerves, The Intentions of a Horſe 
may as well be known by the Motion and Pointing 
of his Ears, as the Iuclinations of a Dog by the 
Shaking of his Tail, 


A Horſe of true Mettle pricks up his Ears 


and paws, as expreſs'd in the beautiful De- 
ſeription of the Warrior-Horſe in Virgil : His 
Eye is piercing, fixed, and as it were unmove- 
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able from its Obje&; it is alſo full and well 
form'd ; he has a majeſtick Awfulneſs in his 
whole Countenance, which is nevertheleſs tem- 
per'd with Serenity and Gentleneſs, and all the 
other Marks of true Courage. His whole Acti- 
on agrees with his Temper; he is fierce or 


gentle, as this or that Affection moves him, ac- 


cording as he 1s provoked or applauded. His 


| Muſcles appear at every Motion, not flabby, 
but firm and diſtin& : His Veins, like ſo many 


Riyulets, are winded in an infinite Number of 
Meanders: His Limbs are clean, nervous and 


durable, and ready upon every Call. A fine 
Horſe ſeems of all Brute Creatures to approach 
the neareſt to Man, both for Beauty, Ma- 

jeſty and Sagacity; and his Services are alſo 


the moſt Noble and Excellent. 
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CHAP. l. 


Of the Inſtinet and Sagacity of Horſes; 


with ſome Conſiderations concerning their 
various Tempers and Inclinations. 


As the Conſideration of thoſe ' Qualities 
which ſome Writers of Elements have 
aſcribed to Animal Bodies, under the Deno- 
mination of Things Natural, conſiſting of 
Elements, Temperaments, Humours, Members, Pow- 
ers, &c. can be of no uſe, being really no- 
thing but bare Forms, without a Subſtance, 
meer Modes of Thinking, which have their 
Exiſtence no where but in the Mind; we 
have therefore induſtriouſly avoided both ht 
7 an 


” 
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and in our Farrier's Guide, taking Notice of 
them. Neither do I judge it neceſſary to ſay 
any thing further concerning the Animal and 
Vital Faculties, having. ſufficiently handled 
thoſe Things in the Anatomical Part of the 
ſame Treatiſe. My Buſineſs in this Place ſhall 
only be to lay down ſome Conſiderations con- 
cerning the Sagacity aud Temper of Horſes, 
theſe being real Qualities from whence we may 
attain ſome certain Knowledge, by Obſervation 
and Experience, which may be of great Uſe 
towards their Health and Preſervation. 

We need not detain the Reader with Inſtances 
concerning the Sagacity and Senſe of Horſes, . 
as moſt Writers have done; that being ſuffici- 
ently known to all Perſons who have been the 
leaſt converſant among theſe Creatures: I 
ſhall, however, take Notice, that the more 
ſenſible any. Creature is, he muſt, no doubt, 
be the more docible, and conſequently the more 
fit for all manner of Service; and we find this 
Temper and Diſpoſition in Horſes to be a great 
Means to preſerye them from many Accidents 
and Injuries, which otherwiſe they would, no 
dout, be expoſed to. . 8 

The common Inftin& which is implanted in 
all Brute Creatures, is chiefly in order to their 
Preſervation ; but it is plain enough, that Qua- 
lity approaches nearer to Reaſon in ſome than 
in others; and ng one can imagine the Care 
ſome of thoſe Creature take of themſelves in 
the common Exigencies, both with reſpe& to 
their Food, and likewiſe in avoiding Danger. 


A Horſe is a Creature naturally of Strength Horſez 5 


and Courage; and for that Reaſon he is not en- ceeding 
dow'd with ſo much Stratagem, as many other * 
Creatures of leſs Account, particularly the * Tempers. 
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many little Wiles for their Preſervation, but 
and tho ſome are indeed of a noble, getierons 
Nature, others are exceeding vicious, infomuch 


Rule or Diſcipline. 


there are ſome, which being naturally of a 
very excellent Diſpoſition, are nevertheleſ; 


falſe, and not to be depended on, any more, 


Trisl the 
tureſt way 
© know a 


Horſe's 


Temper, 


Hatids. : 


The Dieting of Horſes. 


of Prey, whoſe Inſtinct leads them not only to 


likewiſe to Cruelty and Fierceneſs : But yet 
Horſes are infinitely various in their Temper, 


that they are hardly to be brought under any 


As it is among Men, ſo among Horſes, we 
obſerve ſome to be lively, brisk and active, 
others dull and ſluggiſh; ſome are calm and 
gentle, others fierce and furious; ſome are skit- 
tiſh and fearful, others reſolute and bold ; and 


rendred quite the Reverſe, by falling into bad 


When the Viciouſneſs of a Horſe is not acci- 
dental, but depends upon his natural Diſpoſi- 
tion, there are always ſome Signs which may 
be gathered from his Countenance ; but thoſe 
which Horſemen have aſcribed to Colour, or to 
other external Marks, are for the moſt part 


than if we were to deſcribe the Temper of 4 
Man from the Colour of his Skin, or his Hair; 
and therefore that we may not be led into Er- 
ror from a mere Fondneſs for Cuſtom, the beſt 
way is certainly to have Recourſe to Trial. 
And in moſt Inſtances we may ſtrictly be ſa- 
risfy'd, becauſe a vicious Nature in a Brute 
Creature may ſoon be diſcover d, tho' ſome- 
times a Horſe may be ſtubborn by Fits; and 


there are alſo Horſes which are vicious in ſome 
particular Things, which they conceal but upon 


certain Occaſions: Yet this is for the moſt part 
not a natural Vice, but owing to ſome Anti- 


hap; 2: Of the Inſtinf of Horſes 29 
thy ; and a Horſe oftentimes contracts a ſingle 
icious Trick from the Unluckineſs of a Boy, 

r an unskilful Groom; which he will only 

iſcover when ſome Accident happens that re- 

ives that Antipathy. = „ 

It is alſo evident, with reſpect to Horſes, as The Tem- 
yell as Men, that their Tempers alter with == 


heir Years. We find ſome Colts ſo fiery, that change 


nly to 
2 but 
it yet 
Npers, 
Ierous 
much 
r any 


„ We 


here is no managing of them without much and alter, 
Rive, are and Trouble: But every good Horſeman 
1 and Mould be ſparing in paſſing a Judgment on ſuch 
skit : Nolts. For many of thoſe are not in their 
; and Nature faulty, but only pamper'd and high 
of a Micttled; and when they come under proper 
helef {MWiſcipline, and arrive to their Years of Diſcre- 
on, prove as mild and tractable as any. Fire 


o bad 
Ind Mettle in a Colt is always commendable, 


acci - Wnd promiſes well, at the ſame time it may 
ſpoſi- Neem to tend towards an Extreme; and if a 
may Horſe has not Mettle when he is young, it is 
thoſe Nrery certain there can be no great Expectations 
or to from him when advanced to Maturity; ſince ac- 
part Neording to the common Courſe of Nature, all 
more, Creatures grow more temperate, as they ad- 


of a Prance in Years, even to that Point from whence 

Jair ; they decline. But there is no abſolute Rule in 

Er- Wthoſe Matters, there being ſome Colts which 

e beſt {for Action and Spirit promiſe but little; yet in 

Trial. time grow lively, brisk and vigorous, as there 

e ſa- ſare others which promiſe well in the Begin- 

Irute ning, but in the End prove arrant Jades. 
ome- | Sometimes Colts are turned into Paſtures, pood at. 
and where the Graſs is too luxuriant and ſtrong for fects their 
ſome ¶ their Conftitutions, which induces an evil Ha- Tempers. 
upon bit of Body, even as fome Children of tender, 

part ¶ delicate Natures contract Diſeaſes when put out 

Anti- Ito Nurſes, whoſe Milk is too rank, and affords 
athy ; | too 
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when ſuch Colts are afterwards brought into x 


Make. It happens likewiſe, that ſome very 
fine Colts, by being turned into wet Paſtures, 


The Dieting of Horſes: 


too ſtrong Nouriſhment ; and for that Reaſon 


Paſture ſuitable to them, they grow vigoron 
and lively, in Proportion to their Size and 


where they are forced to lie upon the cold 
Ground, or into Places where there is no Shel- 


ter to defend them from the piercing Winds, 
thereby contract Diſeaſes which keep then 
from thriving; and while theſe are often in 
a Sort of Languiſhment, it is impoſſible they 
| ſhould exert that Mettle, which may be natu- 


manage - 
ment of 


E 
— „ < t 


ral in them, until Time and proper Care wears 


ä 
The Miſ- 


The Miſmanagement of Colts ſometimes 
lays the Foundation of ſuch ill Habits, that 


Colts has tho' they may be good in Nature, yet they 


t; e i. ine 


oe micarry, and come to nothing; there 
Leiug hardly any thing more difficult, than the 
removing Habits of an old ſtanding, eſpecially 
when they are contracted early. And there- 


fore, to judge accurately in thoſe Matters, re- 


quires a great deal of Experience, and the 
Conſideration of many different Circumſtances. 


As, for Inſtance, the Kind and Lineage of a 


Horſe, his Uſage from the Time he was weaned, 
the Accidents which have happened to him ; as 
alſo, his preſent State and Condition of Body, 
which is the hardeſt of all to judge of, unleſs 
where there are ſome apparent Signs of Indiſ- 
poſition. We may indeed eaſily know when a 


Horſe is faulty in his Wind, when he is lame; 


and we can eaſily perceive when there is any out- 
ward Swelling and Deformity on any Part, or 
when he has a Fever, or any acute Diſtemper 
ypon him ; but it is very difficult to judge of 
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Chap. 2. Of the Inſtinct of Horſes, 31 
Chronical Indiſpoſitions, where there are no vi- 
ble outward Signs, but a Diſtemperature of the 
Solids and Fluids, which in all ill Habits is 
more or leſs univerſal; beſides that there may 

be ſome particular Part affected, which may 

not only cauſe that Indiſpoſition, but may alſo 

he the Reaſon why ſuch oftentimes happen 

to be of ill Conſequence. Thoſe Habits often 
affect the Tempers of Horſes, and are yet hard 

tobe determined: And unleſs an Alteration can 

he made by a different OEconomy in keeping, 
that is, unleſs a Colt or Horſe mends upon a 
Change of Diet and Exerciſe, there can be no 
great Hopes of him. £5 1126s, tf FT 

No one can be infenſible, how much the Sickneſs, 

Temper and Inclinations of all brute Crea- s Effects 


ures are affected by the Diſpoſition of their anders 


Bodies; and we find even the ſame with reſpect and Iacli- 


to Men. A Man neither thinks nor acts the _ of 

ame way in Sickneſs, as in a State of Health ; 

and the Mind is more affected in ſome Indiſpo- 

ſtions than in others; which, no doubt, is ve- 

y much owing to the Body; only there 1s 

this Difference, that a Man often ſuffers in his 

Mind by Reflexion, as well as from the Body, 

which makes his Indiſpoſitions more irkſome 

to him, by impreſſing. diſmal and unpleafant 

Ideas on the Imagination, whereas brute Crea- 

tures ſuffer from the Body chiefly. Horſes 

and other Brute Creatures. have indeed their 

ſeveral Affections, and are ſometimes actuated 

into Heat and Fretting by ſomething from In- 

ſtinet; yet as that Diſcompoſure is in its Na- 

ture ſimple, and accompany d with little or no 

regular Reflexion, it therefore ſoon wears off, 

or the Canſequence muſt be to bring the Crea- 

ture into a Fever. But Chronical Habits in a 
a 880 „ Horſe 
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Horſe have often this Influence to change hj 


_ 'Temper and Diſpoſition, ſo as to render hin 


ſluggiſh by abating his natural Courage, an 
by long Continuance will render him faint an 
unable to bear any great Fatigue, and likeyiſ 
obnoxious to many Accidents, which exceed 


ingly leſſen his Value; and yet a Horſe, not 
withſtanding thoſe Infirmities, will promiſe in 


differently well, as to outward Appearance. 
Sometimes {ſuch Habits are ſo ſtrongly rivet 


| ed, that no Change or Alteration will give | 


Turn to them; and the Body is often fo thoroy: 
ly blended with them, that they become, as it 
were, their natural State; and the removing 
of ſuch Habits can ſeldom be attempted by an 


one, becauſe in all ſuch Caſes it is difficult to 


make an exact Judgment concerning them 
But that there are ſuch hidden Indiſpoſitions, 
is very manifeſt ; and I believe there are ſey, 
who have bought any Number of young 


Horſes, which they have kept to their Maty- 


rity, and have not at the ſame time found 
ſome who were dull, faint and lazy, attain 
afterwards to ſufficient Mettle and Courage: 


And whenever this happens to any Horſe that 


looks plump and in good Caſe, it is, no doubt, 


an Inftance of ſome habitual Diſorder in his 
Blood, tho' at the ſame time there muſt have 


been no Havock made upon any principal 
Member. As to thoſe who are lean, jaded, 
and out of Heart, and by that means loſe their 
Spirit and Mettle, there are ſo many Inftances 
thereof in the Knowledge of Horſemen, that 
there needs be no Notice taken of them here, 


eſpecially as the Cauſe is viſible at firſt Sight, 


and moreover, as all ſuch Indiſpoſitions are 
often removed by Eaſe and Food. 9 
e w 


Chap. 2. Of the Inſtin? of Horſes. 33 


unge But beſides the Difference of Tempers, which 
ler ni proceed from Habit, or thoſe peculiar to the 
different Kinds of Horſes in the ſame Country; 


0 1 the Horſes of different Countries, as well as 
ſikeniſ the other Inhabitants, have alſo their different 

excel and peculiar Inclinations. The Horſes that are Diferen: 
ſe, not brought from Turky are by no means to be Tempers 
niſe u managed by Force, but by gentle Uſage. The 5 4 
ance, Barbs are nimble, active, courageous, and rent King- 
rive, gentle to Admiration, and the moſt tractable doms. 
give! of any in the World; and it is reported of 

horoy! them, that they are ſo ſenſible and obedient in 

„ as i cir own Country, as to ſtand promiſeuouſſy 

novin with Mares without making the leaſt Diſtur- 

by an bance. The Spaniſh Horſes will do the fame : 

cult ul They are alſo of great Mettie and Spirit, and 


them 
ſitions, 
e few, 
young 
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found 


attain 
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But 


exceeding courageous, but not quite ſo docible 
as thoſe of Barbary, Some Flanders Horſes are 


alſo very tractable, and making Allowance for 


their Bulk and Size, many of them are alſo 
rery active and nimble, and indeed, after their 
Kind, are exceeding ſtately. On the other 
hand, the Frieſland Horſes, and many of our 
own Races, are very ſtubborn and froward, 
and muſt therefore be managed with the great- 
eſt Care imaginable. _ | 


Sir William Hope, in the Sixth Chapter of sir l. 


his Treatiſe of Horſemanſhip, gives the Pre- Hie“ Re- 
marks on 


ference to ya Horſes above all other, both the '5, .. 


in oe of Sagacity and Temper. He ſays, » 
* Of all the Horſes in the World, the Spanifh 
* Horſes are the wiſeſt, by far the wiſeſt, and 
© ſtrangely wife, beyond any Man's Imagina- 
: tion, but are not the eafier dreſs'd for that, 
. becauſe they obſerve too much with their 
Eyes, and their Memories are too good, ſo 
* that they conclude with their own Judgment 


too 


; . . 
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Remarks We find different Accounts in Authors con- 


them. and of a large Stature; but according to the 


34 The Dieting of Horſes. 
© too ſoon, without the Rider's Reaſoning, 2 
it were, without their Hoſt ; whereas they 

© ſhould obey his Hand and Heel, and that 
not by Rote neither, but by Act; which is 

a Habit got by many Leſſons methodicall 
© taught. The Spaniſh Horſe may be juftly 
* calld the Prince of Horſes; and, if well 
* choſen, is the Nobleſt Horſe in the World, 
For firſt, there is no Horſe ſo curiouſly 

_ © ſhaped all over from Head to Foot; he js 
© alſo the moſt beautiful that can be, being 
not ſo thin and Lady-like as the Barb, nor 
* ſo groſs as the Neapolitan, but between both, 
© He is very docile, and of great Spirit and 
© Courage; hath the proudeſt Walk, ſtatelief 
Action in his 'Trot, loftieſt Gallop, and 
* ſwifteſt Career; and is alſo the lovingeſt 
and gentleſt Horſe, and fitteſt for a King 
in a Day of Triumph to ſhew himſelf to 
his People, or at the Head of an Army, of 
any Horſe in the World. 


4 


4 


of the An- cerning the Spaniſh Horſes. In the Time of 
clents con- 


cerning Alfirtus, it would appear they were very ftrong, 


Accounts of Oppianus, and others, their Breed 
have, at another Time, been weak and ſlender, 
tho of great Activity, inſomuch that they even 
exceed the Parthian Horſes, and all the Races 
of the Eaſt in Speed. It ſeems alſo, by what 
we learn from the ſame Authors, that ſome" 
have run down their Courage; but according 
to what their Breeds are at preſent, and by, 
ſuch of them as come into our Nation, they 
ſeem very much to anſwer the Character Sit 
William Hope has given of them: Tho' the 
Duke of Newcaſtle prefers the Barbs, on the 

3 r 


chap. 2: of the Inflint? of Horſer 
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their gentle and tractable Nature. That No- 
ble Perſon gives the Spaniſh Horſes much the 
ſame Character Sir William has done; but as 
for the Barbs, he ſays, they were his Favou- 
rites, and that he never knew their Equals, 
for the Excellency of their Size, their pure and 
nervous Force, their gentle Nature and Trao- 


T he Duke 


of Neu- 


cafile's O- 


pinion of 


the Barbs. 


ableneſs. He owns they have neither the 


.. tep, Trot, nor Gallop ſo ſtately as the Gen- 
bei jets or Spaniſh Horſes, but when once they are 
; 10 well reſearch'd or put to it, he affirms, he 


| both 
it and 
telieſt 


of Aires, as well for the Manage De Guerre, 


. nervous, ſtrong, and ſwift, and are alſo excel- 
Ke lently well winded ; but that ſome of them are 
If . dull and melancholick, yea even in the Field, 


1y, of 


con- 
ne of 
trong, 
o the 
Breed 


retain. the Marks of Wounds they have re- 
c . 
All the lateſt Writers have commended the 
durage of the Barbs, as alſo their gentle and 


=" actable Nature; and it is not unworthy to be 

N ace Pbſerved, that altho' Gentleneſs, or rather a 

what Flexibility of Temper, my ſometimes accom- 
pany a ſoft Delicacy in Horſes, and many other 

ſome El1C 

rding Nrratures; yet it holds for the moſt part, that 


je ſeldom find true Mettle and Courage in any 


de Horſe, without a great Deal of Docility and 
r Sit NMidneſs; and thoſe are commonly the moſt 
tie Nourageous, which cannot be awaken d upon 


1 the 
zOUNK 


rery {light Occaſion. Howbeit, a Horſe of 
Sant D right 


never ſaw Horſes go ſo well as they, all Sorts 


paſſades, Terra a Terra, as in the Leaps. And 
afterwards he obſerves, that they are moſt 


until they are awaked, or that there be ſome- 
hing required of them. He takes Notice like- 
wiſe, that the Mountain Barbs are the beſt 
und moſt courageous, and that many of them 
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right Courage will always appear beautiful, 

and ſhew an uncommon Spirit in his Actions. 
The Action is, no doubt, that whereby ve 
can beſt judge of the Temper of any Horſes, 
yet there are ſome other Marks from the out- 
ward Make, which may alſo be of Uſe to us 
tho', as has been obſerved, thoſe taken from 
Colour are not much to be depended on. The 
whole Make of a Horſe ſometimes diſcovers to 
us, that he is of a dull and heavy Appearance, 
and ſometimes we may with half an Eye per: 
ceive a Horſe to be of ſuch a Make, as muf 
render him fleet, nimble, and full of Agility: 
And ſome things may alſo be gathered fron 
the Make of particular Parts; but the ſure 
Judgment we can form of a Horſe's 'Temper 
by outward Signs, is, no doubt, from a Horſe's 

Countenance. YN . 

| TheLooks As a Horſe of a good docible Temper has 
3 always a ſerene Look, and as there is a pier 
of a Horſe cing, lively Eye, and a lofty Carriage, when 
much to there is Courage; fo when a Horſe is vicious 
2 1 d he has a lowering, ſowre Look, his Eye wild and 
Judging | fierce ; but that Fierceneſs is only ſuch as ue 
700 * obſerve in ſome Beaſts of Prey, which proceeds 


from a Fear mixed with Anger and Cruelty, 
The Ears of ſome Horſes denote their il 
Temper. A Horſe that kicks or bites, lays 


back his Ears like a Greyhound, and like 1 


Fox when environ'd with Dogs, turns up the 
Whites of his Eyes. Wall-ey'd Horſes are of- 
ten vicious, and thoſe which are diſh-faced are 
commonly ſtubborn and ill-natured. W 
Some Horſes have a Deadneſs in their Looks 
without a frowning Aſpect, or any of the com- 
mon Signs which denote Vice, and yet upon 


Trial prove very ſtubborn, Others have a 
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Chap. 3. Of the Habits of Horſes. 


Aſpect which denotes too much Vivacity, and 
Quickneſs of the Animal Life; and 


theſe Horſes, upon Trial, are found not to 
have true Mettle, but fret and ſpend them- 
ſelves in a very ſhort Time, unleſs a more than 
ordinary Care be taken of them; and ſome 
are ſo fearful and skittiſn, that the Motion 
of a Finger diſturbs them. 


Theſe and many other Things may be learn'd 
in general, from the Aſpect and Countenance 


of Horſes ; but as to the Variety and Mixture 
of 'Tempers that are in thoſe Creatures, either 
naturally or by Habit, there is no Phyſiogno- 
my can diſcover them; but it would be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the Keeper or Groom to 
ſtudy the Temper and Inclinations of ſuch 
Horſes as come under their Management ; 


which cannot eaſily be done, with reſpe& to all; 


becauſe of the different Humours and Inclina- 
tions which we often obſerve-in the ſame Horſe. 
And where-ever we perceive a Fickleneſs and 
Variety of Temper, it ought as much as poſſi- 
ble to be changed, by inducing good Habits. 


erregen Een OOHIRIO HEIRS 
CHAP I: 


Of Habits, and how all Horſes are guided 
more or leſs thereby; the Manner how ill 


Habits are induced, with the proper 
Means to avoid them. Eg 


I Need not acquaint any ingenious Reader, 


that by a Habit we commonly underſtand 
ſomewhat that is not natural to any e 
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but acquired. But as this Definition is not 


enough extenſive, we ſhall take ſome Notice 
of the different Kinds of Habits, ſo far as is 
neceſſary to our Purpoſe. And, Firſt, 


The diffe- There are ſome Habits peculiar to the Con- 
rent Kind ſtitutions of all Animals, which may properly 
of Habits. enough be called univerſal bodily Habits; o- 


Bodily 
Habits, 
what they 


are, 


thers conſiſt chiefly in Actions, which are in 
ſome Senſe alſo bodily Habits, but proceed 


merely from Uſe and Cuſtom, independent of 


the Conſtitution. There are alſo Habits of 
the Mind, and theſe relate chiefly to Man; 
but our Buſineſs is only to take Notice of 
thoſe Habits which Brute Creatures are capa- 
ble of, particularly Horſes ; and theſe we are 


to conſider in the foregoing reſpects. 


Both Man and Beaſt participate alike in di- 
vers bodily Habits; and thoſe which relate 
to the Conſtitution are ſaid to be good or bad, 
according as the Body is in good or bad State. 
When an Animal is in perfect Health, viz. has 


a good Appetite and Digeſtion, is able to en- 


dure Fatigue, he is then reputed to be in good 
Caſe, and of a good Habit of Body ; and this is 
only accounted a Habit, as that good OEcono- 


my is conſtantly maintain'd without any great 


Alteration ; and therefore in order to a good 
Habit of Body, it is neceſſary that the Blood 
ſhould alſo be in a good State, neither too 
groſs, nor too thin, nor of too large, or ſmall 
a Quantity, but as it were rightly adjuſted 
to the Capacity of the Veſſels; beſides, it 
ought to be as free as poſſible, from any fo- 
reign or heterogeneous Mixture, that is to fay, 
it ought to have all thoſe Qualities, and parti- 
cipate of ſuch Mixtures, of Flegm, Sulphur 


and Spirit, Oc. which we. obſerve in the Blood 
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of all Animals, ſo as may be moſt agreeable 


to their Subſiſtance, though we cannot declare 


wherein that Equability conſiſts ; only we are 
retty well aſſured, that a due and regular 
Motion of the Blood and Fluids contributes 


| chiefly towards it, as that prevents them from 
Stagnation and Putrefaction. And as theſe 
Qualities are neceſſary to a right ordered Con- 


ſtitution, ſo where there is an ill Habit, we 
may more or leſs obſerve a contrary Diſpoſi- 
tion. In all ill Habits the Secretions are af- 
fected, which proceeds from the Want of that 


uniform and regular Motion of the Blood, and 


thoſe other Requiſites we have obſerved to be 
neceſſary in a State of Health. And we have 
taken Notice in our Farrier's Guide, that the 


Secretions muſt be affected, either when the 
Body is in a Plethorick and full State, which 


is called a Repletion; or when it is lean and 


exhauſted, and in a State of Exhinanition; and 


from thence proceed all the other Accidents 
and Changes in the Animal Canals and Fluids, 
which accompany an ill Habit; but when ei- 
ther of theſe happen accidentally by catching 
Cold, or from any Miſmanagement, whereby 


the State of the Body is ſuddenly changed ; 
| in that Caſe the Body is not ſaid properly 


to be of an ill Habit, but diſeaſed. 


As.a good Habit of Body is, for the moſt 


part, natural to thoſe Conſtitutions where that 
prevails, ſo ill Habits are, for the moſt part, 
alſo inherent ; and we may obſerve among ſe- 
veral of the Brute Creatures, as great a Diffe- 


rence in this reſpe&, as among Men. Some 


are ſo hardy, that they can ſcarcely be injur'd 


with any Kind of Management ; and others 
are ſo delicate and tender, that we find it 
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40 T̃ be Dieting of Herſet. 
very difficult to preſerve them in any tolerable 
State of Health. There are others, which al- 
tho they be naturally hardy, yet when by any 
Accident their Conſtitutions are once weaken d 
and broke, and if this is not taken Care of, 
but the Indiſpoſition ſuffer'd to go on, the 
Conſtitution becomes at length ſo much changed 
from what it has been, that this debilitated 
State becomes as if it was purely natural; and 
as often as we meet with any Inſtance of this 
Kind, it muſt, no doubt, with the greateſt 
Propriety be accounted an ill Habit; as on the 
contrary, that can only in a ftri& Senſe be cal- 
led a good Habit, when the natural State of 
the Body, which was of itſelf weak and deli- 
cate, is by Time and good Management ren- 
der'd otherwiſe. And in this Senſe, all good 
or evil Habits are originally owing to ſome fo- 
reign Cauſe or Miſmanagement, tho they may 
be more or leſs aggravated, according to the 
Degree of Goodneſs or Badneſs in each Con- 
ſtitution. Thus much we thought neceſſary 
concerning Habits in the Conftitution in ge- 
neral: As to the Way and Manner how good 
Habits are to be induced or maintain'd, as alſo 
the Cauſe of ill Habits, with the proper Me- 
thod of preventing them ; thoſe 'Things ſhall be 
fully confider'd in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe. 
The Ha- The other Habits which we are to take No- 


bits which tice of in this Place relate chiefly to Action, 


relate to . | 
the A&j. and become more or leſs ſo in Brute Creatures, 


ons of as they are more or leſs encouraged by their 


Brute 


Creaures, Keepers and Overſees. The natural Actions 


of all Brute Creatures tend principally to their 
Preſervation ; and as they are only guided by 
that Inſtinct, their whole Buſineſs is to find out 
their proper Food, to keep themſelves from 
Danger, 
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le Danger; and to propagate their Kind, which 


al- they all do in their various Ways. Thoſe 

ny which are appointed for our Service to be aſ- 
id IM (ful to us in our Labours, are, no doubt, of 

_ all others the moſt tractable; and of theſe, 

the 


ſome are more ſuſceptible of Inſtruction than 


ed others. We are indebted to Oxen and Kine, 
ted and to many other Creatures, for their Ser- 
nd vices, as well as to Horſes. The Services of 


the firſt are indeed chiefly for Food, and the 
Benefit they are to us in other reſpects, is on- 
ly in ſome Counties for Draught, and therefore 
all they do is by a fort of Compulſion; and it is 
only with regard to Toil and Labour, that ſome 
other Creatures are made Uſe of in foreign Parts. 
But the Labours of Horſes are various and ma- 
nifold, and they are therefore by Nature en- 
dow'd with different Capacities, which may be 
improved to different Services; but altho' ſome 
very far excell others, both as to their bodily 
perfections and Temper; yet their whole Acti- 
ons are chiefly conducted by Habit, to ſone | 
of which they betake themſelves naturally, while | 
they are taught and inſtructed in others. | 
This is ſo very manifeſt, that we need ad- 
vance no Inſtances to prove it. A Horſe that 
has been always uſed to run abroad in the Fields, 
where he hath his full Scope and Liberty, is 
at firſt, with much Difficulty, brought into a 
Stable; and as ſuch an one has been altogether 
accuſtomed to drink of the Brook or Pond, and 
to gather all his Suſtenance from the Ground; 
what he eats at the Rack is with no ſmall Pain 
for ſome Time, and he can hardly be prevail'd 
on to drink out of a Pail, until he is almoſt 
burnt up with Drought, or has had the fre- 
quent Example of others before him. The 
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implanted in a Horſe's Nature, he eaſily falls 


if they are not curb'd in the Beginning, and 
changed into others that are better; which may, 


take Delight in after Uſe, are at firſt more 
terrible than the Whip; and no one who 


Manage, tho' they afterwards perform them 


captivated with bad Habits, if they be once 
 inured to them, as with thoſe that are good; 
and therefore a great deal of Care ſhould-be 


into the Hands of a good Keeper: But we of⸗ 
ten find, that from the Want of Judgment in 


— . —ͤ— 
— —— — — 


wms Dibtoge Hoſe: 
Curry-Comb and Bruſh, which many Horſes 


has been in a Riding-School, but muſt have 
ſeen how many Horſes tremble when they 
come to be taught their firſt Leſſons in the 


with the greateſt. Pride, and oftentimes diſ- 
dain that Rider, who knqus not how to hu- 
mour their Actions: And it is no leſs obſery- 
ables that Horſes are as fond and as much 


taken. to ſeaſon Horſes betimes with ſuch Ha- 
bits as are moſt agreeable to the ſeveral Uſes 
for which they are intended. ge. 


into bad Habits of his own accord, and thoſe 
Habits are alſo the moſt laſting, which are the 
moſt agreeable to his Temper and Conſtitution, 


no doubt, be done in a great meaſure, if he falls 


many of thoſe Perſons, a Number of Hor 
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ſes are render'd much worſe, inftead of grow- 
ing better; for altho' they may indeed wear 
oft ſome Habits by Stripes and ill Uſage, 
yet when ſuch Methods are indiſcreetly fol- 

low'd, theſe Habits are, for the moſt part, 
changed into others, which ar® moſt pernici- 
. l , 
There are but few Perſons entruſted with Such as 
the Management and Care of Horſes, through- 37* 9977s 
ly enough qualify'd for ſo difficult an Office; skilfulneſ: 
and for that Reaſon many Gentlemen leave of their 
but little to their Grooms and Servants, ex- Pers. 
cepting what relates to the laborious Part. It 
is not a ready Hand in dreſſing and currying, 

or a common methodical Way of feeding and 
keeping the Stable in good Order, or even the 
Knowledge of many obvious Faults and Imper- 
fections in Horſes, that can render any one a 

ood and accompliſnd Groom; and yet we 

nd but few Perſons of that Occupation, whoſe 
Knowledge. extends farther. There are alſo 
many Querries, and Riding-Maſters, and a Num- 
ber of others, inſtructed with the managing of 
young Horſes, who, notwithſtanding they are 
well enough acquainted with the common Rules 
of their Profeſſion, are however wanting in 
many things that relate to the giving of good 
and proper Habits. 


i To bring Horſes into good Order and Diſ- The Qua 


cipline, and to give them thoſe Habits that are of A 


proper for them, it is requiſite the Perſon, Keeper or 
whoſe Buſineſs that is, ſhould, in the firſt place, Manager 
— of Horſes. 


pers and Diſpoſitions of different Horſes, in or- 


der to aſſign them their ſeveral Tasks and Em- 


ployments, which they ſeem to be the moſt cut 
out for by Nature; even as a prudent TRIS 
— takes 
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Capacity. 


The Dieting of Horſes. 
takes notice of the Tempers and Inclinations 


of his Children, and puts ſuch Buſineſſes into 
their Hands, as he judges may be moſt agree- 


able to them. He ought to diſtinguiſh between 
| thoſe Actions pf a Horſe which are purely na- 
tural, and uch 
or Acquirement ; and likewiſe from a thorough 


as proceed from any ill Habit 


Experience to know the different Tendency of 
bad Habits, the better to conquer them with- 


out Violence to the Conſtitution. He ſhould 


himſelf be a Man of 'Temper, free from Heat 


and Paſſion ; for a Man who is unable to con- 


quer his own Paſſions, can never have Patience 


enough -ro conquer the ſhrewd or ſtubborn 
Tricks of a Horſe by any other Means but 


mere Force. His Eye ſhould be quick and 


watchful to obſerve every Part of a Horſe's 
Carriage, and whatever elſe may be an Impe- 
diment in thoſe Actions he puts him upon; and 
from a long Experience, he ſhould be able to 


foreſee Accidents, tho remote and at a Diſtance. 
He ſnould alſo be a great Lover of Horſes, and 


never ſo much gene, as when engaged in the 


Buſineſs of his Occupation. This is, no doubt, 


a very great Qualification in a Horſeman, as 


it is indeed in all other Buſineſſes whatſoever ; 
and we frequently ſee the barely Induſtrious, by 


their cloſe and conſtant Application, even get 


the better of Perſons of ſuperior Genius and 


As Horſes are without Reaſon, and take their 
Inſtructions chiefly by dumb Signs; and ſeeing 
the Knowledge they have in all their Leſſons 
is owing only to repeated Uſe, it is not there- 


fore to be expected, that they ſhould be capa- 


ble of very great Variety, and thoſe which 
excell in that reſpe& muſt have a more than 
com- 
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mmon Sagacity. It is eaſy enough to habi- 


ate Horſes to the Plow, or to draw in a 


ach or Waggon, becauſe there is nothing 
rplexing-in thoſe Kind of Exerciſes; and it 
only to break their Stubbornneſs by ſuch gone Ob- 
ſage as the Owner or Overſeer ſhall ſee moſt ſervations 
eſſary, which is for the moſt part effeQuated Tem 2 
keeping them conſtantly to Labour; and and Capa- 
tentimes when Horſes are very tractable of city of 

emſelves, they need only be join'd to proper 
oke-fellows, whoſe Company and Example to prevent 
me will bring them to their Buſineſs. It is ill Habits. 


leſs eaſy to bring a Horſe to travel, to car- 
a Burden, or go thro* any Service, which 
quires no other Action in the Performance, 
t what is purely natural; a little Uſe and 
aGice will ſoon perfect moſt Horſes in ſuch 
hings, and Time will alſo, without much Cor- 
jon, break ſome Horſes of Stubbornneſs, and 
any other Vices whereunto they may be natu- 
ily addicted. But when a Horſe is to be in- 

ted, and taught many different Actions, it 
ut, no doubt, be very perplexing, and alſo re- 
wre a very long Uſe and Practice, eſpecially as 
ey have no Aſſiſtance from Reaſon, and but 


tle from Memory, which are the main 


durces from ' whence we ourſelves derive our 


inowledge ; and therefore, with reſpe& to 
reatures, where thoſe Faculties are very im- 


erfect, it muſt be difficult to bring them in- 
the Uſe of many different Habits ; and they 


uſt be kept in the conftant Exerciſe of all 


them, after they are once ſeaſon'd with 


hem, otherwiſe the continued Exerciſe of one 


abit would ſoon wear out the reſt. 


Theſe Things ought, no doubt, to be con- 
dered diligently by Riding-Maſters, and others, 
5 — woo 


orſes, 
neceſſary 
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| Capacities and Abilities ought to be as my 
ſtudied. by them, as the Talents of Boys 


very commendable while he puts him chiefly u 
on ſuch, without forcing him againſt the Gi 
into Exerciſes he is no ways capable of. 


ſons which are taught Horſes in the Schools, 
Riding, are not only in themſelves exceedin 


ful Carriage, but are alſo of great Uſe and In 


Horſes are of in the Wars when regimentel 


Rider. And this Kind of Management is ye 


Actions of a Horſe are only regulated; and i 


Kind fo uſeful and noble. But tho' all is found 
ed on ſuch Actions as are natural, yet it 1 


Te Dieting of Horſe, 
who have the Making of "Horſes ; and they 


their Tutors and Inſtructors, and a Man of th; 
rough Judgment and long Practice may, 1 
doubt, diſtinguiſn thoſe Actions wherein a 


Horſe may excel moſt ; and his Conduct will 


In coult indeed be allow d, that thoſe 1. 


pretty and very much add to a Horſe's Grad 
portance ; for beſides, the Service manage 


any Man who is an expert Rider, has th 
greateſt Advantage in the World over a ſing 
Adverſary, when mounted on a well-dreſs 
Horſe, who has no other Will but that of h 


the more commendable, as by it, the natur: 
deed if it was otherwiſe, it could never beat 


tain'd to by Horſes, neither would it be in it 


difficult to form a perfectly well-managed Horle 
becauſe all Horſes have not the ſame natur 
Actions alike, which in a great meaſure pro 


_ ceeds from the Difference of Shape and Make 


which even affects thoſe Actions that are th 
moſt ſimple, _ _ 

Some Horſes, let them be never ſo Young, at 
however not to be brought to any gentle Actio 


or Carriage, even as we find ſome of our on 


Species 


hap- 3: - Of the Hubirs of Horſes, 


1d they pecies, who can never be taught to dance. 
as mund there are ſome Horſes, which altho* they 
30ys bike readily to one Kind of Exerciſe, ꝙet there 
2 of the other Exerciſes in the Manage to which 
nay, ey have no natural Diſpoſition; and all the 
rein ay in the World can never ſubje& them to 
t will ich. Neither ſhall we find any Horſe: fo ab- 
iefly Hate ly form'd, as to be alike capable of all Leſ- 
e on ns, no more than it is poſſible for any ſingle 
OT» 


an to excel in all bodily Exerciſes: And there- 


fe Lehe a Horſe may be eaſily led into Habits, 
chools ch are worſe than his natural Actions, when 
ny eus into the Hands of an unskilful Tutor. 
Grad 


or my own part, ſo far as I may venture to 
we my Judgment in this Affair, I look upon 
to be none of the leaſt Qualifications in a 


and In 
Nanage 
mente( 


has tie natural Action of a Horſe thoſe Points 
a \ingMherein he is to be chiefly inſtructed ; for when 
|-drels| ich Perſons are not able to do this, or when 
it of 5 hey negle& to do it, and a Horſe is hurried on 
it is \Wwhat he is incapable of, it renders him either 
_ naturWhogether ſtupid, turns him to be vicious, or 
and Wreaks his Conſtitution, and thereby ruins his 
r beaWealth, et e 
e in 1 But yet we onght to plead in favour of the 
s found 


diding-Maſters, that thoſe Faults and Miſcar- 
ages are oftentimes more owing to the Owners 
han to them. The Experience which many of 
he latter have, convinces them fully of the In- 
onſiſtency of ſuch Methods; but ſome Gentle- 
en, who have but a ſuperficial Knowledge 
both of Horſes and Riding, are ſo fond, not 
only of their own Judgment, but ſo confident 
ft their Horſes Abilities beyond what they re- 


yet it 
d Horle 

natur 
re pre 
d Make 


are th 
ang, an 
e Actid 


ur Maſter, even againſt his Will, compel their 
Species | 45 Horſes 


iding-Mafter, to diſtinguiſh perfectly from 


ally are, that they oftentimes make the Riding- 
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| Rider, as it alſo enables him to preſerve an 


: Horſemen, that a Horſe ought in the firſt ply 


- 


_ Exerciſes whereof he is capable; and it like 
wiſe helps to overcome thoſe Habits we ofte: 


Means to gain him; but no doubt, with ſon 
Horſes, both ought alternately to be folloye 
It is certain all Horſes ſhould be more or le 
brought under Subjection, which ought ex: 


this is done, no Subjection in the World canh 


The Dieting of Horſes; 
Horſes to ſuch Actions, as render them li 


to thoſe Inconveniencies above-mention'd, 
I know it is a received Maxim among ma 


to be brought under an abſolute Subjectia 
after which he may be led into any kind of 4 
tion; and others approve the winning a Hoy 
over by Love and gentle Uſage, as the readie 


in many reſpects to be abſolute; but wh: 


able to bring a Horſe to Actions whereunt 
he has no natural Diſpoſition” 

The Advantage of an abſolute Subjectio 
conſiſts in this, that if a Horſe be vicious 
ſtubborn by Nature, it keeps that under, bj 
which Means he is forced to perform all thol 


times meet with in Horſes, which are owing 
ſome Antipathy ; and it is a great Eaſe to th 


continue him in the Practice of all thoſe Lef 


| ſons he has been taught; but as this is neceſ 


ſary in many reſpe&s, ſo a Horſe ought no lel 


to be ſooth'd and applauded when he does well 
for many of thoſe Creatures are, no doubt, 4 


ſenſible of Kindneſs as of bad Uſage ; and mi 


meet with Inſtances where ſome will do morn 


by Applauſe, than by any Correction in thi 


World ; and yet as they are void of Reaſon 
we find the beſt temper d and moſt ſagacious 0 
them all, when over-much indulged, grow wan 


ton, and even inſult the Perſon that — 
af 2 them 
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them; but this is the leſs to be wonder'd at, as 


we frequently meet with the ſame kind of In- 
ſolence among Rational Creatures. For which 


em lia} 
vd. 


Ng mar 
rſt pla Cauſe it is abſolutely neceſſary, that a due Au- 
bjectillthority ſhould be kept up, in order to regulate 


d of 1M: Horſe's Behaviour ; and this ſhould be tem- 
a Hor per'd in ſuch manner as is moſt agreeable to the 
readMieveral Circumſtances obſervable in his Actions 
ith ſon and Inclinations, whether Natural or Habitual, 

ollogeMubich muſt not only be the likelieſt Means to 


e or Hod bad Habits, but to induce and maintain 
ole which are ood. | 
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T Hough we hans in our Farrier's New Guide, 
taken ſome Notice of thoſe Things which 
Phyſicians term Non-Naturals, yet we judge it 
rery neceſſary in this Place to make ſome fur- 
ther Obſervations concerning them; becauſe 
upon the right ordering of them, the Health 


and Preſervation of all Animals principally 
depends. 


Watching, Things excreted, or retain'd, with the 


profitable or hurtful by Neceflity. The Air is 
the proper Element wherein we live, and with- 
out 1t we cannot breathe ; but when the Air is 


ether too thick, or too much rarify'd and * 
the 
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The Non- Natural are in Number Sir, Lix. Whar 
Air, Meat and Drink, Motion and Reſt, Sleep and Things 


Aſections of the Mind; and theſe are ſaid to be turals 
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ITI The Dieting of Horſes. 
the Body muſt be affected, eſpecially if then 
be any previous Indiſpoſition of Plenitude ang 
Fulneſs, or when the Body has been too much 
harraſs d and low ; for either of thoſe Extreme, 
render the Bodies of all Animals the mor: 


ſuſceptible of outward Impreſſions from the 


The Ef- 
fects of 
Air upon 
the Con- 
ſtitution 
of Ani- 


- mals. 


Air. SEED 

When the Air is too thick, it proves injuri: 
ous to us, becauſe by its extraordinary Preſſure 
it hinders Perſpiration ; ſo that the Secretion 
become thereby affected, and the Matter which 
ſhould be carried off thro' the Pores of the 
Skin, whether by Sweat, or inſenſible Tranſpi. 


ration, is forced to find a Paſſage ſome other 
Way, or elſe there is a Load laid upon the prin- 


cipal Bowels; and from hence a Horſe ma 
eaſily turn Cheſt- foundred, or become other wit 
affected in his Wind; but if this Redundang 


happens very much upon the Stomach and Guts 


and the Glands and Fibres in thoſe Parts become 


relaxed, then probably will enſue violent Gri- 


pings and Looſeneſs. Sometimes the Load falls 
upon the Eyes, the Mouth, and Glands about 


the Throat; and then the Horſe is affected 25 
with a Cold, which ſeldom fails to cauſe a Run- 


ning at the Noſe ; but if a Horſe be fleſhy and 
full when this Preſſure is made * his Body, 
there is oftentimes in ſuch a Caſe a very great 


Stagnation of the Blood in all Parts, which ter- 
minates in a putrid or malignant Fever, as the 


Want of Circulation diſpoſes the Blood to Cor- 


ruption and Putrefaction; and ſometimes, as in 


the Caſe of a ſtagnated peſtilential Air, the Ob- 
ſtructions are ſo ſudden, and ſo univerſal, that 
they ſoon occaſion Death, by affecting the Brain, 


or other principal Parts. 


But 


21 4 
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But when the Air is too much rarif,”d and 
thin, the Preſſure thereof is not then fufficient 
to ſqueeze the Glands and Veſſels on the Ex- 
tremities of the Skin and outward Parts, where- 
by a Redundancy muſt unavoidably follow, and 
the principal Bowels become loaded, the ſame 
as when the Air is too thick and condenſed : 
Beſides that thoſe Glands are oftentimes by 
this means gorged, and the Matter they con- 
tain, ferments and turns corrupt, which has 
often this other Effect, viz. to break out upon 
the Skin, cauſing a Foulneſs. e 
Food, when it is unwholſome, or if it be 
adminiſtred in an over- great Quantity, or when 
it is given with too frugal a Hand, cauſes alſo 
many of the ſame Diſorders in the Animal Bo- 
dy. When a neceſſary Quantity of Food is pood. 
with-held from any Creature, that Creature ben 
comes low and languiſhing, and from Want of 
a ſufficient Stock of Spirits, the Blood is not 
drove to the Extremities in ſuch Plenty, as is 
ſufficient for a regular Secretion ; ſo that the 
inward Parts become ſometimes loaded with a 
Preſſure and Difficulty of Breathing, and the 
Diſcharges outwardly are ſometimes too libe- 
ral, and ſometimes too ſparing ; the Veſſels 
and Fibres ſuffer a Waſte, and turn relaxed, 
from whence often happen Agues, and inter- 
mittting Diſtempers. When the Food of Ani- General 
mals is unwholſome, it begets a viſcid, thick Cautions 
Blood, whereby it is apt to ſtagnate either in in Feed: 


Whole or in Part; from whence proceed di- * 
vers Infirmities and Diſeaſes: But when a Horſe 
eats too great a Quantity of any Kind of Food, 
tho” it be never ſo pure and wholſome, it may, 
and oftentimes becomes prejudicial, as it crams 
and fills up the Veſſels, and thereby expoſes the 
e Body 


— 
aum 
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Body to many Diſorders. But the Reader may 
conſult that Chapter of our PFarrier's Guilds, 


Frxrerciſe As no Creature can ſubſiſt without Food, be- 
and Reſt, cauſe of the perpetual Diſſipation and Waſte 
natural to all Bodies, which muſt therefore be 
n by freſh Supplies of Matter, ſo Exer 

ci 


ter, it is therefore the moſt ſimple, and unleſs 


dilutes the Blood and other Juices; which, with- 


| fimple and pure, is, no doubt, the beſt ; but i 


or at an improper Seaſon, it may occaſion very 


all Animals conſiſts in the due and uniform Mo- 
tion of the Blood, which is conſtantly main. 
' tain'd and kept up by the perpetual Action and 


Animals; and without bodily Motion, the other 
rould not be ſufficient. If a Creature was only 
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where we have treated of Surfeitrs, The Drink 
of all Brute Creatures being nothing but Wa- 
it be very much ftagnated, or impregnated with 
unwholſome mineral Particles, it ſeldom proves 
prejudicial, but extremely uſeful, as it is the 


proper Vechicle of all their Food, and what 


out a ſufficient Quantity of Liquid, would ſoon 
grow thick and viſcid. That which is the moſt 


it be at any time drank in over-great Quantity, 


great Diſorders, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 


vile is no leſs uſeful. The Life and Health o 


Impulſe of the Heart, and by the Motion of the 
Lungs and Midriff ; yet the Motion of the whole 
Body, perform'd by other Members, is no les 
neceſlary to the Health and Preſervation of all 


to live, and had nothing required of it but to 
continue in one Poſture, like a Piece of Clock. af 
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forced to labour ; ſo their Bodies are, by the 


33 


Wiſdom of Providence, perfectly adapted there- 


unto; and that which is in one reſpect nece ſſa- 
ry to their Health and Preſervation, is no leſs 
beneficial in another. 


) 
' The Bodies of all Creatures are made up of Cautions 
0 


an infinite Number of Veſſels, many of which 


are alſo infinitely ſmall, and yet they contain 
their proper Juices, which muſt be in perpetual 


The Action of the Heart gives the original Im- 


ply'd, as from a Fountain; but the Action of 


concern- 
ing Exets 


ciſe. 


Motion, in order to the Conſervation of Health. 


pulſe, and from hence the whole Body is ſup- 


nne Muſcles in bodily Exerciſe chiefly keeps up 


that Motion in the extreme and outward Parts, 
where the Veſlels are the ſmalleſt ; and with- 
out ſuch Motion, the Juices in thoſe Parts, 


de very much diſorder'd; beſides that the con- 


tioſe Veſſels, that the Body muſt ſoon become 


which are apt of themſelves to turn viſcid and 
thick, would ſoon ſtagnate, and the Secretions 


tinual Supplies of Food would ſo much gorge 


g ho better than a dead Weight, and for Want of 
" having the Secretions duly perform'd, a Re- 


lundancy muſt unavoidably happen, whereby, 
s has been already obſerved, the principal 


e may expect the ſame Effects, as from an in- 
emporal Air, or an Exceſs of Food; and 4 
orſe in this Condition is not only expoſed to 
Fevers of the worſt Kind, but likewif: to be 
heſt-founder'd, and by the continual Load up- 
dn the Lungs and Midriſt, to turn conſumptive. 
the Redundancy fall chiefly upon the Livor 
r Kidneys, he is then apt to have the Yellows, 
nd to have his Livor >| "ny or his Kidneys 
Waſted or ulcerated. If it falls externally upon 
ed Ez the 


bowels muſt alſo be loaded; and from thence 
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the Joints and Sinews, it renders him liable to I 
Spavins, Windgals, and other Excreſcences of the n 
like Nature; and in young Horſes, to Gourdi- E 
neſs and Swellings in their Legs and Patterns. Iv 

And thus we ſee how much Exerciſe is ne- th 
ceſſary to prevent all thoſe ill Effects. As the E 
bodily Motion accelerates and quickens the Q 
| Motion of the Blood, and other Fluids, in Parts P: 
where it is naturally apt to be languid and th 
ſlow, whereby the Secretions are not only the is 


more eaſily performed, but alſo by ſqueezing il co 
the Glands and Fibres, helps greatly to throw Ml bit 
off that Matter when ſeparated, which muſt, MM ſu 
no doubt, be of extraordinary Benefit; yet i an 
Exerciſe be not duly proportion'd to the Strength Bu 
and Feeding of any Animal, the ConſequenceMW Ex 
muſt, in every other reſpe&, be as bad, and ini fac 
ſome Circumſtances worſe. And as apply d toi thc 
Horſes, the Caſe ſtands thus, viz. when a Horſe Re 
has not ſufficient Exerciſe, we may obſerve anc 
him, in the Beginning, to be affected the ſame vio 
Way, as in a Surfeit, He becomes firſt . pur-W Pat 
five and full, whereby his Body is heated, his tro 
Dung hardens and turns Black, his Guts are nal 
filled with Wind, pent up by groſs viſcid Mat- foo! 
ter, from the Want of a regular Diſcharge u wh! 


thoſe Parts; and as has been already taken anc 
notice, this Diſorder ſometimes cauſes a Fever nan 
and ſometimes after violent Colick Pains, it in 

terminates in a Scowring and Looſeneſs; be. Hu 
cauſe Nature will be always endeavouring to Ho! 
throw off what is burdenſome in that Way Blo 
which is the moſt ready, but eſpecially from|ſ has 
_ thoſe Parts where ſhe ſuffers the moſt Violence E 
Theſe are oftentimes the firſt Effects we ob whi 
ſerve of the Want of due Exerciſe ; as to th Exe 


other ſubſequent Effects, they are without ** 
a er 
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ber, becauſe from thence may happen all the 
Diſeaſes to which the Animal Body is ob- 


noxious. But on the other hand, when the 
Exerciſe of a Horſe is too violent, and no 
ways proportion d to his Strength and Feeding, 
the Body is thereby haraſs'd, and the violent 
Hurry of the Blood forces it in an over-great 


Quantity into the Extremities and outward 
Parts, whereby a greater Separation is made in 


dhe Glands, and a larger Diſcharge of Matter 
eis allo effected, by which means a Horſe be- 
. 


comes jaded and faint; and by a conſtant Ha- 
bit of Sweating, he readily turns hective, or 
ſuab ject to Agues, and intermitting Diftempers, 


ii and ſometimes to inward Waſtes and Decays: 
But when his Body has not been ſeaſon'd to 
e Exerciſe, he is then no leſs ſubje& to many 
nM {adden Accidents, and of the ſame Nature with 
thoſe which proceed from too much Eaſe and 
Reſt: As for Inſtance; when the Blood is viſcid 
and thick, and is in this Condition put into a 
violent Motion, it is apt to ſtagnate in thoſe 


nal Parts, which hinder Perſpiration ; and this 


u which is commonly attended with Oppreſſion 
en and Purſiveneſs, if not with a putrid and malig- 


er nant Fever. If the Blood be very much gorged 
in the Veſſels of the Brain by any violent 


bel Hurry of Exerciſe, it will ſometimes cauſe a 

toll Horſe to fall down in the Staggers, tho' the 

21 Blood it ſelf be little or no ways diſorder'd, as 
has been fully ſhewn in our Farrier's Guide. 

But beſides all thoſe laſt mention'd Effects, 

which may, no doubt, proceed from too violent 

Exerciſe, when that is continued without the 

im | E 3 — neceſ· 


Parts where the Veſſels are the ſmalleſt. And 
from hence proceed Obſtructions in the exter- 


ſoon cauſes a Redundancy on the Inwards, 
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neceſſary Supplies of Food, there are many 
others, which affect chiefly the Limbs of a 


Horſe, by weakening the Nerves and Sinews ; 
and altho' a careful Management of a Horſe's 


Diet, join'd with daily and moderate Exerciſe, 


not immediately, happen from the Oppoſites 


greatly ſtrengthens and invigorates thoſe Parts, 


by wearing off all ſuperfluous Matter, which 
cauſes Weakneſs and Relaxation; ſo the con- 
trary oftentimes happens by ſtraining and 
wringing them, and by inducing Pain in the 


firſt place, cauſes ſuch a plentiful Afflux of 


Matter, that they become extremely ſtiff and 
lame; and by reaſon of the Multiplicity of 
Nerves, which occaſions an exquiſite Senſe; and 
moreover, becauſe of the Compactneſs of the 
Sinews, and likewiſe by reaſon of their depen- 
dent Situation, the Obſtructions muſt therefore 


be the more difficult to be removed, but are 


apt to lay the Foundation of all thoſe Infirmi. 
ties to which the Legs and dependent Parts are 
obnoxious. 46d L 

And hence we may obſerve, how the Ai; 
Meat and Drink, Motion and Reſt, may he 
profitable or hurtful to the Animal Body ; and 
likewiſe how the ſame Effects may alſo, tho 


Motion and Reſt, Abſtinence and full Feeding 
as alſo from the Extremes of the Air, as it ma 
be too thin and rarify'd, or over-much con- 


denſed; and moreover, how all thoſe Non-n2: 
turals, already explain'd, may have reciprocal- 


ly the ſame Effects; that is, Food and Abfii 
nence, Motion and Reſt, oftentimes cauſe the 
ſame Changes on, the Animal Body, as a toc 
thin or too thick Air; but Sleep and Watching 
have, for the moſt part, Effects contrary u 
each other. e 


When 


Of Food, Exerciſe, &c. „ 
When an Animal 1s aſleep, there is a Ceſſa- Sleep. 

tion from all manner of Action; and this is 

the Time which is chiefly allotted to repair all 

the Waſtes made on the Body by Exerciſe : For 

by Sleep the Blood is brought into an uniform 

and regular Motion, and flows equally into all 

WW Parts, without being determined to this or that 

particular Member, as is uſual in bodily 

Action: So that all thoſe Fibres that have been 

WW abraded and wore by their Motion, are again 

[Wl repaired, while the Blood paſles and repaſſes 

gently, and without Hurry: All which is ef- 

rated, while the Animal Faculty is at Reſt, 

aa and the Spirits move calmly to their ſeveral 

e Functions, and the ſmalleſt Veſſels are then 

WW equally and moderately filled, whereby the 

el Secretions are regularly performed; and in 

rel Sleep, a great deal of the excrementitious Mat- 

ter is in a kindly manner caſt off by inſenſible 

Tranſpiration; and while all the empty Spa- 

ces are thus equally filled, and the Superfluities 

caſt off, the Body is not only repaired of all its 

Waſtes, but exceedingly refreſh'd and invigo- 

rated. On the other hand, too much Sleep ve- 

ry much impairs the natural Faculties, it ſpoils 

the Appetite and Digeſtion, and renders the 

Blood viſcid and thick; from whence pro- 

ceed Inactivity and Sluggiſhneſs, and many 

of the ſame Inconveniencies that happen from 

che ill Management of Diet and Exerciſe; and 

4} ſometimes, as in Lethargick Diſorders, it 

brings the Animal Faculties to an abſolute Ceſ- 

lation, and thereby proves mortal, 

Watching produces many of the contrary Watching: | 

ing Effects. It ſtops the Secretions, cauſes Heat i 

uf and Feveriſhneſs, diſorders the Brain, and of- | 

tentimes brings on a Deliriouſneſs, with many | 
hell 15 | E 4 other 
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other Symptoms too tedious to be mentioned. 
And as by much Sleep the Blood is rendred 
extraordinary viſcid and thick, ſo in Watchful- 
neſs it becomes over- much rarify'd and thin, 
whereby the Animal Spirits are ſeparated in 
an over- great Quantity; and are ſent forth in 
ſuch a Manner, that they deſtroy and waſte 
the Body by their extraordinary Hurry and 
Activity. 55 Te 
Things We are now to conſider what relates to 
excreted Things excreted and retained, which have alfo 
ed. been accounted by all Writers among the No- 
natural: Tho' this Subject is ſo much mixed 
with what we have been already treating of, 
that there needs be little ſaid of it; and in- 
deed all the Errors with reſpect to Excretion 
or Retention, are commonly owing to ſome 
Fault in the other Non-naturals, excepting 
what relates to the Retention or Emiſſion of 
the Seed. | 0 1 
It is very plain, that the Retention or Ex- 
cretion of the Dung, Urine, or Sweat, or of 
any other excrementitious Matter, is, for the 
moſt part, originally owing to ſome Fault in 
the Air, Feeding, or Exerciſe, Sleep or Watch- 
ing; and what ill Properties may be in the 
Matter it ſelf, are commonly derived from 
the ſame Cauſe: But the Emiſſion of Seed be- 
ing, in many reſpects, a voluntary Action, 
whereunto all Creatures are prompted by Na- 
ture for the Conſervation of their Species, it is 
therefore to be conſidered diſtinctly and apart 
from all other Secretions. „ 
Of the Thoſe who read the Experiments of Santt- 
Rerentt- jus, in his Book of Aphoriſms, entitled, Me- 


on and E- 


miſſion of dicina Statica, will ſee how much the Retention 
the Seed. or Emiſſion of the Seed affects the Secretions, 
S and 
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and conſequently in what manner the one or 


the other may be beneficial or detrimental to 


the Body of any Animal. But yet an exact 


and perfect Judgment cannot be form'd with 
reſpect to all Animals, becauſe the Retention 
or Emiſſion of the Seed may affect one after 


a different manner from what it may do an- 


other. | 

Some Species of Animals are more promp- 
ted to Acts of this Kind than others; and the 
Air and Climate in ſome Countries diſpoſes 
Animals of the ſame Species to be more for- 


I ward to Acts of Generation, than is common 


in other Countries. And we find by Experi- 


ence, that in this reſpect there 18 alſo a very | 
great Difference among Animals of the ſame 


Species in the ſame Country. And beſides the 
peculiar Diſpoſitions of Animals, which are, no 
doubt, to be conſider'd, there is alſo a great 


deal owing to the Food, and other Manage- 


ment; for by this means we find the ſame 
Animal oftentimes more diſpoſed to Love at 
me Time than another. The Seaſon of the 


fear is alſo to be regarded, as many of the 
Brute Creatures are more propenſe to Enjoy- 


ments of this Kind in the Spring than at other 
Times, when it is alſo look'd upon to be bene- 
icial to them. But our Buſineſs at preſent is 
only to conſider the Inconveniences that hap- 
pen, when thoſe Acts are over-much indulged, 


or when they are too much neglected, abſtract- 


ed from thoſe Particulars. : 

In all Acts of this Kind, the Blood is put 
into a violent Hurry; and that Hurry is more 
or lefs, according as the Deſire is more or lefs 
violent: So that the Mind or Senfitive Part in 
Brute Creatures becomes alſo a Partner in theſe 

— En joy- 
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forwards by the anterior Fluid. The Heart is 
oftner contracted, and the Courſe of Circula- 
tion oftner perform'd than is uſual at other 
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Enjoyments, as the Animal Spirits are agree- 
ably agitated and employ'd; and this Motion of 
the Blood and Spirits being join'd with an 
exquiſite Senſe of Pleaſure, cauſes a more than 
ordinary Rarefaction of both, whereby that 
Portion of the Blood, which was before lan- 
guid and flow, and in a manner ſtagnated in 
the ſmalleſt Veſſels, is protruded and thruf 


Times, whereby the perſpirable Matter is thrown 
off in greater Quantity than ordinary, by 
which means the Body becomes much refrefh- 
ed. But if this be performed with a violent 
Propenſity, and Exceſs of Eagerneſs, or if the 


Action be too frequently repeated in a ſhort 


Space of Time, or if the Animal be of 2 
tender and delicate Conftitution, too great 


a Quantity of Matter will then be apt to 


perſpire, which will be accompany'd with too 
great a Waſte of the Animal Spirits; and un- 


leſs that be ſoon ſupply'd with Reſt, it will be 


apt to occaſion divers Diſorders. Sometimes 


it cauſes Heat and Inflammation, particular: 
ly in the Stomach, as the Blood is not eaſily 


return'd from its ſmall and compact Fibres, 


which for ſome time impairs both the Appetite 
and Digeſtion; and if due Care be not taken, 


it will be apt to bring the Animal into a 
ſimple inflammatory Fever. On the other hand, 


fuch an Exceſs of Venery, where the Body 


is plethorick and full, with all the Veſſels 


cramm'd, may readily enough bring the Body 
into 8 and malignant Diſtempers, and 


expoſe it to all the other Diſtempers ſubſequent 
to them. Sometimes the Parts of Generation 
them- 


Chap. 4; Of Food, Exerciſe, &c. 

themſelves, when they are over-much drain'd 
by frequent Embraces, turn relaxed and weak, 
and then an involuntary Emiſſion will enſue, 


which in the Farrier's Terms is call'd, a Shed- 
ding of the Seed; and this induces Debility 
and Weakneſs, which expoſes the Body to waſte, 
and become Conſumptive. þ 
The Conſequences that uſually happen from 


a Retention of the Seed, are Plenitude and Ful- 


wſs, with the Accidents ariſing from thence ; 
which have been already explain d. If a Horſe, 
in this Condition, has Mares frequently expo- 


order'd Imagination, which is ſometimes ac- 
company'd with ſuch an Anxiety, that he for- 


poſed to divers Diſorders. 


and when once they are ſevered and ſeparated 
from the Blood, and depoſited into their pro- 


caſt off. But as the Seed is made up of ſuch Prin- 
ciples as are adapted to the Formation of each 
Species; ſo there is no doubt but it contains 


that comes into thoſe Parts; and for that Rea- 
ſon alſo, requires more frequent and repeated 


Circulation after a Diſcharge, before the Loſs 
of it is again repair d. And this is probably the 
Occaſion of that Weakneſs and Debility, 


which happens to ſome Animals after frequent 
Copulation; fo on the other hand, it is not to 


be doubted, but by a Retention thereof there 


may be cauſed a Luxurianey in the Blood, 2 
| alto 


ed to him without Enjoyment, it cauſes a diſ- 


ſakes both Food and Reſt, and is thereby ex- 


the moſt pure and excellent Part of the Blood 
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The Seed of Animals is not to be accounted The Seed 
among the ordinary Secretions, becauſe of the of Ani- 


x 2 a | s not 
ſingular Uſe for which it is ordained. Moſt; be a. 
others are indeed nothing but bare Excrements, counted 


among the 
ordinary 
; Secre- 
per Receptacles, are fit for nothing but to betions. 
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the Animal Spirits, which, when they are nat 
ſeparated as they ought to be, by reaſon of 


| beſides a bare Plenitude, cauſe alſo ſome pecy. 


in Phyſick; and theſe may reaſonably enovgiſþ3 
be ſaid to be peculiar, as well as ſome Dif- 


Blood, and the Blood generated of the Ali 
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alſo a Roving of the Inclinations, which may, 


har Diſorders, ſuch as have been taken Notice 
of in the Experience of ſome ancient Writer 


ders of the Head, which proceed from the U. 
temperature of another noble Secretion, wiz 


more than ordinary Viſcidity of the Blood, 
cauſe Lethargies and Palfies; and when by an 
over Rarefaction of the Blood they are more 
liberally ſecern'd than they ought to be, the 
are then ſent forth in an over-great Quantity, 
or in diſorderly Manner, whereby they occak: 
on Reſtleſneſs, Fenzies, and other Maladies. 
But as the Seed of all Animals is made of 


ment, ſo a great Part of that Luxuriancy may, 
no doubt, be prevented by a careful Ma. 
nagement of their Diet. A Stallion ought HA 
to be well fed, the better to enable hin er 
to his Buſineſs; but Stone-Horſes, who ar Hef 
with-held from Mares, ſhould be kept more ſid. 


ſparingly, and alſo have more Exerciſe given the 


them, as ſhall be ſhewn in its proper Place. I rer 


mall only take Notice further, with reſpe& to He 


the Retention or Emiſſion of Seed, that when} tec 
either the one or the other is habitual, the Bo- of 
dy is not ſo ſenſibly injured thereby, tho it re- of 


ceives not much Benefit. And therefore, if i to 
Horſe be altogether reſtrained and kept from} a | 


Mares, he will not ſuffer by the Retention I in! 
of his Seed; but, on the other hand, if he was a 


to be fully indulged after ſuch a Reſtriction, be be 
would at firſt be apt to turn indiſpoſed by it, fu 
| becauſe I th 


hap. 4. Of Food, Exerciſe, &c. „ 
Fecauſe the Novelty of the Thing muſt, no 
joubt, cauſe a more than ordinary Eagerneſs; 

nd this uncommon Propenſity may readily 
ive a too violent Shock to the Conſtitution, by 

he great Hurry it puts the Blood and Spirits 
nto; and I am the more ready to give into 
his, not only as it is eaſy to be accounted for, 
ut in regard I have known Diſorders happen 

o Men from this very Cauſe, as I have known 
thers who have indulged themſelves freely in 
Venereal Exerciſes, ſuffer at firſt fromthe Want 

f them: And the Reaſon why the continual 
Uſe of thoſe Things is the leſs hurtful to ſuch 
Perſons, muſt, no doubt, proceed from Habit ; 
tho when it is immoderate, it muſt be of ill 
Conſequence, and by Degrees waſte the Conſti- 
tution, notwithſtanding, as in many other ill 
Habits, the Conſequences are not ſo ſoon diſ- 

—_—_ „ 
As to the Affections of the Mind, which are The . 
allo ranked among the Non Naturals, they are —_— | 
ertainly, when conſider'd with reſpe& to Man, 

of as much Importance as any other; for, be- 

ſides the more noble Ulſe f thoſe Faculties, 

the Effects they have upon the Body are very 
remarkable. The alternate Paſſions of Fear, 

to Hope, Pleaſure, and Pain, and many other Af- 

enW {ections, are of great Benefit to us; tho' any 

0-M of them, when they are either too violent, or 

e Jof too long Continuance, are very prejudicial | 

to our Conſtitutions. Sudden Fear ſtrikes ſuch : 

ma Damp upon the Spirits, that it puts the Body 

into the moſt diſmal Diſorders, and cauſes ſuch 1 

54 Ceſſation of the Animal Faculty, that it has l 

e been, in many Inſtances, accompany'd with | 

tl fudden Death. And as Fear chills and enervates 

cl the whole Animal Syſtem ; fo Hope no leſs | 
| 1 heats 
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How they But we find Brute Creatures are in thoſe re- 


affect 


Hor ſes 
and ot 


Brute 
Crea- 
ures, 


heats it into a Fever, unleſs that wear off in | 


with ſome contrary Paſſion. Neither are we 


powers us, when it chances at any Time to be 
y 4 


of Anger, or any other violent Paſſion. From 


be very much preſerved by a right Diſpoſition 


The Dieting of Horſes: 
moderate Time, or be temper'd and allay{ 


more able to bear the Excefles of Pleaſure and 
Pain; every one knows that Pain is an uneaſy 
Senſation, and by the Diſorder it puts the Body 
into, becomes often inſupportable ; but tho 
Pleaſure 1s a contrary Affection, yet notwith- 
ſtanding all its Allurements, it greatly over. 


too violent, or too laſting, by the extraordj- 
nary Reſtleſneſs and Activity it cauſes in the 
Animal Spirits; and the ſame may be obſerved 
whence it is very plain, that our Health may 
of our Mind, or may be greatly injured when 
it is otherwiſe, as the Mind has, at all Times, 
a great Influence upon the Body. 


ſpecs very different from Men. They have, bn 


ner indeed, their ſeveral Paſſions and Affections, M 


and of all the Brutal Kind, Horſes ſeem to be {MW 
the moſt remarkable, as they approach the MW? 
neareſt to us in many of their Aﬀections. We MY? 
may perceive in Horſes, Fear and Courage, Love wil 


and Averſion; and in many of them we obſerve the 


a great deal of Gentleneſs, which is commonly 7 
the Effect of their Courage, and reſembles that . 
Greatneſs of Mind which we may ſometimes Nin 


take Notice of in Perſons of a heroick Diſpo- Ti 
ſition; and we may alſo take Notice of ſeveral . 


other Affections in them, which bear a near MN?! 
Affinity to ours; but there is this Difference, 
as Horſes want the Uſe of Reaſon, ſo of Con- NP 
ſequence their Paſſions cannot be ſo laſting, 


Reaſon enables us to reflect on Things paſt, on wn 
from 


hap. 4. Of Food, Exerciſe, &c. 


from thence oftentimes to form a Judgment of 
many Things that may come to paſs hereaſter ; 
and our Minds are raiſed or depreſſed, accor- 


ome upon us. And it is the ſame in many 
other Inftances, that the Mind of Man ſuffers 
either Pleaſure or Pain from Reflection. But 
the Paſſions and Affections of Brute Creatures, 
as they are not ſo laſting and permanent, ſo 


their Conſtitutions. Some Paſſions in Horſes, 
ſuch as their Love and Courage, not only render 


ne al | 
dem the more ſerviceable to us, but lkewiſe 
end greatly to their own Preſervation; for 


when they are not exceſſive, they prevent them 
from many outward Accidents and Injuries to 
which they are expoſed ; eſpecially from ſuch 
as proceed from Fear and Rage, as theſe ren- 


der them untractable and impatient. A 
But tho 


mance ; yet we ſee ſome ſo much addicted to 
ome particular Vice, that they are ſeldom at 


of their Keeper, and ſometimes for the Want of 
their uſual Companions, that they have for a 
Time forſaken their Food, and have pined 
way very much before that Anxiety could be 
r (overcome. And there are ſome Horſes and 


e, Mares, who have no leſs ſhewn the ſame Diſ- 


poſition, when their Defires have been eager to 
, Jamorous Congreſſes. And the ſame is no leſs 
d (obſervable in many other Brute Creatures: 


ling as we are perſuaded of Good or Evil to 


they cannot have ſo powerful an Influence upon 


But | 


tho it be certain, that the Paſſions of 
Brute Creatures are not uſually of long Conti- 


any Time free from it: Some Horſes are ſo ſur- Some 
ly, that until they be perfectly maſter'd, they | 
will ſuffer no Perſon to come near them; and addicted 
there are others which have given the greateſt toone ſia- 
Demonſtrations of their Anxiety for the Loſs gle 


orſes 
rongly 


1 1 
Hi 
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a as alſo the Way of ordering their Diet and E 


in all 
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But theſe Inftances being not very frequent, MN 


are only to look _ them as a peculiar 1 
ſtinct, and what does not fall under our preſe 
Examination; which relates chiefly to what w 
may generally take Notice of, with reſpect i 
their common and ordinary Affections. 
Chap. V. towards the End. | 
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are addicted to in Feeding. 1 


Hie in ſome of the preceding :Chapten 
141 laid down the neceſſary Preliminaric 
for the right Knowledge of a Houſe's Bodj 
Temper, and Conſtitution, with the Accident 
and Changes to uhich it is obnoxious; from ti 
Air, Diet, Morin, and Reſt, and the othe 
Non-naturals; we judged it might not be unn 
ceſſary, before we proceed to the particular or 
derring of Horſes, with reſpect to thoſe Thing 
do take ſome Notice, in the firſt place, of thei 
proper Food, and the Vices to which ſome ai, 
** ©» addicted in Feeding; and herein we intend tf 
be the more brief, ſince a great deal relating 
to the particular Kinds of Food is ſufficienth 
known to every ordinary Groom ; and mort 
over, as their Diet is to be more particular) 
conſider d in the enſuing Chapters. 
The Food All Countries have the Food of their Horldero, 
gent erciſe, ſomewhat different from each othet 
Counz But the Difference of Diet is ſo ſmall in pro, 
Uules, 4 RITES | — eee ee Nation 5 


== 
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Nations, that a Horſe of any. diſtant Country 1 

uon takes to the Food of that Soil whereinto 

e is tranſported. It is ſaid, that in ſome of 

he Eaſtern Countries, to ſave their Mares, and 

o render their Colts the more ſtrong and dura- 

le, they nouriſh them with Camel's Milk; 

ter which, as among us, they are turned 

nto proper Paſtures. Both Spain and Barbary 

ave alſo very good Paſtures, tho' in ſome 
ountanous Places they are, in ſcorching Wea- 

her, forced to travel wide, in order to pick 

ut the green Herb in Places that are ſhaded 

Rocks. The hard Meat of thoſe Countries 

onſiſts chiefly of Barley and Wheat-Straw, 

vith which alſo ſome outlandiſh Horſes are al- 

fed when they come firſt to England, before 

hey be ſeaſon d to Hay and Oats - | © | 

Hay is the moſt convenient and ſuitable Food Hiy« 

bor the Horſes of our own Country, whether 

hoſe which are kept in the Stable, or thoſe 

rhich travel and labour; and no Part of the 

orld produces more Hay, and there is none 

reckoned ſo good. And that Kind of Food is 

he more neceflary to our Horſes, becauſe as 

e are remote from the Influence of the Sun in 

Winter, ſo our Graſs at that Time is very weak, 

Wand affords but little Nouriſhment ; beſides 

that our Grounds are wet and miry in many 
Wlaces, becauſe of the Thickneſs of the Air, 

hich would greatly expoſe all ſuch Horſes as 

have been delicately kept. 

Hay has, no doubt, different Properties, ac- Ot ths 

cording to the Difference of Soil on which it Diffe- 

prows, and likewiſe according as the Ground Hay, 1 

happens to be more or leſs enriched, and ma- cording 0 

nured. That which the Fields about London the ſeve- 

produce, participate alike with all the other Seh. 
| | | Vege- 


68 


Vegetables, which ſpring up in thoſe Pag 


prefer the former as the beſt; though I amo 


ly Soil. 


Hay, as the Graſs whereof it is made abound 


Want of Fleſh. The Graſs on ſome Common 
is alſo very fattening, and the Hay whic 
gros in dry Bottoms near ſome dry and bar 
ren Heaths, tho' it is but of ſmall Grouwtll 

and Stem, yet it may doubtleſs be a very profou 


Horſe's falling into an inward Waſte; becaulq 


. 


be Dieting of Horſes: 


from the Strength of Dung; and is therefore 
higher Growth, and of a larger Stem, that 
what we meet with in the more diſtant CounSn « 
ties, which is commonly more natural an 
ſweet, and dries of a better Colour: Notwith 
ſtanding, there are ſome who commend ant 


Opinion, by irs Rankneſs, it can hard 
— ſuch kindly Nouriſhment, as that whid 
is more ſimple, and produced of a more kind 


There is a great Variety and Difference iii 


more or leſs with Medicinal Herbs. Th 
which grows on the Banks of ſome Rivers, df 
tentimes abounds with Herbs which are hot 
and exceeding pungent upon the Tongue; an 
for that Reaſon the Hay, when it is carefully 
dry'd, is very good for Horſes of heavy, un 
active Diſpoſitions ; but that Kind is more fi 
for Paſture, than to be made into Hay. When 
much Clover abounds, the Hay is common 
very nouriſhing, and brings a Horſe in a ſhonlfff 


_ Time into good Order, excepting where thenſſere 


is ſome previous Indiſpoſition beſides the bart 


per Food, where there is the Suſpicion of 


in thoſe Parts uſually grow many pectoris 

Herbs, ſuch as Maidenhair, Fern and Polypody 

and the Graſs participates of the ſame Nouriſh 

ment, and may therefore partake more or leſſbt 
| 5 | ; 


hap. 5. Of the Food of Horſes, &c. 
the ſame Virtues. Aſſes and Goats delight 


oſt to feed on ſuch Paſtures; and it has pro- 


bly been from hence, that their Milk has 
en of ſo great Account for Conſumptive Per- 


NS. 
The Hay, which is made on very wet 
ounds, 1s chiefly fit for Oxen and Kine ; 


orſes, yet they are not ſo eaſily injured by 
at which is bad. This Kind of Hay fre- 
xently looks black, as it is but ſeldom well 


ſift of a very ſtiff Clay, riſes very much 


eeds. 


would retain much more of the Virtues of 
Herbs, than when it is dry'd in the Sun, 


rating to the Spirits; beſides that it would 
of a moſt beautiful Green Colour, and of a 
t fragrant Smell. For the Sun exhales and 
erein the ſmell and Fragrancy conſiſts; but 
du Weather, to take the readieſt Opportunity 
which is of much greater Prejudice than the 
at of the Sun. Howbeit, in ſome high 
> Convexity of the Hills, the Hay is as fra- 
ade. And we obſerve, all Horſes delight 


ft to eat ſuch Kind of Hay, which, no 
Wat, affords the beft and moſt kindly Nou- 


ich, altho' they can eat good Hay as well as 


t. That which grows on Grounds which 


nao Stem, and proves oftentimes but indiffe- 
Mit, has a pale Look, and is full of Straw and 


If it was poſſible to dry Hay in the Shade, 
d would therefore be more cordial and invi- 
Wars out of all cut Herbs the cordial Virtues, 


are forced, becauſe of the Uneertainty of 
getting in our Hay, in regard the Rain rots 
ounds, where the Air is moderated with 
I tle Gales, and the exceſſive Heat abat d by 


ut and green, as if it was dryd under a 


F 2 friſnment: 
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riſnment: And there is but this Inconven nat 
cy in it, that Horſes, when they are ufed to i 
Hay, often turn dainty, and are unwilling 

eat any other. | EF 
| We need ſay but little in this Place a 
'cerning Graſs; all the Properties that 
been aſcribed to the Hay, are retained in Moo 
beſides that it abounds more with the Nitre 
the Earth, which renders it exceeding refreWne 
ing and cooling in that Seaſon of the 1. 
when it is proper by reaſon of the H 
of the Weather. That Kind of Graſs, uh 
is obſerved to ſcour Horſes moſt, abow 
with many Antiſcorbutick Herbs, which Me 
ders it very fit for groſs, unactive Horſes ; Mine 
it is ſometimes prejudicial to thoſe of bi 
hot, and lively Diſpoſitions. But of this 
\ intend to take ſome farther Notice in its pf 
per Place. 7 1 t it 
Straw. Straw 1s another Kind of Food, which 
ſometimes given to Horſes, and is looked uy 
to be very wholſome; and certainly it miiſhou 
be ſo to thoſe who ſtand much in the Stab{Wne 
and are without proper Exerciſe. In Scotia 
and ſome of the Northern Counties of Exglaſſe 
What they feed all their ordinary Horſes with Of 
Kinds are Straw, inſtead of Hay; and indeed I have {We 
uſed, and ſome of them thrive wonderfully upon it; Mm. 

in what 5 

Manner. there are of the plain Scots Galloways, whiſſſomr 
1 they come firſt into England, that can har ore 
be brought to eat Hay, until they are uſed tort 
by Degrees. The Straw of thoſe Parts is of 
very fine Stem and thin Reed, and oftentiniſhe « 
mixed with Graſs and Herbs of ſeveral Kinn ei 
which, no doubt, renders it the more hea 
Bur, in the South Parts of, England, they i 
Wheat-Straw, from the Example of forey 
| CS Countrie 


jap. 53 Of the Food of Horſes, Cc. 1 | 
zuntries; and that only upon ſome extraor- | { 
nary Occaſions, to cleanſe Horſes, for which 
is certainly very proper. When a Horſe L2 
s food long in the Stable at full Feeding, | 
is apt to turn hot and coſtive, and his Ex- | 
 cofffements become Hard; and for want of being | 
charged, and likewiſe by reaſon of the | 
ood's Viſcidity, which muſt alſo happen from 
e lame Cauſe, the Moiſture of the Guts be- ; 
nes glutinous, which being mixed with the 
xcrements, faſtens them ſo, that they can hard- | 
be removed; in this Caſe, Wheat-Straw, 
When chopped and joined to a Horſe's Pro- 
der, cuts the Viſcidities, and renders 
Dung prickly, like a Tazel, whereby it | 
ings that ſlimy Matter along with it; and it | 
by this means, that chopped Straw ſcours a 
arſe, and is, in many Caſes, better than the | 
ſe of any purging Medicine to thoſe who will 
7: : 7 
The other Kinds of Food made Uſe of in the - 
et of Horſes, are, as every one ſufficiently 
ws, Barley, Oats, Beans, Peaſe, Fitches, and 


Wnetimes, tho' very rarely, Rye. In Spain and The Pro- j 

. vender | = 

ah, and ſome other Southern Countries, they uſed in 1 { 

e little or no other Provender beſides ee norms i 
has been obſerved. But their Barley is of a Barley. 


 ſ@nger, tho' more ſlender Grain, and of more 
Impact Subſtance, than what this Country | 1 
wommonly produces, and may therefore afford 
ar(Wore ſolid Nouriſhment ; but with reſpect to a l 
| tofflorſe's ordinary Food, there is a great deal in 7g N 
; offlabit, as he has been uſed from his Folage to 4 


tine eating of this or that Sort. Barley is of = 
ind emollient, ſoft Nature, and yet gently de- l 
live, and is certainly very good for the | 
ngs, Livor, Kidneys, 2 rather principal re” | — 


«Jt 


cut them down before they are thoroughly 1 
pen d. The Grain in thoſe Parts is commot 


ff 


Some Ob-rience. Moſt old Authors have accounted then 


— heating, probably becauſe they leave a Warm 


| ing them, upon the Palate more than moſt other eatabl 


z 


ally ſince there is ſo great a Conſumption 


generally preferred; but is no great Matt 


which be made Uſe of, provided they be of 
firm Grain, well ripened and got, and fx 
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els. But in a Country where there is ſu ! 
Plenty of Oats, which are more nouriſhing 
there needs be little Uſe made of Barley 
common Diet, but in a phyſical Way, eſpe 


it in our Malt. Some Parts of the Kingdom pn 
duce no Grain ſo much as Oats, which prob 
bly may be the Reaſon why they have con 
to be uſed as our chief Provender ; beſides th 
in very ancient Times it was not cuſtomary t 
cultivate Wheat and ſome other Grains amoy 


us. ; 
Off the tud Kinds of Oats, the Black 


weighty. Thoſe which grow in the North 
Counties, and in many Places of Scorr ax 
are commonly the beſt, excepting when the 
has been a cold Seaſon, that they are obliged 


ly ſmall and ſlender, exceeding hard, and 0 
a thin Shell; and their black Oats are ſome 
what bearded. Oats are certainly a very pre 
per Diet for our Horſes, and nothing agree 
ſo well with them, as we find by daily. Expe 


Grains; but in their laſt Effects they are cool 
ing, as they have ſome Efficacy on the Secre 
tions of Sweat and Urine. And they muſt be 
the more agreeable to the Conſtitutions of our. 
Horſes, as alſo to thoſe in other Northern C- 

mates, that they are ſomewhat warm in their 


firſt Effects. | 
| Many 
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Many Things are attributed to Food, which 9 
are owing to ſome Error in the other Non- 
Naturals; wherefore, when a Horſe turns co- | 
five, and his Excrements grow hard and black, | 
he is oftentimes thought to be over-heated = 
with too much Oats. An over-great Quantity 
of any Kind of Food may certainly have this 
Effect: But it is no leſs certain, the ſame 
may happen when he has not had ſufficient 
Exerciſe. The ſame may no leſs fall out upon 
catching Cold, or when ſome Fault in the Air 
hurts the Secretions: All which Things ought 
to be well weigh'd and conſider d in the Diet- 
ing of Horſes. e 

MM feat is never at any Time given to our wheat gi- 
Horſes, except in ſome Caſe of great Neceſſity, vento our 
where other Grains are not to be had; but that Hartes. 
happens not once in an Age. Blundevill relates, 
that when King Philip of Spain came over to 
England, the Spaniards gave their Jennets no 
other Provender but Wheat, which occaſion'd a 
very great Murmuring among the common Ar- 
tificers, and other mean People, becauſe at that 
Time there was a great Scarcity of Corn. 
Wheat affords much greater Nouriſhment than Its Efes. 
Oats; but it is not only too dear, but very im- a 
proper for ordinary Provender, and could not 
be digeſted without great Exerciſe, becauſe of 
its viſcid and glutinous Quality, which makes it 
hard to go through the firſt Paſſages; and there- 
fore is ſeldom comply'd with, but when fer- 
mented and baked, which renders 1t more light 
and eaſy to digeſt. Flower is, indeed, much 
_ uſed in Horſe- Balls to knit and bind them into 
a due Conſiſtence; bur, then, it is uſually qua- 
lied with Oil or Honey, which makes it paſs 
eaſily thro the Guts. * has ſo _ 
4 9 
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Beans. 


Type Dieting of Horſes. + 
of the Husk, as renders it very proper to ſcour 
and cleanſe a Horſe's Entrails. The Flower in 
the Bran is that which is the leaſt viſcid, and 


the Husk {cours and brings all away with it, 
unleſs the Diſorder in thoſe Parts be of a long 


Standing. | 


Beans are 'a very ſtrong Food, and afford 
great Nouriſhment, for which Reaſon they are 
often ſplit, and given to our Horſes, ſometimes 
with their Oats, and ſometimes with Bran ; but 
being of very hard Digeſtion , they are chiefly 
for Horſes that are Robuſt, and require ſtrong 
Nouriſhment, or for thoſe that labour and work 


hard; which, as they are alſo reſtrained from 
eating, excepting at certain Times of the Day, 
ſo they require that Kind of Food which is light- 
eſt of Digeſtion. When Beans are given con- 
ſtantly to Horſes which have little Exerciſe, or 


to ſuch as are ſomewhat delicate, the beſt Way 


is, no doubt, to mix them with Bran; becauſe, 


when they do not digeſt readily, they breed Cru- 
dities in the Stomach and Guts, which is accom- 
pany'd with a ſlimy Matter, that harbours and 


entangles the Wind, whereby ſuch Horſes often- 


times become troubled with Flatulencies in their 
| Bowels, which lay them obnoxious to Gripes and 


Colick Pains; and likewiſe lay the Foundation 


of an ill Habit of Body, by rendring the Blood 


groſs and viſcid ; but this is, in a great Mea- 
4 prevented by the Mixture of Bran, as 
the latter ſcours all the Paſſages in the Manner 
as has been deſcribed. Thoſe Beans are the 
beſt, which are old and hard; for when they are 


neu, they are extremely ſurfeiting. 


Peaſe are ſomewhat of the ſame Nature with. 
Beans, differing only in Degree; when they 


are very old, they afford good Nutriment, but 


when 
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when they are new, they are liable to the ſame 2» 

Inconveniencies as the Beans, I knew a Jockey 

who always preferr'd old black Peaſe to Beans, 

and ſaid, he had obſerved from Experience, that 

they fatten d full as well, if not better, and 

digefted eaſier with young Horſes than the 

other. Fitches are cleanſing, and ſomewhat Diu- 

retick, and for that Reaſon, they may be liable 

to fewer of ſuch Inconveniencies than either of 

the other': But theſe are not plentiful enough 

in all Places to be given to Horſes; and if they 

vere, few would comply with that Diet in a 

Country where there is ſuch an Abundance of 

her Provender; . 75 e 
Rye is feldom made Uſe of; and when it is, Rye. 

our Horſemen commonly mix it with other 

Provender, to anſwer in the ſame Intentions as 

Bran. Rye is certainly very deterſive and clean- 

ing, yea, more than any of our other Grains; 

and may, therefore, be very properly given now 

nd then to Horſes which ſtand much in the 

table. 4124/6 Ne. 

The other Kinds of Diet adminiſtred to Hor- The mix'd 

ſts, made up of ſeveral Mixtures, are not in . 

frequent Uſe, but are oftentimes more owing fs 

o Conceit, than to any good Reaſon. Scalded 

Iran, and ſometimes Maſhes of Malt, are gi- 

ren; but theſe are chiefly upon the catching of 

old, or when a Horſe is coſtive, to looſen him; 

r upon Suſpicion of ſome other Diſorder creep- 

ng upon him, wherein they are often of great 

ſervice, by way of Prevention, when comply'd 

nth in Time. | 
The Sieur De Solleyſell, and ſome few other Concern- 

Writers, have laid down the Quantities which -- Hes 

dught to be given of Hay, Straw, and Oats, Fe 

K an ordinary Allowance to the Horſes x? dif- Food. 

erent 
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which Reaſon, I ſhall not rehearſe them, but 


| NG . ; 
All young And, Firſt, We may take Notice, that young 
Horſes de Horſes have much ſtronger Appetites thay 


be Dieting of Horſes, 
ferent Kinds and Sizes; as alſo, according ty 
the different Services e re of them. Hoy. 
ri 


ever, they don't preſcribe thoſe Rules as abſo- 
lutely to be follow'd in all Caſes, but. to var 
and change with Time and Occafion ; fo 


lay down the following general Conſiderations, 
which, I judge, will be no leſs uſeful. 
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Food than Horſes that are come to their full Maturity; 


thoſe thatand, therefore, if they be indulged in Feeding, 


are mide 


dle aged. 


many young Horſes, even as there are other 


in the Muſcles and Hip Bones, all the Feeding 
in the World will never make them well gal 


they will readily cram and gorge themſelves 
and ſo become ſurfeited : And to this are, 10 
doubt, owing many of the Accidents that hap- 
pen to young Horſes ; and as it is the Ambition 
of moſt Perſons to have their Horſes look ft 
and plump, they think they can never gin 
them a ſufficient Quantity of Food. There an 


Creatures, which can by no means be made fat; 
and unleſs there be ſome particular Diſpoſition 


coin'd, neither will any Horſe be perfect pc 
form'd in this Reſpe&, until he arrives to hi in 
full Maturity: And for theſe Reaſons, it would ly 
be in vain for the Owner to ftrive againſt Na bc 
ture; but if ſuch be kept from Labour, they fo 
ought alſo to be kept to a ſomewhat ſpare Dia 
and their Rack ſuffered to be ſometimes empty 
but if they be put to Exerciſe, they may, of 
doubt, be liberally fed. | lik 
3 an 


2. Some Horſes naturally require more Foo ch. 
than others, eſpecially thoſe which from a oy at 
2 < — Habi 
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Habit perſpire very much, or have the other 1 
.M Diſcharges of Dung and Urine more plentiful veripire 
chan is common. Lhis is ſometimes a Defe& much, re- 
in the Conſtitution of a Horſe ; which, when _ fre- 
x8 it happens to be ſo, may be known by this feeding. 
ul Sign, That upon abridging his Diet, he will 9 
0 ſoon grow lean, and out of Heart, his Spirits 
will flag, and his Coat grow rough; whereas a 
Horſe that has too much Food given him, will 
grow more brisk and lively when he is ſomewhat 


abridged. 


3. There are Horſes; which altho they be 
naturally great and plentiful Eaters, yet their 
Conſtitutions are not bad. Theſe may be, no plentiful 
doubt, indulged, excepting when they loſe their Eaters, 5 
Vigor and Activity, and begin to grow pur- — 
five, which cauſes them to ſtrain and labour 
when they are put to any Action, and is always 

the firſt viſible Effect of over-much Food; for 

which Reaſon, all Horſes in this Condition 

ought either to be ſomewhat abridged in their 

Diet, or to be dieted with Food which does not 

afford over-much Nouriſhment : But Horſes 

which eat voraciouſly, and yet cannot be ſup- 

ported with it, but continue dead-hearted, low 

in their Spirits, and {low in Action, are common- 

ly good for little. Theſe, for the moſt part, la- 

bour under an ill Habit of Body, tho there be 
ſometimes no outward Appearance of Sickneſs. 


4. There are ſome Horſes which have been some old 
of great Service, and when they grow aged, Horſes 
like ſome old People, their Stomachs increaſe ; Fer, 
and will not only eat Abundance of Corn, if 
their Teeth have not failed them, but you ſhall 
at all other Times find them eating Hay. Ir is 

| certain, 


78 The Dieting of Horſes; 
certain, many old Horſes cannot be ſapported 
without a great deal of Food, becauſe with Age 
the Animal Faculty abates. Many of the Veſ- 

ſels become ſubſided, and the Veſſels of the Sto- 
mach oftentimes become hard and tenſe ; and 
altho' the Muſcular Action is not ſo brisk, yet 
by reaſon of its Rigidity, its Sides grate on one 
another, which cauſes a perpetual craving, when 

the Stomach is the leaſt empty; and as a great 
deal of what they eat does not paſs into Nou- 
riſnment, becauſe many of the Chyle Veſſels 

are obſtructed or ſubſided, but goes off in Dung; 
theſe ought, therefore, to be indulged, and not 
too much reſtrained, if their Services be an- 


ſwerable; but when their Teeth grow bad, and 


their Jaws weak and ſlow, their Oats may be 
ſometimes ſcalded. 


The mid- F. As the Prime, or Middle Age of a Horſe 
dle ag is the Time which moſt certainly determines 
certain the Quantity of a Horſe's Eating; ſo we may 
Time to then be moſt certain as to his daily Allowance. 


By the Middle Age, computing the Life of a 


determine 
the Quan 


tity ota Horſe to be half the Age of Man, that muſt 
Horle's laſt from Ten to Twenty ; tho this alſo dif- 
288 fers according to the Difference of Confti- 
tution and Management; there being many, 
which, with proper Care, will continue long- 
er, without much Alteration, as there are 
others that decline much ſooner. Young 
Horſes require a greater Quantity of Food, 
as that is neceſſary for the Accretion and 
Growth of their Bodies, which makes the 
Quantity of their Diet ſomewhat difficult to 
be aſcertained ; nor, indeed, can it be rightly 
order'd, without a due OEconomy be alſo ob- 


ſerved in their Exerciſe, and other Points of 


Manage- 
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Chap. 5- Of the Food of Horſes, &c. 79 
Management ; as Exerciſe is no leſs natural to 
them, while under Ape, than their Food; which 
is plainly manifeſt, from their active, playful 
Diſpoſition, eſpecially when we ſee them at 
their full Liberty: And old Horſes muſt alſo 
be indulged in eating, for the Reaſons already 
given, But when Horſes are arrived to their 
Prime, their Bodies are then come to their full 
Dimenſion and Size; and as their Diſcharges are 
uniform and equal , very near the ſame Quan- 
tity of Food ſupports them at all Times, except- 
ing when a Change of Exerciſe or Air cauſes a 
Difference ; or, if perchance, ſome Accident 
happens, that may in Time cauſe an habitual 
Change in their Conftiturions. „ 

In that Period of their Age, their Appetites 
are leſſened, becauſe the Neceſſity of Food is 
no longer to increaſe their Bulk, but to main- 
tain it in that uniform State whereunto it is ar- 
rived ; and as a large body d Horſe, no doubt, 
requires a greater Quantity of Food to nouriſh 
him, than one that is ſmall, or of an ordinary 
Size; ſo therefore we may, in moſt Caſes, pro- 
portion a Horſe's Food accordingly. 

But yet this is no certain Rule with reſpect The 
to all Horſes, becauſe we find thoſe of a mode- 8 
rate Size devour as much Food as thoſe which ſometimes 
are much larger; and there are ſome Horſes of determin- 
a certain Configuration and Make, articular-< 3). 
ly thoſe that are gaunt Sided, and of lean, flen- but not al- 
der Muſcles, which will conſume more Food ways: 
than thoſe which are fat and large ; but there 
are many Horſes, about their Middle Age, 
which will not injure themſelves with Food, as 
thoſe that are Young ; and we may often obſerve 
them about that Time exceeding temperate, 
notwithſtanding they go through a great deal of 
| Exerciſe 
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8 ' The Dieting of Horſes: 

_ Exerciſe and Labour. It muſt, therefore, be 
a great Error for Perſons to complain of Horſes 
for not eating a great deal, eſpecially when they 
are arrived to their full Age; ſince it is often- 
times no other than a peculiar Temperance, 
which is natural to ſome Horſes more than 
others, and which is more particularly obſerva- 
1 ble at that Period of their Age, more than at 

| any other Time. % 
CqCome per- When thoſe Things are not duly conſider'd, 
| — ſons. ov! they prove oftentimes the Cauſe why thoſe, who 
* abort have received it as a Maxim, that a Horſe 
their ſhould always have a good Stomach, from 
Horſes. thence run into many Errors, and makes them 
frequently tamper with their, Horſes, when 
1 there is not the leaſt Occaſion ſo to do. Many 
= Perſons, when they obſerve their Horſes full of 
1 Fleſh, and at the ſame Time but moderate 
101 Eaters, conclude their Want of Stomach to pro- 
We ceed from Rankneſs of Blood; and, for that 
4 Reaſon, they have immediate Recourſe to 
Bleeding and Purging, notwithſtanding, upon a 
ſtrict Examination, they would be found per- 
fectly ſound. It is, indeed, for the moſt part, 
a good Sign in any Horſe to eat heartily; 
but yet no Man can judge rightly of a 
Horſe's Health or Conſtitution meerly from 
the Quantity of Food he devours, without exa- 
mining at the ſame Time into the othet concur- 
Ting Signs. When a Horſe keeps up his Fleſh, 
maintains the ſame Degree of Vigor and A&i- 
vity, and is able to go through the ſame Ser- 
vices which are uſual to him, we may con- 
_ clude that he is in perfect good Order, notwith- 
ſtanding his Stomach may be very moderate; 
and, therefore, we ought not to be too buſy with 
Phyſical Methods, which are, more or a a 
| | | VI 
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jolence to Nature, however carefully managed; 
\ut when we obſerve, with a ſmall Appetite, a 
Decay of a Horſe's Strength and Vigor allo ; 
and that he is unable to go through thoſe Ser- 
ices that are uſual to him, or may be required 
him, from the Signs taken from his outward 
\ppearance, we may then reaſonably conclude, 


a | - w <5 —< Go Cc3d 


Fherefore we ought diligently to enquire into 
he Cauſe thereof, according to the Rules that 


Ea 
2 


ud becauſe the Uſe of Phyſick is by no means 
0 be preferr d, where a right OEconomy of the 


22 — c © 


firſt place to examine, whether he has not, pre- 


1 ut beyond his Strength; in which Caſe, he 
e ught, no doubt, to have Reſt, and his Exerciſe 
- {Would only be walking for an Hour or two 
t Nerery Day, and his Diet at the ſame Time mo- 
o erate; but if there has been no Alteration in 
a {Wi Uſage, the Matter will require to be more 
- {ilgently ſearched into; and if he be one that is 


, Nied to ftand, unleſs the Fault proceeds from 
ain and Foundering in his Feet, whether the 


utward Signs be Repletion and Fulneſs, or Ex- 
hinanition and Lowneſs of his Fleſh ; in either 
aſe, the Uſe of Exerciſe is to be preferred ; 
xcepting only, that if he be coſtive, then one 
1, Er more Clyſters ought, no doubt, to be admi- 


ly for moderate Exerciſe ; which being duly 


own hereafter, muſt, no doubt, bring a Horſe 
nto good Order, without any Medicinal Ap- 


b | 
h lation. 

a N N From 
* | | 


there may be ſome beginning Diftemper ; 


have been already laid down for that Purpoſe. 


omply'd with according to the Rules to be laid 


81 


n- Naturals will do the Buſineſs, we are in the 


jous to this, been at any Time harraſſed, and 


niſtred, which will ſufficiently prepare the Bo- | 
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From all which, it is plain, that the Food d nc 

Horſes ought neither to be proportioned to M 

Horſe's Size, nor to the Opinion we may ha to 

of his Strength; but that an Eye ought chief 

ly to be had to his Age and Labour. M. 

are certain, that not only young Horſes, by 

the aged, require more Food; and are alſo froy 

the vigorous Appetite in the one, and a conti Ino 

nual Craving in the other, more apt to be ſur 

1 feited, than the Middle- aged; and for that Re 

111 ſon, a more than ordinary Care ought to hy 

5 taken of their Diet, that it be proportioned i 

| : ſuch a Manner, as to keep up the ſame Med 

*= um with reſpe& to bodily Diſpoſition : Ani 

8 tho a no leſs Diligence is to be obſerved wit 

1 reſpect to Middle- aged Horſes; yet, as bea 

1 taken Notice, unleſs they be ill- managed i 

'F other reſpe&s, they are not ſo apt to be in 
'Þ „red by their F he + © 

| | Several , There are indeed, (as expreſs d in our Titt 

Horf's ſeveral Vices whereunto Horſes are addict 

Feeding, in Feeding, which are not particular to any Pe 

por P*U"riod of a Horſe's Age, but are more or le 

Period of common at all Times; yet, when thoſe are d 

his Age. ligently enquired into, they will, for the mol 

part, be found to be the Effect of ſome Indiſpe 

ſition, which at the ſame time may not be ven 

perceivable from any outward Signs. 

2 racious Some Horſes are exceeding voracious, and ei 

ating, . ; | 

the Cauſe AN unmerciful Quantity of Hay, whereby thei! 

of it. Bellies become very much enlarged : But many 

of thoſe are Hide-bound, or labour under ſome 

other ill Habit of Body, particularly ſome Dit 

order in their Stomachs, which cauſes a per 

petual Craving after Food. Solleyſell obſerves 

that this voracious Appetite for Hay does 10 

injure young Horſes very much, tho' he doe 

= | — 
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ſerved, that it is natural to all young Horſes 


un to have vigorous Appetites, even beyond what 
iefMrhey are many times able to digeſt, whereby 


they fall into malignant and putrid Fevers; 


not Death; and the ſame may ſometimes be 
ſubſequent to a bare Plenitude, and Over-Ful- 
Nen veſs of Blood ; but it is very certain, ſuch as are 

Merowing will digeſt a great deal, and moſt of 
r turn to good Nouriſhment ; and if they hap- 
en ſometimes to be ſurfeited, yet, becauſe of 
the Relaxation of the Veſſels, common to all 
young Animals, it goes off more eaſily than if 


di are more compact and firm, and conſequently, 
ju not ſo eaſily ſtretched; whereby any 3 
ſion muſt not only be burdenſome, but the more 
teMWlaſting : Whereas the Relaxation of the Veſ- 
GiedWſels in all young Animals gives way to the 
Glandular Diſcharges, either by Sweat or other 
Whxcrements, ſo that they ſoon wear off; and, 
ss they have frequent Injuries from their Food, 
they have alſo, by their lax OEconomy, fre- 
quent Reliefs from Nature: But thoſe Exceſſes 
Wought not to be over-much indulged, becauſe 
by them ill Habits are oftentimes induced, which 
are with great Difficulty overcome. 

There is another Vice which ſome Horſes are 


ger, and ſome their Lower Jaw-Teeth ; ſome 
ſtrike their Chin upon the Backſide of the Man- 
Wer, and others againſt the Foreſide, whereby 


they 


rot give any Reaſon for it; but we have ob- 


bu and the Conſequence of theſe Diſorders is, fre- 
Mquently, the Greaſe falling into their Legs, if 


Mit was to happen afterwards, when their Veſſels 


3; 


Miley loſe a good Part 27 and while 


anfſuiditted to in Eating, called the Tick. Some ye in. 
om in eating their Oats, grind and ſpoil their Up- conveni- 
per Jaw-Teeth againft the Bottom of the Man-©** 
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they do this, they give a Belch through their 
Throat, which is that which we call Ticking 

Some Horſes Tick upon the Trench; and ſome 
HForſes are fo habited to it, that they will Tick 
upon any Poſt or Rail they can come at. This 

no doubt, often proceeds from ſome itching Hu- 
mour in thoſe Parts, or elſe from ſome aching 

For the Pain which affects the Teeth and Jaws ; which 


moſt part 


an ill Ha- ought, "when firſt perceived, to be rubb'd with 


bit. Salt and Water, or with Spirit of Wine, o 


Brandy, and the Horſe ſnouſd be kept as much 
as poſſible at a Diſtance from any Place where he 
may have an Opportunity to continue in this il 
Habit, which is exceeding hard ever to be re- 
moved; and becauſe it is ſometimes communi- 
cated by Example of other Horſes, a Ticker 
ought,” therefore, to ſtand by himſelf, eſpecially 
from the Company of young Horſes, which ar: 
moſt apt to give into ill Habits. 


the Hay, dicted in Feeding, is, a mangling of their Hay. 


another 


Vice. Theſe are perpetually pulling from the Rack; 
but throw a great deal more among their Litter 
than they eat. Some continue in this Cuſtom 

for a long Time, and others are obſerved to be 

thus dainty at all Times; but it oftentimes pro- 
ceeds from bad Digeſtion, and takes its firk 
Origin from an Over-Greedineſs, whereby they 

have been greatly ſurfeited; and, during this 
Niceneſs, they are continually endeavouring to 

pick out from among the Hay what is moſt 
agreeable and reliſhing, as we ſometimes ob- 
ſerve People of nice, weak Stomachs, who are 

able to eat nothing but what is ſavoury, art 
therefore at a great deal of Pains to humour 


their Appetites. Theſe Horſes are oftentimei 


not of great Service, becauſe they do not eat 
_ ""z what 
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what is ſufficient to nouriſh them, and there- oh | 
fore they ought to be treated with thoſe Things 1 
that are proper to reſtore loft Appetite; to 
which Purpoſe, the Reader may turn to the 
Diſeaſes of the Stomach in our Farrier's Guide, 
where this Kind is diſtinguiſhed from the Want 
of Appetite, which proceeds from a Fever, of 
other Accident, but above all, Horſes in this 
Condition ſhould have daily Exerciſe given 
them in a good open Air ; and the rather, be- 
cauſe T have known ſeveral of this Kind reco- 
ier' d by Labour. Some Horſes with good Sto- 
nachs have, as well as the others, a continual 
Uſe of pulling down their Hay among their 
Litter; but afterwards eat it up heartily enough. 
The beſt Way to cure them of this Habit is, to 
keep but a ſmall Quantity at a Time in the 
Rack, and even to ſuffer it now and then to be 
empty, by which Means, they will fall a grind- 
ing as ſoon as they receive it into their 
Mouths. 1 ro 5 
But it is generally accounted another great Eating 
Vice, which ſome Horſes are addicted to, and 2 "on 
that is, when they eat their Litter- This, in- Vice. ” 
deed, may grow into a Vice by Habit; as may 
alſo the eating of dry'd Clay and Mud out of 
the Walls, tho neither of them are, perhaps, 
ſo originally; but are, at firſt, commonly 
owing to ſome Indiſpoſition. When a Horſe 
eats his Litter, he ought to have chopt Straw 
given him in great Abundance ; and when he 
"Meats dry Mud, he ought not to be altogether _ 
reftrained from it, but may have ſoft Chalk, 
and other alkalious Subſtances, which he will 
alſo eat with great Profit; for in this Caſe, it 
WS not improbable there may be ſome Acidity 
u his Stomach, which caries a Craving after 
ff.. 2 thoſe 
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thoſe Things, as ſome Girls, after the Eating © 
of ſowre Fruits, crave to eat Sealing- War 
Shells, Aſhes, and many other Kinds of 'Trafh, I fa 
as contrary to their true Food; and the Eating 13 
of Litter, before it grows into a Habit, withou V 
doubt, denotes a Horſe to want a rough, ſceur-f ar 
...- -- mg Viet, 5 "= I 
4 Obſerva- They who are acquainted with Natural Hi. v 
' don con tory, cannot be inſenſible how much all thei ot 
[ 


the Crzv- Brute Creatures, by a peculiar Inſtinct, berakeſl g 


ing of A-themſelves to thoſe Things that are proper tou 
AH ter Thing TELEVE them in their Sickneſſes and Infirmities a 
toreign to and we may every Day obſerve many Inſtance": 
theircom-of the ſame kind in thoſe which are moſt fami- ic 
mon oog jar to us. Every one knows that Dogs and ir 
= Cats, when they are ſurfeited, and their Sto-ſ le 
| machs loaded, betake themſelves to the eating il 
= rough Blades of Graſs or Corn; which, bo 
1 tickling their Throats, cauſes them to diſgory: 
1 and throw up what is Offence to them. Man 
of the Fowls, as often as they find themſelveMl b 
ſurfeited, ſwallow Gravel; but thoſe which ent 
Corn, eſpecially the ſmaller Fowls, as Pa- 
| 1 tridges, and even the Sparrows, pick up a cer- tt 
tain Quantity of ſmall Gravel as duly as theirlf f 
| Food; notwithſtanding, to our Apprehenſion 
there is nothing in the Taſte that can tempt 0 
E - them to it, yet, as it is abſolutely neceſſary tf | 
the Digeſtion of their Food, and likewiſe to 
0 


— — — — 2 
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preſs down the Dung thro” their thin, flende! 
Guts, which have little or no Force in theit 
Periſtaltick Motion; therefore Providence has, 
161 no doubt, endow'd them with a Faculty which 
14 kenders it agreeable to them. Neither are Hor 
I ſes leſs wanting in thoſe reſpects; for, beſide: 

the eating of Clay and Litter, we may obſerve 
ſome of them, when they are abroad, — at 
| 2 — _ hell 
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their Liberty, inſtead of the latter, eat the 


Thatch ; and in ſome Places, dry'd Reeds which 


fall from ſmall Cottages and Hovels, tho there 


is no Nouriſhment can be expected from them. 


We may alſo obſerve, while they run at Graſs, 


and fall into a Lax and Scouring, which ſome 


Horſes do upon their firſt being turn'd out, and 
which alſo happens in ſome Paſtures more than 
others : In that Caſe, they often pick off the 
green Bark from Trees and Shrubs, whoſe 
rough, aſtringent Juice ſoon binds their Bodies, 
and renders them able to feed with leſs Incon- 
reniency. And on another Occaſion, I have 
ſeen ſome break out of Incloſures, and eat an 
incredible Quantity of Hemlock, without the 


leaſt Injury to them; notwithſtanding, if a Horſe 


was to eat it at an improper Time, it might be 
of very ill Conſequence. © 

From all which it is manifeſt, that Abun- 
dance of thoſe Things which are look'd upon to 
be Vices in a Horſe's free Feeding, are often- 
times no other than what they are prompted to 
by Nature, from ſome Diſorder they feel in 
themſelves ; and they are ſo well worth the ob- 
ſerving, that if we were as careful in taking 
Notice of thoſe Things in Horſes, as we are 


of ſome other Animals that are of little or no 
Uſe to us, we might oftentimes from thence be 


aſſiſted, not only in the true Knowledge of their 


Maladies, but in the propereſt Method that 


ought to be taken for their Recovery. 
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Of the Stable, and Offices belonging there. 
unto. Rs 


FH O' there need not be much ſaid con- 
cerning the Situation and Building of: 
Stable, while there are ſo many excellent Pat. 
terns not only about London, but at the Seats of 
divers of the Nobility and Gentry in all Parts 
of the Kindom; yet as the far greater Number 
are, in many reſpe&s, but indifferently con- 
trived, and as ſome of the beſt are even want. 
ing in ſome Particulars, I judged it might not 
be amiſs to make ſome few Obſervations con- 
cerning the O Economy that ought to be obſery- 
ed in our Stables, becauſe a great deal relating 
to the Health and Welfare of Horſes, depends 
upon the Conveniency and Suitableneſs of their 
Habitations. 0 l 
Solleyſell has given particular Directions about 
the Building of a Stable, and ſome of the An- 
cients have laid down Inſtructions concerning 
* Air the Air and Soil; but in this reſpect we cannot 
and soi! be always at our Liberty, ſince every Houſe 
fit for a where Horſes are to be kept muſt have the Con- 
Stable. veniency of a Stable as near as poſſible to it: 
But all Gentlemen uſually take Care of thoſe 
Things in the Situation of their own Dwel- 
lings, whereby the Building of the Stable is 
uſually determined · Now, as in our Dwellings 
The Size. we take Care that the Foundation be dry, ſo 
we ſhould be no leſs ſolicitous about our Sta- 
| bles, eſpecially, as many Horſes ſuffer very 
much by the Injuries of a wet Situation. . 
— — make 
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make their Stables exceeding large; and others, 


who like to have them warm, build them very 
{mall ; but neither of theſe Extremes is proper; 


becauſe a large Stable, unleſs it can be ſhut up 


very cloſe, muſt be cold in Winter; and when 
it is too ſmall, it expoſes Horſes to Danger as 
often as they are brought into the Air. 
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A Stable ought not to be, as ſome would have What 
it, too dark; nor, according to Vigetius, an Eight belt 


ancient Author, too lightſome ; but as it is a 
Place 'of Reſt and Feeding, nothing ſhould be 
contrived to diſturb Horſes while they are in it, 


as happens ſometimes when the Sun ſhines too 


much into them thro' the Windows and Cranies ; 
beſides that it muſt be prejudicial to their Eyes; 
neither can it be leſs detrimental in this reſpec, 
to have the Stable too dark, as the ſudden and 


ſtrong Impreſſions made by the Light upon their 


firſt coming out dazzles their Eyes, and there- 
by lays the Foundations of Rheums and Weak- 


neſſes. 


for a Sta- 


ble. 


I think it a Miſtake in many Perſons, who, And tow 


in building their Stables, contrive to make the ny Wan- 
Cielings and Windows too low; for it muſt cer- gui be 


tainly be a very great Advantage to Horſes, built. 


when both the one ana the other are moderately 
raiſed ; - becauſe when the Stable is high, and 


alſo of ſufficient Breadth and Length, the Air is 


leſs confined, and muſt therefore be more pure 
and wholſome; and when the Windows are 
high, the Air does not ftrike ſo much on the 


Body of a Horſe, as when they are low, but of 


Conſequence muſt be more diſperſed. This 


muſt, no doubt, keep Horſes moderately warm 


in Winter, as it muſt no leſs contribute to keep 


them cool in Summer. Bur the wort Contri- 
vance in a Stable is, a Number of little Cran- 
8.6 nies, 


on. The Dieting of Horſes. 
nies, or Air-holes, ſuch as are obſervable in 
Barns ; and when theſe happen near any Stall, 
as they frequently are in ſome ordinary Inns in 
the Country, they prove very prejudicial, as 
the Air, when it is collected into a narrow 
Compaſs, ftrikes with the greater Force, and 
when it darts upon a Horſe's Limbs and Hips, 
may be apt to make him go lame; and if it 
ſtrikes forward upon his Ears, or any Part of 
his Head, as happens in ſome odd contrived 
Stables, it may then render him liable to Colds 
and More founding. | ; 16 
Solleyſell adviſes the Windows to be made to 
the North, if poſſible : I ſuppoſe it muſt be for 
| Coolneſs, to preſerve them from the Heat of 
the Sun in Summer, which is, no doubt, very 
hurtful to all Horſes who ſtand in the Stable, 
and are kept up in the hot Weather.. But I think 
the Opinion of Paladins is to be preferred, who 
orders Windows to be made both to the South 
and North; and they ſhould, no doubt, be fo 
cloſe: and well fitted with Shutters, that the 
Heat in Summer may effectually be kept out, 
and the cold Northern Blaſts in Winter. 
In what The Rack ſhould neither be placed too high 
de Kae nor too low; when it is too high, a Horſe is 
is to be apt to ftrain his Neck over-much in Feeding ; 
placed. and when it is too low, the Hay lies too much 
Ander his own Breath, which turns his Stomach 
againſt it ; but I am of Opinion, it is not alto- 
gether a Horſe's Breath which renders the 
Hay offenſive to him, for that never makes a 
Horſe forſake his Corn, but the Flavour of the 
Hay itſelf, which comes too powerful upon 
him, and may, no doubt, make him loathe it, 
even as we ſhould be apt to loathe our own Food, 
if we were as long in Feeding, and were 
| Totes hol 
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hold our Noſes all the while over the Diſh. 
The Poſition of the Rack is always beſt, when 
erpendicular or ſtreight, for that not only keeps 
z Horſe clean, as the Duſt of the Hay is not ſo 
apt to fall upon his Head and Mane, as when it 
hangs obliquely over him; but as it prevents 
its falling into his Ears and Eyes, or flying up 
his Noſtrils : But the Groom or Feeder ſhould 
always be careful to open the Hay, and duſt it 
well before he puts it before him. In many 4 
Places of Italy they uſe no Racks at all, but a — 
Marble Caſe or Locker for Corn, which is broad | 
to Mibove, and ſomewhat narrow at Bottom, and is 
placed within the Manger. The Hay is laid 
in the Spaces on each Side, which are grated 
underneath, that the Duſt may fall through: 
zut this Method has never taken place in theſe 


— — CE mc ELSE & 


nk NRingdoms, unleſs among ſuch as are more than 

ho ordinary curious and ſingular. 2 
th The Height of the Manger ſhould be mode- The Man- 
ſo Nate, that it may fit Horſes of ſeveral Sizes; Ber. 


ut Come Gentlemen have their ſeveral Stables 

r different Horſes, which is, no doubt, very 

nvenient. There ſhould always be ſufficient 

Room between the Partitions, that the Horſe 

ay more eaſily lay himſelf to Reſt, and 

he Groom have alſo Conveniency to feed and 

irefs him. Ps 8 
The Floor may either be made of Planchers The 

Oak, or ſmoothly paved, which Method is now Floor. 


he Moſtly in Uſe, and is undoubtedly much the 
2 Welt; not only as a Horſe ſtands more firmly 
he pon ſuch a Pavement, but as the Litter ſpreads 
on Petter, and is not ſo apt to run into Rucks, 


rich commonly happens upon a ſmooth planch- 
d Floar, unleſs the Bedding be made up to the 
orſe's Belly, and laid cloſe to the Partitions 

| on 
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The Situa- The next Conveniency of a Stable, and! 
tion with 
reſpect to 
Water. 


on each Side. In all Stables a Deſcent is very 
in his Fore Feet; but moſt of our Stables are 
for that Reaſon looked upon as injurious to the 


of its Hardneſs is from the mineral Particle 


ticles, or blunts their Acidity; and for that 
Reaſon, the Wells about Dunſtable, and ſeveral 
other chalky Countries, tho' ſome of them are 


may be of Service for a Change, as they are tix 


The Ditting of Horſes: 


proper from the Wall to the Gutter; but when 
the Floor happens to ſlope too much, it makes 
the Poſture very uneaſy; beſides that, by ſtand- 
ing long on fuch a Situation, a Horſe would be 


apt to ſuffer in his Reins, or become batter' 
pretty well contrived in theſe reſpects. 

very great one, is Water; and where there iz 
not a River or Brook, a Well is, no doubt, ne- 


ceflary. Well-Water is commonly hard, and 
Animal Body in many reſpects. The Reaſon 


the Springs imbibe from the Earth in their Pa 
{age thro'1t ; and theſe may be the more pre-Mr 
judicial, according as thoſe Particles are in their 
Nature more or lefs pernicious; beſides that, it 
the Well be deep, the Stagnation under Ground 
muſt render it the more unwholſome. Tho 
Spings which arife out of chalky Ground ar 
commonly the moſt ſafe for alt Ufes, becauſe 
the Chalk imbibes many of thoſe Mineral Par. 


very deep under Ground, yet the Water agrees 
very well with all thoſe Horſes that are kept 
conftantly there, or travel thoſe Roads: But in 
fome Caſes, where a Horſe happens to be ot 1 


very lax Habit of Body, thoſe hard Water 


moſt apt to harden the Fibres of the Stomacl 
and create a better Digeſtion ; but then the con 
tinuing in them, would probably make them fal 
ſhort of that Efficacy, 2 15 


hap. 6. Of the Stable, 


he Effects of our Waters are, no doubt, the Some Ob- | 


en Neſs diſcernible, that hoth our own Conſtitutions 


be Non, we are apt to aſcribe to ſome other Cauſe, 
3 . .- . 

rd ew or none being at Pains to make particular 

are MObſervations and Experiments of their various 


onſequences and Effects, otherwiſe than by 


diferamining the Principles they contain. That 


e Waters are oftentimes impregnated with ſuch 


ne- Minerals as render them injurious to the Bodies 
and Hf Animals, cannot be diſputed, after the ma- 


hentick Writers of Natural Hiſtory. The 
ms Ruber in Athiopia is not only recorded by 
hoſe Writers, but by the Poets, for its deadly 
ind ſoporiferous Effects; but the Waters of our 
heir un Country, tho' by no means ſo pernicious, 
et they may, no doubt, be of different Effi- 
cy on the Animal Body, and may even in- 
ine Horſes to ſome particular Habits and In- 
iſpoſitions more than others; yet we are the 
eſs ſenſible of their real Effects from Experi- 


of the Diſproportions between the Veſſels of a 


arger, and therefore may not ſo eaſily be in- 
ured by any Heterogeneous Mixture in their Wa- 
er: But be that as it will, it muſt certainly be 
he ſafeſt Way to contrive not only our own 
Dwellings, but thoſe of our Horſes, in Places 
there the Water is both good and plentiful, 


uch as Bruſhes, Curry-Combs, Mane-Combs, 
nd the like, we need take no Notice of them 


known to all Perſons. 


; „ concern- 
kes Nand thoſe of our Horſes are continually ſeaſon'd ing the 


d- Wo them; and what Diſtempers theſe may occa- _ + 
C 


Water. 


Experiments of all Ages, and the moſt au- 


nces on the human Body, probably becauſe 
orſe and thoſe of a Man, the firft being much 


\s to the other Materials belonging to a Stable; 


n this Place, in regard they are ſufficiently 
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The Method of ordering Horſes wh 
> reſt and ſtand conſtantly at Hail 
Meat. | | 


T T Nder this Title we are to include chief 

3 what relates to the Feeding, Airing . 

Currying and Dreſſing of Horſes, while th 

Owner has no immediate Service for them, 9 

| when the Seaſon of the Year requires them mof 

to be kept at home. „ 

The Nic After what has been already ſaid in this, au 
neſs of 200 3 

Currying our other Treatiſes, concerning Perſpiratia, 

and Dteſ- there will be no great need of Arguments in Be. 

king. half of Currying and Dreſſing of Horſes; bu 

eſpecially ſince it muſt be evident to even 

one's own Obſervation, that a Horſe, who i 

not uſed to that decent and cleanly Way d 

keeping, not only looks rough and unpleaſan 

to the Eye, but is alſo dull and ſluggiſh, i 

compared with one who is kept well. Some d 

the firſt are, indeed, vicious enough; and the 

grow the more ſtubborn and untractable, thun 

they are not handled, but they are not the mou. 

 fprightly, but their Action clowniſh ; and al- 

tho ſome of them are, no doubt, the mol. 

hardy and durable in any kind of Labour, ye. 

their Sickneſſes generally prove more fatal; fat 

when a Horſe is conſtantly kemped and cur 

ried, the Pores of the Skin are by that mean 

more open, and if any Accident happens thath, 

they be obſtruced, by reaſon of their uſual Ax 

titude to Sweat and Perſpiration, they are agi 

ealily ſet at Liberty, and the Diſcharges a1 


Ul 
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nade in ſuch Plenty, as removes the Indiſpo- 
tion ſooner than when there has been little or 
o Aptitude that way. „„ 
But beſides that, a continued Uſe in Dreſ- 
ing always keeps a Horſe lively and brisk, and 


Health : He not only eats and digeſts his Food 
rel, but feels eaſy and chearful in himſelf, 
hich makes him ready and willing to all the 
Services required of him, as far as his Strength 
in go. This is plainly manifeſt to all Perſons, 
xs the contrary is no leſs perceivable with re- 
dect to plain, ordinary Horſes, which, never 
o through their Buſineſs with that Pleaſure, 


lo which have regular Keeping: S 


Wo leſs Benefit in the ſame reſpe&; beſides 


hat Effect upon the Bodies of all Animals, 


ſuices in the extreme and outward Parts, and 
dy contracting the Fibres, ſo that there is not 
ſuffcient Moiſture for the Nouriſhment of the 


loathed, to ftare, and have a burnt Look to- 


at Graſs will look as ſmooth as thoſe which are 
loathed, yet it muſt always be in the hotteſt 


owargs the Skin in ſufficient Plenty ; other- 
iſe in cold Weather the fineſt Horſes will look 
"Whagged, if they are not cloathed ; for, beſides 


external Parts by Cloathing, the Hair is alſo 
— 9 preſſed 


mives him a more perfect and agreeable State of 


ther to themſelves or their Owners, as thoſe 


hat it ſnuts up their Pores, by condenſing the 


eather that the Heat and Moiſture is derived 


eat and Warmth that is maintain'd in the 
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Hair; for which Cauſe we may obſerve the 
Hair of a Horſe, when he is ſeldom or never 


rards the Points; and tho' ſome young Horſes 


The Keeping Horſes conſtantly covered, 1s $5750 09 
| ow, keeping 
hat, 1t makes their Coat look ſmooth, ſleek Horſes co- 


nd beautiful. The Impreſſions of the Air have vered. 
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l ; preſſed down, and made to lie ſmooth 2811 


— — * 
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1 even, which is the true and natural Poſition et! 
1 a Horſe's Hair. 0! 
1 Cautions But even, as in moſt other Caſes, when o 
1 ine che Horſe has been once habituated to this Way d 
8 Choathing keeping, it may be of no ſmall Prejudice Wa! 
1 of Horſes. him, if the ſame ſhould at any Time be ne 


glected; and it is no uncommon Thing to df 
ſerve a Horſe catch Cold, and be apt to cough! 
when by the Careleſneſs of his Keeper his CloathWr' 
ing happens to be omitted, though but for oo 
Night; nay we are in this Kingdom ſo indi] 
gent to our Horſes, that for the moſt part : 
5 lay on a Flaxen Sheet, and above that a Woolle 
. Cloath, which is faſten'd with a very brot 
1 Surcingle ; and thoſe Horſes which are deſign! 
for Running, that they may perſpire the mon 
and be the more lightſome, have alſo thei 
Heads covered with a Hood, which is continued 
all along their Neck with Buckles and Strap? 
and faften'd to the Cloth; ſo that they are 
8 completely cloathed but their Legs. After theo! 
''Þ PDreſſing, we come to conſider their Food. | 
. Howa When a Horſe is conſtantly kept in the Sta- 
Horſe ble, or has but little Exerciſe, he will continue 
ought © pretty well in Health, while there is no Alter it 
' while at tion in his Way of Living; but there is the ſan n 
Reſt. Order and OEconomy obſerved in his Feed. o 
ing and Dreſſing, and that he only goes through 
his uſual Airings, a larger or W 1 
of Food; for a more or leſs Degree of Exerciſe 
— will become perfectly natural to any Anima 
|| mn Body by Habit and Uſe : And tho' there mayfſp! 
Fi be no due Medium kept in thoſe Things, thatÞ®! 
is, altho' a Horſe may have more Food and les 
Exerciſe than his Conſtitution requires natwP 
rally, yet it would be with fome Difficulty 0 
co 
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ould abridge him of the one, or increaſe the 
ther ; but when a Horſe has been ufed to a 


onſtantly the fame Quantity to nouriſh it, be- 


arged to a certain Degree, which requires the 
ame Quantity of Aliment to keep that up; 
oMWeſpecially as the Proportion of the Excrements, 
ugh, 
ath 
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ranſpiration, and the other Offices of Secre- 
on, are nearly the ſame : So that if the Food 


ation on the Animal Body, unleſs there be alſo 
ome Change in the Exerciſe ; and if the Exer- 


Diminution of Food, it will no leſs occaſion ſuch 
n Alteration. FO 4 7 
But this will be very manifeſt to thoſe who 


xweriments. Take any Horſe who has flood 
ome Time in the Stable, and been uſed to half 


pf Corn, and travel him an ordinary Day's 
ſourney for three or four Days ſucceſſively, 
ſithout making any Addition to that Allow- 
nce; and you will readily find him flag, 
otwithftanding he had been very well ſupport- 
d by-that Quantity while he reſted; but per- 


ra Month or longer, with the fame Quantity 
dot be recovered without an Augmentation, 
nd will at leaſt require double the Quantity 


e ſome Horſes, who upon an — 
5 N . 0 


onſtant Meaſure of Food, the Body requires 


zuſe the Capacity of all the Veſſels are en- 


hich are caſt off by Sweat, Dung, inſenſible 


iſe be changed without an Augmentation or 


are made the following, or any other ſuch 


aps if you continue him in the ſame Exerciſe 


men they travel, as when they reſt; and there 
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e ſuddenly augmented or diminiſhed, it muſt, 
y affecting thoſe Secretions, cauſe ſome Alte- 


beck of Oats a Day as his ordinary Allowance 


f Food, he will not only recover his Vigor, 
ut his Fleſh alſo ; but there are ſome who can- 


The It is not an eaſy Matter to determine why 
| Quanti- Quantity of Food a Horſe ought to have whik 

Horſe's he ſtands conſtantly in a Stable; I mean, wha 
| Food, Quantity or Allowance is ſufficient for hin 


ne Reſt. Solleyſell is of Opinion, that a Hon 


| ogy + Hg bur eſpecially in the latter, until he be periedy 


Horſes are indulged in Idleneſs; and this is manifeſte 
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of their Food, will go upon a Journey; or otheWi 
Exerciſe, without any Alteration ; beſides thy 
they may become ſomewhat ſtiff in the Join 
and Muſcles, which is more or leſs to be ey. 
Qed of all Horſes when they are firft take 

= Hom their Eaſe and Reſt. oe : 


while he becauſe no Creature whatſoever is ordained ſo 
not imme- ought to be indulged both in his Hay and Con 


mined, fat; after which he obſerves,, that his Stomad 
grous very moderate. This is, no doubt, a ven 
good Rule when Horſes are previouſly lean, au 
require v Feeding, in order to an Augmen 
tation of their Strength; but there are ſome 
young Horſes, who would be apt to ſpoil then 
ſelves, unleſs they were kept ſomewhat ſhary 
and I cannot but be of the Opinion, that it 
by far the ſafeſt Extreme to ſeed Horſes thallf 
ſtand much in the Stable with a ſomewhat fru 
gal Hand, notwithſtanding they be lean, it be 
ing much ſafer to augment, if need be, tha 
abate. 50 : 

We do not find that all Creatures are th 
more diſpoſed to plentiful Feeding, that thej 
toil and labour; but on the other hand, ſom 

Some are more greedy and voracious, the more the 
— or in divers Inftances both in Man and Beaſt. i 

ood is true, as to our part, when we are engaged ii 
when they Action, our Minds are oftentimes entertaine 
3 with the Thoughts of Buſineſs, or taken up uit 
labour: ſome other Object, which abate our man 


tr Mn 
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tres; and as we are capable of higher Enter- 
talnments, ſo we think the leſs of ſuch as are 

of a low and abje& Nature; but it is no leſs to 

be doubted, that the nobler Part of the Brute 
Creatures, as they have their ſeveral Affections, 

ſo they may alſo have their Entertainments 
which amuſe them; and tho' they cannot retire 
within themſelves as we do, yet we are ſure they 
are capable of many Enjoyments from outward _ 
Objects, and are not a little taken with the Plea- 
Wares of their Imagination; which, no doubt, 
Werves many Times to wear off and abate their 
{raving Deſire of Food: Beſides, Exercife has 
lis Effect upon the Body alſo, that it keeps the 
Jlood always in a brisk Motion, whereby the 
WVeſſels are conſtantly filled; and this Plenitude, 
ben rightly diſpoſed,” abates ſeveral Senſa- 
ons, and among others, that of Hunger, 

There is no Condition but that of Pain and Few Con- 
zckneſs, or when a Horſe happens to be very dens 
ume, which does not require Exereiſe; and vt fe. 0 
here fore as the moſt prudent Princes and Com- quire Ex- 
nonwealths have always in Times of greateſt ercile. 
Peace kept up the ſame Diſcipline in their Ar- 
mies, as in Times of War, and have there- 
ore enjoin'd them their ſeveral Marches and 
Encampments, the better to inure them to Hard- 

Whips ; ſo thoſe Gentlemen who are Maſters of 
Whiorſes, if they be deſigned for any Thing be- 
des bare Show and Appearance, ought, no 
Woubt, to order them to be exerciſed moderately 
or an Hour or more m_ Day, or as often as 
hey have Conveniency ; for by this Means, they 
ill not only look more vigorous, but be in Rea- 
lineſs upon all Occaſions for any Service that 
witiWhall be required of them; whereas, when it is 
al Defetherwiſe, that they are pampered, and have 
ſues — their 


x ' 
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Theparti- And, Firft, it ought to be conſider'd whethe are 4 
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their conſtant Station before a full Rack, wha V 


ever they are call'd to Service, their Uſage mul blacl 
at firſt be very gentle, or elſe they will be exp has t 


fed to divers Accidents, as ſhall be fully ſnem Sym. 


in the following Chapter: Bur we ſhall now e has! 


ſomewhat more particular. 


_culars of 4 Horſe that ſtands in the Stable under you hap| 


Feeding 


Horſes 


Hard 
Meat, 


alone will ſoon ſupply that; and if that Lea 
: neſs proceed from ſome natural Defe&, as i 
the Make and Configuration, tho ſometimes 
the Feeding in the World will never make tholk 


e ; 
But if your Horſe be already fat, you ougit 


fectly well, or has ſome Indiſpoſition upon hin 
either of Lameneſs or Sickneſs. In what rela 


the Firſt, if a Horſe be lean and low of Fleh, 
there is certainly all the Reaſon in the Woll 
that he ſhould therefore be the more freely it 


Cauſe thereof: If it has only proceeded from 


that they cannot be ſupported without a gra 
deal of Food, but are, for the moſt part, jade 


keep up the ſame Order and O Economy in bi 
Body, and likewife the ſame Degree of Ad 
vity and Spirit; and the Way to know this | 


at Care be fat or lean; if he be newly come off but! 


Journey, or from Graſs; or whether he be pet 


to the latter, thoſe Things have ſufficient 
been diſcuſſed in our Farrier's Guide; but asy 


dulged in plentiful Feeding, whatever be tit 
previous. Want of Food, Eaſe and full Feedin 


Kind of Horſes fat, yet we find by Experien 
and low in their Spirits, and unfit for any ma 


to obſerve diligently what Quantity of Fool 
and what Degrees of Exereiſe are ſufficient t 


by his Dung, his Staling, and principally 112 
you ride him abroad to give him Exerciſe.” 


þ 
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When a Horſe is hot and coſtive, his Dung 
black, and his Mouth parched and dry, if there 
has been no viſible Accident to occaſion. thoſe 
Symptoms, it is then to be ſuſpected his Keeper 
has been too liberal in Feeding, and too ſparing 
in his Exerciſe, and very often both. Theſe 
are among the firſt Signs of the Diſorders that 
happen in the Way of Feeding and Exerciſe ; 
but ſometimes previous to thoſe, a Horſe be- 
comes purſive, which yet cannot be eaſily 
diſcerned, excepting when he is put to ſome 
Exerciſe: And moreover, a Horſe which is too 
plentifully fed, or has not proportionable Exer- 
caſe, is apt to ſweat as ſoon as he turns warm in 
Riding, which goes off again by that time he 
has been exerciſed for a Mile or two: This may, 
in ſome Meaſure, alſo be occaſioned by Curry- 
ing and Rubbing ; for when the Pores of the 
Skin are obſtructed, and the perſpirable Matter 
retain'd, a greater Quantity muſt in a full- 
body'd Horſe go off in Sweat, upon being 
heated more than is natural. The Obftru&ions 
of the Urine, that is, when we obſerve a Horſe 
to labour and ſtrain as often as he goes to Stale, 
are oftentimes.cauſed by the: Hardneſs of the 
Excrements, and the Fulneſs of the Great Gut 
preſſing upon the Neck. of the Bladder, with a 
Plenitude and Fulneſs of the other Veſlels ; 
which not only makes the Preſſure the greater, 
but is oftentimes the Cauſe why the Urine or 
Stale is not ſecerned in ſufficient Quantity by 
the Kidneys themſelves; for when there is 
a Preſſure of the Veſſels appertaining to the 
Kidneys, it is certain where there is ſo great 
2 Promixity, the Veſlels of the Kidneys be- 


3 ll and relaxed, preſs: one upon another 
ay H 2 And 
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| ſome feed but twice a Day, others three Times; 


taken in other re 
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And therefore, when we obſerve one, or al 


thoſe Signs in any Horſe that is plump, andinſb*8' 
Good-Liking, we may reaſonably conclude, tha ¶ in th 


he has either too much Food given him, or elſe S0 
his Exerciſe is not anſwerable to it; and th earl) 
only Way to bring him again into right Order, the f 


and prevent Diſeaſes, if you have not Come. ſth 
niency to give him ſufficient Exerciſe, is in theo ff" 
firſt place to give him a Maſh or two of Mal, I Latin 
or ſome other open Diet; after that he may Eren 
have chopt Straw with his Provender. If haf bill; 
Excrements be very hard and aduſt, it will be N be ©! 


proper to rake him, and adminiſter Clyſterz; bit, 


for, oftentimes, without ſuch Aſſiſtances, there ing f: 
is but little can be done: And after you hay W'2 


comply 'd with this Method, it will be proper to his N 
have Recourſe to the preceding, viz. to gin Man 
him every now and then Mafhes, as directed, hic 
with chopt Straw among his Provender. Thoſe bas b 
Things relating to Horſes newly come off 1 
Journey, or from Graſs, will be conſidered in mth 
their proper Places. Fame! e ery. $i. 

But as to the particular Method of Feeding, ſome 
moſt People differ in many Circumftances; i lit 


and there are ſome who divide a Horſe's Pro- 


vender into five or ſix Meals. A Horſe may, Ne h 
no doubt, thrive very well under all thoſe dit. fit 


reſpects; but certainly the moſt Ir a! 
proper Way is, to divide his Allowance into umt 


three equal Parts, one for the Morning, ano-** 
ther for Noon, and a third for Night; or he 
may have one Allowance about Eight in the 


Morning, another about Six or Seven at Night, lte! 
and that at Noon divided into two; one half to be 
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be given about Eleven, and the other about 'Two 
in the Afternoon, *. 


Solleyſells Method was, for the Groom to riſe 8 


early in the Morning, to clean the Manger in 
the firſt place, and give the Horſe as many Oats 
zs the Crown of a large Hat will hold; after this, 
to truſs up the Litter with a wooden Fork, ſepa- 


Evening, and throwing the reſt upon the Dung- 
hill ; and after the Stable has been well cleaned; 
he orders the Horſe to have a ſmall Watering- 


leek'd down with a Hair-Cloth, and likewiſe 
wth a wet Hand, that every Grain of Duſt is 
removed, and his Coat laid ſmooth and hand- 


a little freſh Hay, well duſted, laid before him. 


who, as ſoon as a Horſe has eat his Corn, do 
tie him up to the Rack, provided he be fat; but 


Method. He orders him about Ten of the Clock, 
"Yr a little after, to be led to the River; but in 
zummer, he ſays, they may be taken after Eight 


o River near, his Water ought to have ſome 
heat-Bran thrown among it; and the Well- 
ater, when given to Horſes in Summer, ought 
o obe drawn a conſiderable Time before they are 
e Wifer'd to drink of it, and put into Hogſheads 
BAD - ſet 


M 


rating the dry from the wet, laying it up for the 


bit, or Maſticadour put upon him, whereby be- 
ing faſtned between two Pillars, the Groom is 
to curry and bruſh him well; afterwards to duſt 
his Mane and Tail, and to comb them with the 
Mane-Comb, being firſt wet with the Spunge, 
which is for that Purpoſe. When the Horſe 
has been thus kemp'd and comb d, and his Skin 


ſome, he 1s to be again cloathed, and to have 


The ſame Author approves the Method of thoſe, 


{ it be otherwiſe, he approves of the contrary 


o the River; but if in Winter, and that there is 


HeyſelPs | 
ahod. | 
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Mea 


letting them champ upon a Slavering- bit til 


the Scent and Pungency of the Ingredients con 


well Littered, and a good Part of their Beddin 
ceſſary, becauſe moſt Horſes toſs their Litte 
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ſet on End, that the great Crudity of the Wa. 


ter may be corrected by the Heat of the Sun 


but the true Advantage that accrues from hence 
is, that by ſtanding ſome Time in the Cask, the 
ſtony Corpuſcles, and other Mineral Subſtances 
ſubſide and fall to the Bottom, whereby the 
Water is, no doubt, the more pure and who]. 
Pine 097 rv be ne ee 7 
After a Horſe is brought from Watering, he 
orders him to ftand to Eleven or Twelve o' Clock 
at Hay, before he has his ſecond Feeding «f 
Oats, which ought to be larger than the firf, 


near to the Quantity of two Engliſh Quartz 
and if they have been warm'd in any Exerciſe 


he = gs the Method of thoſe who give tw 
ures of wet Bran, and then to turn their 
Tails to the Manger, if they be managed Horſe 


Four in the Afternoon. This, he ſays, di. 
charges a great deal of ſuperfluous Moiſtur, 
which is ſeparated from the parotid Glands, and 
would be prejudicial, if it was not thrown of: 
But the true Benefit which a Horſe receives by 


this Means, is not the Diſcharge of that Mat: 


ter, ſo much as that he is not only kept thereb 
in ſome Abſtinence, but that the Slayering-b! 
excites him to a kind of moderate Exerciſe; ſ 
that it has in every Reſpe& the Effects of 
Chewing- Ball, excepting only that in the latter 


tributes to make the Diſcharge from the Mout 

conſiderably larger, and likewiſe to influend 

the Nerves and Animal Spirits. ET 
About Nine at Night, ke adviſes their bein 


to be caſt forwards, which is indeed very 1 


Oli 


— 
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out behind them. To a Horſe which does not 
work, he orders clean 'Wheat-Straw for their 
Night-Diet ; but to Coach-Horſes, and others, 
Plenty of Hay, upon the Account of their great 
Exerciſe, and their being reſtrained from Food 

in the Day-Time. And to preſerve them from 
Accidents, he recommends thoſe who ſtand to- 
gether in an open Stable, where there are no 
Partitions, to be ſecured with two Bindings, 
that they may not fight with thoſe that 
ſtand next them; and for that Purpoſe, the 
Ropes or Longes ought to be ſo long, that they 
my eaſily lie down, and the Croſs-Bars a little 
higher than their Hams ; with the Ropes at the 
Ends of them ſo faſtened, that they may eaſily 
be ſlacked, in caſe they ſhould embarraſs them- 


* 


ſelves. 


This was the Order which that experienced dome Ob- 
Maſter obſerved, in feeding Horſes that were upon it. 


Plump and Fat; and the Method was certain- 
ly, in moſt reſpects, very good; for it is cer- 
tain, a moderate Diet, with a Mixture of thoſe 
Things that cleanſe and ſeour, is to be pre- 
ferred to all ſuch Horſes. And I am very well 
aſſured, from many Inftances within my own 
Knowledge and Obſeryation, that moſt Hor- 
ſes, while they are kept from Labour, may 
be maintained, in a perfect Series of Health, 
with a much fmaller Quantity of Hay and 
Provender, than is uſually given them; and 
many of thoſe Infirmities prevented,” which I 
have obſerved from a contrary Management. 
Bur it is very hard to give any true Notion of 
thoſe Things, to Perſons who are unacquainted 
with the Animal OEconomy, unleſs they were to 
make ſome Trial ; for otherwiſe they will be 
ſo much bewedded to Cuſtom, that no Argu- 
— H 4 ments, 
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ments, however reaſonable, will be able to z. 
vail any Thing with tſemn. 
I cannot, however, but difſent from that Au- 
thor in ſome rg particularly in giving 
Horſes Straw in the Night; but eſpecially as i 
| ſeems, from his own Words, more for Conve. 
niency than Neceſſity, that they may not litter 
their Stalls in the Day-Time. If they were 
to be fed late in the Afternoon, as moſt of our 
Horſes are, it would be much more reaſonable; 
when they have moſt of their Allowance in the 
Morning, and are kept upon the Slavering- 
Bit a good Part of the Day afterwards, me- 
thinks ſuch a Diet is rather too poor: Beſides 
that as the Night is the proper 'Time for all 
Creatures, excepting Beaſts of Prey, to reſt in, 
ſo the Food which they eat about that Time, 
ſhould be of moderate Nouriſhment, though 
_ light, as that is, no doubt, a great Means of 
compoſing the Body to Sleep. But beſides, 
this is yet the more neceſſary to Horſe be- 
cauſe they are of great Activity and Life, and 
but little diſpoſed to Sleep naturally; for a 
Horſe never ſleeps ſo ſound at any Time, but 
the leaſt Noiſe in the World would awake 

: hirn 4. 
The Method of feeding Horſes with Oats, 
before they are rubbed and curried, is alſo well 
enough ſuited to the preceding Method of Feed- 
ing; but there may be ſome Circumſtances in 
ours, which may render it inconvenient, Our Mraz 
Horſes are oftentimes very full in a Morning; len 
and ſome that are more than ordinarily fed, e N 
are purſive and unwieldy; wherefore, if they I d. 
were to have a Feeding of Oats, and to be End 
dreſſed immediately afterwards, it would be a at 
| Means to ſpoil the Action of their — ber 
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Rubbing and Curry ing is a pretty good Exer- - 


ciſe, but no Exerciſe can be profitable upon a 
fall Stomach ; wherefore the better Way, if 


Two, before you give him any Oats. And it 
Hay has always that manifeſt Effect, to make 
a Horſe dry ; and when his Drowth is quench- 


Guſt, but they will alſo do him the more 


nd what Solleyſel greatly complains of, to 


ear any Thing ſaid againſt this Method. The 
ting ſo much Hay as is cuſtomary in this 
Lingdom, no doubt makes our Horſes drink a 
reat Quantity of Water at once; for that 
keaſon it may be neceſſary to give them mo- 
crate Exerciſe immediately after it, to pre- 
nt it from chilling them too much: Becauſe 
ery one muſt be ſenſible how far large 
hraughts of any cold Liquor, which has no 
pirit, may endanger the Animal Body: But 
at Method of Galloping full Speed, is not 


leyſells Opinion, that it may oftentimes be 
e Means of turning Horſes Purſive; and may, 
doubt, be injurious to their Wind notwith- 


inding. When a Horſe happens to be hurt 


at Way, it will probably be aſcribed to ſome 
her Cauſe ; and therefore, if I was to gallop 


z Horſe be moderately full with Hay, is to tie 
him up, and rub him well for an Hour or 


js, no doubt, the beſt Way alſo, after eating of 
Hay, to lead him, or ride him to Water; for 


ed, he muſt not only eat his Oats with a better 


ways adviſable; and I cannot but be of 


107 


It is a common Practice in this Kingdom, The Gals 

opin 
Horſe, af- 
allop Hunters, and Running Horſes, as ſoonter their 
they come out of the Water, for the Space Water, 


if a Quarter of an Hour: And indeed, as . 
luthor obſerves, there are but few who will judicial. 
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I The Dieting of Hoyſes. 0 
a2 Horſe coming out of the Water, I ſhould cer- 
tainly continue him no longer in ſuch Exer-W, 

ciſe, than I found him grow warm. There 

is, no doubt, a great deal in Uſe, but it ought: 

to be confidered, that the Blood is brought in. » 

to a violent Hurry, whenever a Horſe is put N 


beyond a Hand-Gallop; and all the Blood- - 
| Veſſels in the Lungs are extreamly filled by the 
the Pulmonary Artery, which proceeds imme- "ay 


diately from the Heart, the Fountain of Blood: rid 
And it is owing to this Plenitude of the Veſlel 
in the Lungs, that all Creatures have ſuch Di 
ficulty in breathing upon any violent Moti, 
becauſe then the Air is denied its free Egre 
and Ingreſs into the little Veſſicules, or Bladden, 
wherein the extreme Branches of the Wind 
pipe terminate. But when there is, beſide 
this Plenitude in the Veſſels of the Lungs, 
Fulneſs alſo of the Stomach, the Action d 
Breathing muſt be yet more obſtructed, by it 
Preſſure forwards upon the Midriff, and eſpe 
_ cially conſidering the Poſition of Horſes Bodies 
which makes Exerciſe upon a full Stomach mon 
prejudicial to them, than to us who are of ere Da 
Poſture. N e ö 


The par. Rut if a Horſe be Luſty and Fat, the Incon 5 
ticular In- 12 # | can 
concenj- venience of violent Exerciſe after Water v © 
encies be yet the greater, becauſe the Preſſure upoſ or 
thereot. L ſt of Conſe hs oh 1 
the Lungs muſt of Conſequence be the mor 
heavy; whereby many Obſtructions may b. 

; the 

_ cauſed in thoſe Parts of the Lungs, Plura, ¶ and 


Midriff, where the Veſſels are the ſmalleſt, a! 
either be the Cauſe of Cheſt-foundring, or m 
gradually, by inducing firſt of all Purſivene! 
at length affect a Horſe in his Wind, ſos! 
render him incurable. For theſe Reaſons, 
Horſe ought to be gently uſed upon a full 8. 
| | mac 
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this is yet the more reaſonable, becauſe the 
game End may be better obtain'd by moderate 
[WF Exerciſe : And I muft therefore greatly com- 
nend the Practice of thoſe Perſons, who when 
they ride their Horſes to Water, ſuffer them 


ride them gently up and down for ſome Time, 
before they finiſh their Draught. This I take 
so be the beſt Method of giving a Horſe his 
Water, either Summer or Winter; but in thoſe 


River, or good Pond, and that People are 
obliged to water their Horſes in the Stable, 


the Fire, ſtrewing it with Bran, or Oatmeal; 
but a Horſe who is hardy, may have it as it 


never be amiſs, if the Weather be favourable, 
to ride him out into the Air, at leaſt once a 
Day, eſpecially after he has drank; and if his 
Water be divided into two equal Portions, it 
can never be improper to renew his Exerciſe af- 


for by this Means a Horſe cannot be readily 


the Water: Whereas, when a Horſe is very hot 
and thirſty, after a great Abundance of Hay, 
as is very common, he may eaſily be injured by 


« the great Quantity of cold Water which he is 
N apt to drink, while in that Condition, unleſs 


there be a reaſonable Care taken to prevent 
oY dbhoſe Inconveniencies. 


11d | | Ic 


not to drink their Stomach full at firſt, but 


Places which are at a great Diſtance from any 


the beſt Way, in ſuch a Caſe, is to fill a Pail 
with Water, and ſet it for ſome Time before 


comes from the Well. After the Water, it can 


ter the laſt Draught, as well as after the firſt; 


hurt, either by the Quantity or Coldneſs of 
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mach, even of Hay and Water, unleſs he has 
been conſtantly hardened to Exerciſe, and that 

you are ſure his Body is perfectly clean. But 


oC CRE 
mu. * % — — 
K hy 


10 *' The Dieting of Horſes: 
A proper If a proper Method was obſerved in the Foo 
3 and Exerciſe of Horſes, there would be few Ac. 
and pre Cidents happen at any Time to them: The fir 

vents moſt Infirmities of a bad Conſtitution might be of- 
Accidents. ten changed into a better Habit, and many of 
thoſe aſcribed to the Sire or Dam, though for 
the moſt part owing to ill Management, might 

undoubtedly be prevented: No Animal Body i 

is ſo much diſeaſed from the Womb, as many i 
are apt to imagine; but when Infirmities ſhey 
themſelves early, and in the younger Days of 
any Creature, they are commonly owing toi 
ſome Accidents, either in the Air, or other 
outward Injury, or to their Feeding and Exer: 
ciſe, as well as thoſe which happen in their 
more advanced Age: As to the Air, it may, 
indeed, hurt the Conſtitution by Neceſſity ; nor 


is it impoſſible but many Creatures may have 4 
| | | the Seeds of an ill Conſtitution from their I, E. 
Dams: And there are many unforeſeen out- No 


ward Accidents, that cannot be prevented ; but 
moſt of all, the Accidents and Infirmities that 
happen to the Bodies of Animals, are owing to Ner- 
the Exceſs or Want of Food, and to the Exceſ . 
or Want of Exerciſe, to the adminiſtring Food, 
(under which we include alſo Drink) at im- 
proper Times; viz, cramming them when 
they are already roo full, or letting them drink 
when they are hot, and are inclinable to drink 
too much ; ſuffering them to eat too plentifully, 
after they have faſted long ; abridging them of 
their Food, after they have labour'd and workd 
hard : 'To which we may alſo add a Careleſnels 
in dreſſing thoſe Horſes that have been con- 


on 
ſtantly uſed to it, as that, beſides other Advan- % 
tages, makes up Part of their Exerciſe. 


Nou 
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Now Accidents may eaſily happen to Hor- 
ſes, from the Want of OEconomy in all thoſe 
Reſpects, and yet we may be inſenſible how 
they came; for it is not eaſy to judge of thoſe 
Things, where the Effect does not immediately 
follow the Cauſe. When a Horſe is poiſoned, 
e may ſoon know it, becauſe the Effect will, 
for the moſt part, be ſudden ; we ſhall obſerve 
his Eyes look red and ſwoln; he will heave 
xceedingly from his Chine, and labours for 
Breath; he will be apt allo to run at the Noſe, 
ind foam at the Mouth, and ſometimes be 
yrenx ical and Delirious; and we are no leſs 
enfible of all the common Symptoms that at- 
end Fevers, and other acute Diſeaſes; and we 
ally perceive the immediate Effects that fol- 
ow outward Accidents, as Lameneſs, Wounds, 
nd Loſs of Blood; but the Conſequences of an 
l-ordered Diet, or a bad Regimen, with reſpect 
o Exercife, are not always to be diſcovered, 
ut afrer ſome Time, becauſe they are for the 
noſt part gradual. re” . 8 
When a Horſe happens to be gorged with 
ver- much Food, and is kept without Exerciſe, 
e oftentimes becomes full of Humours; the 
lood-Veſlels are cramm'd, and the Blood has 
or ſufficient Room to circalate. In ſome Con- 
xtures of Body, this produces no immediate 
fte&s, but thoſe already mention'd, viz. Pur- 
reneſs, a Diſpoſition to ſweat upon the leaſt 
terciſe ; the Horſe ſoon flags, and is unable 
go through any Degree of Exerciſe ; but as 
Relaxation of the Veſſels proceeds from hence, 
cauſes the Juices alſo to be viſcid ; ſo that 
don the leaſt Irregularity, they are apt to ſtag- 
te in thoſe Parts where the Veſſels and Fi- 


es are the ſmalleſt; where many Horſes, who, 
| 51 
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their Food is ſoften'd by Boiling or \Scalding look 


plentifully, and ſwelbtheir Veſſels; neither ar 
they permitted to have any Exerciſe to hinde 


a a falſe Growth and Nouriſhment, they are n 
ing more true Nouriſhment, tho it adminiſter 
vice they are put to, melts down their Bodies u 
ſuch a Degree, that they are preſently lean and 


ture very good too, and after they come int 


Horſes look fat and plump, that they may hat b 
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to outward Appearance, look well, are never. thoc 
theleſs inwardly diſeaſed, and may have Ob- per 
ſtructions in their Lungs, Livor, Kidneys, te 


ſome other of the principal Bowels, which may fat, 
continue a long Time before they make any i of a 
ſible Alteration; and ſometimes by a Change diner 
Living, ſuch Accidents again wear off. Thee vice 


are the Circumſtances which oftentimes deceiy bad 
us; and it is from an ill Management in the or. 
dering of a Horſe's Diet, that many of thoſe, 
vrhich, like Bullocks, are only fatted by th 


Jockies for Sale, prove errant Jades. Moſt off 


that it may turn the fooner to Nouriſhment 
All the Methods in the World are taken to pry 
voke them to Thirſt often, that they may drin 


their growing fat; but as this is no other tha 
ſooner changed to a more ſolid Food, afford 


leſs to the -Growth of- their Bodies, but the 
commonly turn indiſpoſed ; and the firſt Ser 


jaded. Many of thoſe Horſes are in their N. 


the Hands of thoſe Perſons who adminiſter 10 
thing to them but proper Food, tho they do 0 
look ſo well to outward Appearance, as whe 
they were in the Jockies Hands, yet they area 
more laſting Vigor and Service. F. 
- Moſt Perſons are ambitious to have thei a 


a good Appearance to the Eye; but as the mai. 
End of thoſe Creatures is for ne dock * | | 


— 


thods ſhould, no doubt, be taken, as are pro- 
per to fit aud adapt them thereunto. Some 
ire of Opinion, that a Horſe can never be too 
at, but I muſt confeſs myſelf to be altogether 
of another Mind; for, beſides the Inconve- 


nice and Fatigue, they are ſometimes ſo much 
loaded, as even to render them the leis beauti- 
ful ; and this is ſufficiently manifeſted in many 
Geldings which I have ſeen monftroufly thick of 


ments have appeared, but the whole Body has 
poked like a Thing that is ſtuffed, and without 


appear with that Freedom, as when there is on- 
y 2 Mediocrity. q 


whereby. we muſt certainly know when a Horſe 
at is kept conſtantly in the Stable thrives, and 
when he does not. | 


* 


* 


Coat lies ſmoothly; for we are very ſenſible 


mth the keeping a Horſe conſtantly well cloath- 
d and littered, will produce all thoſe Effects: 
ind this is plainly manifeft from the Jockies 
Nanagement; neither are we altogether. to re- 


Horſe's firſt coming out of a Stable, and is the 


n Vigor, tho” if he has not been carefully fed 
d inured to Egerciſe, it will ſoon abate; the 
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niency of too much Fat in Creatures of Ser- 


Fleſh, inſomuch that none of. the true Linea- 
Life; and the Action of ſuch Horſes Can never 


But I ſhall conclude what I have further to ſay 
on this Head, by making ſome Qbſervations 


If we make an exact Scrutiny into this Mat- How to 
ter, we ſhall find that we are not altogether to h. 
look to the outward Appearance of a Horſe, Horſe 
ether he be charged with Fat, or whether his hrives. 


that full Feeding, good Rubbing and Dreſſing, 


ard that Fluſh of Spirit-which appears upon a 


ec of meer Pampering and full Feeding; 
br a Horſe that has Blood, can hardly be with: 


ſmall- 


© The Digimg-of Horſes, 
| ſmalleſt Veſſels in all Parts will become ful 
while he is in Exerciſe ; and thoſe in the Bran 
will be ſo much loaded, that we may obſer 
him in a little Time begin to reel, and his Leg, © 
will ſometimes tremble under him ; which the 
Horſe- Courſers never fail to aſcribe to an Over: dall 
Eagerneſs in him, or ſome other Cauſe, which 
they are ſure will be no ways interpreted to hi 
Difadvantage. And. becauſe they are ſenſible 
that their Horſes are not able to continue any 
Time in Exerciſe, their Method is to ſet Rider, 
upon them who will work them to the Height fi, 
their Mettle for three or four Turns the Lengh 
of a Street, and preſently ſet them up again vi 
Reſt; for if they were to do otherwiſe, thei 
Horſes would be expoſed to many Accidents 
from the Fulneſs and Rankneſs of Blood; and i 
they did not fall down in a Fitt of the Staggeri 
they would ſoon loſe all their Spirits, and lool, + 
very dead-hearted; whereas thoſe which hav 
been inured to moderate Exerciſe, and a proper. 
Diet, never fail to hold out; they may, indeed, 
not ſhew ſo great a Forwardneſs in their Adios 
as the other, but they will continue more ſteady 
in it- If they are not altogether ſo fat, the 
will look more nervous, and their Fleſh hard 
and firm; their Breathing will be eaſy, and 
without Conſtraint, and there will be no great 
Diſpoſition to Sweat. A Horſe in the Jockeys 
| keeping, alſo dungs frequently, not only fran 
the Plenty of moift Food which is given hi 
but likewiſe from the Relaxation of Body, where 
by all the Veſſels loſe their natural Tone; and 
even the Guts themſelves are not able to retail 
their Contents, when put to Exerciſe: But Mens 
Horſe whois kept as he ought tobe, is not ſo raſh; v. 
dy in roſe Diſcharges, bocaulo is whale Bode: 
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firm, and all the Secretions more regularly per- 
Wformed. EX 1 
And therefore, the only Way to be ſure in 
moſe Particulars, is, to have a conſtant and 
daily Obſervation of his Dung, Urine, and like- 
wiſe the whole Texture and Configuration of 
his Body: In what relates to his whole Body, 
his Muſcles ſhould be clean, and ſomewhat di- 
fiat, if he be a Stone-Horſe ; but in Geld- 
ings, the Spaces and Interſtices between them 


always had ſufficient Exerciſe, will have the 


Action of the Muſcles contributes greatly to 
throw off a deal of that Matter which fills up 
the Spaces between them, and the Tone of all 
the Fibres 1s thereby preſerved; ſo that a 
Horſe is not only able to go thro' Fatigue, but 


to continue in it. | 


alſo clean and nervous, and free from all man- 
per of Goutineſs and Swellings of any Kind. 
hen a Horſe's Legs ſwell upon ſtanding in the 
Stable, it is a plain Sign of ſome ill Habit of 
ody, and always denotes the Want of Exerciſe ; 


lened and recovered to their due Tone and 


pens only when it has been too long delayed, 
Ir when it has only been very ſparing. 

Aizing or Walking abroad, according to the 
VVV uſual 


re more apt to be filled with Fat; but yet thoſe 
'WGeldings are commonly the beſt ordered, who 
| moſt reſemble Stone- Horſes, and have ſome 


Spaces between their Muſcles, This may, in- 
leed, be cauſed by gelding a Horſe after he 
is come to his full Maturity; but one who has 


ame good Lineaments, becauſe a conſtant 


If you examine him in Parts, his Legs are 


he Veſſels are relaxed, and are only to be har- 


pring thereby. I know in this laſt reſpect, 
"Wxerciſe will not always avail ; but this hap- 
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11 de Ditting of Bowſer, ch 
uſual Manner, is not always ſufficient to . hin 
move that Gourdineſs, eſpecially which hep. wil 

| pens in the Legs of young Horſes; but they ſer 
ought to haue it effectual, be rid every D inte 
for a conſiderable Time together, and if they ble: 
be of ſuch Kind of Horſes as are fit for Draugi i Ex. 
there is nothing can be of greater Service tl eaſi 
them than going in the Plow, becauſe that Di. one 
poſition to Gourdineſs oftentimes proceeds fon the 
the Softneſs and Delicacy of the whole Body i An 
which is hardened and fortify'd by Exerciſe ¶ fit 
and this is yet the moſt neceſſary in Winter i no! 
becauſe then the Sharpneſs of the Air male mu 
Impreſſions on the Legs and Paſterns, where the oth 

| Veſſels are the ſmalleſt, and by obſtructing th fut 
Paſſages of Perſpiration, cauſes the Swell cu! 
and Gourdineſs; but this happens only when ths 
there is a previous Delicacy and Relaxation i by 
thoſe Parts: And when the Swelling is of low bu 
Continuance, there is ſcarcely any Exerciſe, oi the 


any other Method will relieve any ſuch Horſe du 

except running altogether abroad, becauſe thn 

many of the Veſſels are quite obſtructed, and to 

the Texture of the Part is altogether change per 

and altered from what it is in a natural State I in 

But this ſhall be diſcourſed of more largely all 

when we come to lay down the Cauſes of Tum. lef 

ing Horſes to Graſs © J ba 

Action the But the moſt certain Way of ' knoiving the kit 
mob - true State and Condition of a Horſe's Health, Tl 
* he 43 is when you bring him to Action. A Hor i: 
to judge ot that has been ſuddenly fatted by Eaſe ani © 
83 Pampering, will, no doubt, when he is fili fir 
ton. brought out of the Stable, move with as mud to 
Briskneſs, and with the Appearance of as mud un 
true Mettle as any other; but after a iitti ſh 


Time, he will begin to flag, and if you pu 
| 1 ; hin 
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nim into any Exerciſe that is a little violent, he 


ll will tremble and ſtagger, as has been already ob- 


ſerved of the Jockeys Horſes ; and if you look 
into his Eyes, you may perceive them trou- 


Eye is a weak delicate Part, and therefore is 
WW eaſily affected in all lax Habits of Body, and is 
done of the ſureſt Marks in the World to know 
dhe Temper and Diſpoſition of the Body. All 
Animals that are of a weak and delicate Con- 
ſtitution, will no leſs ſhew the ſame Prog- 
noſticks in their Eyes, when they are kept too 
much in the Want of Food; and this needs no 


that the Blood which is thrown into the Eyes 


but 1s dammed up in thoſe ſmall Veſſels, until 
the Horfe is brought to Reſt, that it moves gra- 
dually. Vb | 
If . Horſe ſweats when he is firſt brought in- 
to Action, it is alſo a Sign that he is not in 
perfect good Order: But this is moſt manifeſt 
ein Horſes newly taken up from Graſs. However, 
al Horſes that are not uſed to Exerciſe, are no 
18 leſs ſubject to this Infirmity; and until they are 


v 5 


harden'd by conftant and daily Labour of ſome 


kind or another, they are not fit for Service, 
The beſt Way, when a Man obſerves his Horſe 


firſt, otherwiſe all thoſe Accidents will happen 
to him which are cuſtomary to Men that are 
unhabituated to travel. Theſe will perform a 


bled, and full of Red or Yellow Strokes The 


other Explanation, but only that there is not a 
ſufficient Stock of Spirits to maintain the Cir- 
culation in the extreme and outward Parts; ſo 


by the Exerciſe, is not fufficiently forwarded, 


to ſweat, is, undoubtedly, to have him rid 
every Day; but he ſhould be rid very gently at 


ſhort Journey with as much Alacrity as wy | 
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118 ue Dieting of Horſes: 
but when they are obliged to continue any Tiny 
in that Exerciſe, it is followed with many Com then 

| plaints, particularly Soreneſs and Inability fog 
ſome Time thereafter, with Heat and Feveriſh. 
neſs ; but if this happens in hot Weather, auf p 
the Body is in any previous Diſorder, even d 
Plenitude, it greatly endangers their falling in. 
to putrid or malignant Fevers ; whereas thol: 
that are accuſtomed. to travel, are no ways ſub- 
ject to ſuch Inconveniencies: And, no doubt 
it is the ſame with all other Animals; as their 
Bodies are, in many reſpects, of the like Tex 
ture of Veſſels, and compoſed of the ſame cons 

[i mon Matter as ours. 4 

But there is one Thing ought: very much . 

be regarded with reſpect to Horſes, and that ig} 

their great Weight; and this alſo deſerves1 
| particular Conſideration with reſpe& to thi 
| Horſes of different Sizes, and likewiſe with re- 

[ ſpe& to their different Make; there being ſome 

1 more adapted by Nature to particular Exerciſe 

| than othets ; and therefore a Horſe that is « 

large Bulk, ſtrong, and clumſy, ought chiefly 
to be put to Labour; but thoſe for the Saddle 


Ah 
ad 


= _ ought to be the more gently uſed, the more 
| weighty and heavy they are. But all Horſes, in 
changing from Eaſe and Reſt to Exerciſe, ought 
| to have their Exerciſe gradual, that is, they 


ſhould by no means be continued long in Exerciſe 
at firſt; but every Week they may be exerciſed i 
more than another, and may alſo be more urged t 
as they become harden'd by Uſe and Habit, even 
until they quite leave off Sweating ; for, it 
they be inwardly ſound, are no way he&iveif 
or conſumptive, but only foggy , they will 
eaſily be broke of that Habit of Sening if 

| | 0 e e 
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them by Degrees to Exerciſe, 

The ſame gradual Method ought no jeſs to 

be obſerved in all Caſes where there are the 
previous Signs of Sickneſs, eſpecially when a 

Horſe does not void his Dung freely, or when 


ofe, all thoſe Viſcidities either in the Blood and 
other Juices; or in the firſt Paſſages, are ſo 
much broke and overcome, that many Times 
it prevents approaching Sickneſs ; but if when 


aas only threatned, and may alſo be accom- 
of panied with abundance of Aggravations, which 
ag might not have happen ' d; for by the 

ry of Exerciſe, while a Horſe is in that 
nales, a great deal of the Viſcidities of the 
Blood and juices may be propell'd, and thruſt 
forward into the ſmalleſt Veſſels, where its 


of Stagnation may cauſe a Fermentation and Putre- 


Von, and conſequently bring on malignant 


fe Diſorders, eſpecially when there happens to be 


re any previous Indi ſpoſition in the Air. 

WM But if a Horſe thrives, and does well while 
kept at hard Meat, none of all thoſe Symptoms 
wil appear; he will both eat heartily, and 


lively; he will neither be too much loaded 


nervous; and if he be but indifferentl y dreſſed, 


in a tender or diſeaſed Horſe; that is, he will 
90 — Exerciſe, or ſtand in the Stable, 
2 — with- 


= —— ,, * 


due Care in their Feeding; and by accuſtoming | 


he has ſome Difficulty in ſtaling; for by Exer- 


thoſe Symptoms appear, you give your Horſe 
vl too violent Exerciſe, it may cauſe very bad 
Accidents, and haſten on ſome Diſtemper which 


drink moderately ; his Eyes will look brisk and Body. 
wth Fleſh, nor will he be lean, but firm and 
is Coat will look ſmooth, and his Colour look 


agreeably ſhaded. The Effects of Exerciſe and 
Neſt will not be ſo very perceivable in him, as 
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ciſe be too violent; or, on the other hand, thut 
he be continued too long in Eaſe and full Feed: 


Mixture of the large Stalks o 
Grains of Corn; for whenever thoſe are ven 


of a bad Digeſtion. 
will alſo ſtale freely, and oftentimes draw hi 


Circulation of all the Juices ; and as they an 
not ſo apt to be obſtructed, ſo the Nouriſhmen 


| ſuffer either from a ſickly Air, or from any offi 


| NN RON N * 
eee 


different Kinds. Some of the Scots Horſes, and 


We Dieting of Horſes. 


without any great Alteration, unleſs the Exer Itbei 


ing: His Dung will be well digeſted, without : Ithe 
f 
Hay, or whole 


perceivable in the wy it is a manifeſt Sig 

orſe in good Order 
Yard; and he will be brisk and ready to even that 
Action; he will be durable, and upon Occaſion that 
go through a great deal of Fatigue with litt Hare 
Food; for when once the Body of a Horſe iſto a 


brought into good Order, it is eaſily ſupporte( ſon 


becauſe there is a much better OEconomy in th 


is diſpenſed more equally into all the Part 
and the Body in this Condition is not ſo apt u 


thoſe Things term'd Non-Naturals. 
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CHAP. vil. 

The Order of Dieting Horſes when ti 
ny Og 
44 S all Horſes are not fit for Journey. then 


Riding, ſo their Management ought upo! 
Aa Foy to be different, according to thei ( 


many of our beſt ambling Nags, are well coupledſſe 
and for the moſt part, durable upon a Journey 
but moſt of theſe are unfit to be put beyon 

„ - theit 


their uſual, Pace. Others again will go thro' Some 


the Fatigue of | Galloping, and perform that 


Kind of Exerciſe Day after Day 5 provided ought to 
iche Rider does not continue them too long a conſi- 
e vithout Intervals of walking, or does not make vious 0 x 
ſkis Day's Journey too long. There is another Journey. 


Kind of Horſes, who will almoſt laſt for ever 


«without Decay, or Loſs of Fleſh : But many 
of theſe are ſo miſerably dull and ſtnggiſh, 
that they can hardly be made to go faſter 


than ſome Men are able to walk. But there 
are yet ſome Horſes ready and willing enough 
to all the Rider requires of them ; but by rea- 
ſon of their Make and Size, are not able to go 
o a Journey, unleſs they be uſed with the 
greateſt Gentleneſs: And of this Kind are all 


he takes his Journey, otherwiſe he may be ex- 
poſed to Accidents upon the Road, which will 
not be very pleaſant to him. Every one knows 


Pads, will endure much Fatigue in travelling; 
nd as they are for the moſt part of a very 
trong Make, will carry a larger Weight in pro- 
portion to their Size than any other, but few of 


ej 
yon 
el 
10 Hunter, that kind of Exerciſe muſt therefore 


elbe very fatiguing to them, becauſe if we rec- 
ey en upon every Stretch ſuch Horſes make in 
ond 


ell 


dome are indeed of great Speed, but their Stretch 


the heavy Flanders Breed, and many of our 


Draught-Horſes. TILL 3 | 

Now it is very plain, that a Man ought to With re- | 
confider well the Nature of his Horſe, his Pee | 
Strength, his Conſtitution, what Weight he is rence ot — 


able to bear, and how he has been kept, before Horſes. 


hat many of our Ambling Nags, and Journey 


them are fir for hard Riding or Galloping. 


in Galloping not being wide like that of a 


alloping, their Action is almoſt double, when 
"oy I 4 | com- 


—— — — — 
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The Dieting of Horſes: 


compared with that of a Bight Hotſe; or Hoek 
of Pleaſure, and of Conſequence their Labour 


muſt alſo be proportional; for which Reaſon 


they ought to be kept in one uniform Action, 


without forcing them to do moro than is agree- 
able to their Nature; and by this Means no 


Horſes in the World will do greater Service 
upon a Journey, tho' they are not always eaſy 


'to the Rider. B 


When a Man travels upon ſuch A Horſe's 
we commonly uſe for Hunting, he needs not be 


under ſo great a Reſtraint; for Hunting Horſes 


may be ſometimes Gallop'd, and not be { 
much hurt thereby, as others upon a full Trot 


The Gallop and Canter is natural to ſom 


Horſes; and it is ſcarcely to be imagin'd hon 


long they will continue in it, without 'Preju- 


dice; the particular Make of their Body, 10 


doubt, contributes a great deal to this. Uſe i 


alſo a great Promoter of a Horſe's Ability, in 


continuing in hard Exerciſe, as is plainly ms 


nifeſt in ſome Poſt-Horlſes, which run over ther 
Stages for many Tears together without any 
great Change or Alteration ; but in a con- 
tinued Journey there is no doubt a great deal 
owing to the Rider; for Poſt-Horſes, if they 
meet with a heavy unactive Rider at any 


Time, they have their Relief at the end of ther 


Stage, perhaps with a little Galling, or the 
Loſs of ſome Hair; but upon a Journey, unleſs 
a Man fits eaſy, and does all the other Office 


of a good Horſeman, the beſt Horſe in the 


World will ſoon ſuffer under him. 


But there is one fort which are between the 
Heavy, and Light Nimble Breed, deſcended ot 
our Coach Breed on the one Side, and of a more 


generous Blood on the other, but in EY 
82 an 


— — — 4+ 


Chap. 8. Travelling Horſes, 


tho many 


» 
of them are only fit for Draught, but when they 
to prove right, there are no Hoxſes in 


juppen 
ode World go ſo eaſy nor ſo ſwift a Trot, and 


traordinary; Horſes for traveling, 


they are for the moſt part alſo ſtrong. and, du- 


fy rable, and fit to carry any reaſonable Weight. 
| believe there are few Perſons who have been 
much converſant. this way, who have not 


as 
bel known ſome of theſe who were able to trot Ten 


xMncaſured Miles in an Hour, and the Rider ſits 
ois eaſy all the while as if he was carry'd in a 
Chair. It is an Obſervation which will ſeldom 
fail, that the Actions which are perform'd with 


Laſineſs by any Creature, are ſeldom or never 
MI prejudicial, unleſs they be either continued too 


na ong, or that a {ufficient Quantity of Suſtenance 
// ĩ˙ ĩ0ie—m!l ˙ĩ— 1... ans Sec; 

in Our ſtrong Coach- breed are not often made 
+Muſe of as Journey Horſes, excepting upon ſome 
ar extraordinary Occaſions, and when they are re- 
ll gimented, that they are obliged to Marches. 


n- But yet there are ever, among thoſe, ſome who 


al vill perform a Journey wonderfully well. They 
eye apt to labour very hard when they are put 
+ full Trot, by reaſon of their large Size and 
er great Weight, but eſpecially when their Riders 
be are alſo heavy; they ought therefore to be rid 
ef very gently, and but ſhort Journeys, otherwiſe 


x5] they may be eaſily founder d, and as eaſily ſur- 


he bated ; the one cauſing oftentimes an incurable 
Lameneſs, and the others affecting their Wind. 

hell Horſes that have gone thro' their Exerciies in 

ol the Manage, ought alſo to be uſed with the 


re greateſt Care imaginable while upon the Road, 


pe elpecially if the Way be Hard and. Stony, or 


and Bulk ferain more of the Firſt than of the 
Latter; Of this Kind there are a few very ex- 


Deep. 


The Dieting of Horſes, 


Rate of Journey Riding, but ought to be fort 
moſt part Led or Rid by a very expert Horſe 
man ; for in the Manage they are taught to lik 
their Feet high, and ſtrike them upon th, 

Ground with great Firmneſs, which, if it be 
Stoney, or full of Gravel, eaſily renders then 
ſurbated; an Accident which happens to abun- 
dance of managed Horſes, when they fall into 
bad Hands, or when they are forced to go 
long Journeys, „ 

Theſe Things premiſed, we ſhall, in the 
next place, lay down the particular Rules to 


yn un" I. 1 ” 


= | Road, according to their ſeveral Kinds, and 
the Circumſtances moſt uſual in travelling, a 

| alſo what Care ought to be had at the End 0 

their Journex. Wein 

Tue sad- The firſt Thing to be conſider'd after the 
die, how Choice of a Horſe, is to fit him exactly with 

eee Saddle, Bridle, and other Accoutrements, and 

ed. to ſee that he be rightly ſnod: And in the 


feeding, and to manage his Diet and Exerciſe 


all that is propoſed for him to do. Thoſe 
Things are very material, and ought to be en- 
_ quired into before any Man takes a Journey; 
for if Saddle. and other Accoutrements be bad 
or unfit, they will ſoon ſpoil a Horſe's Back; 
and if that is not taken care of in due time, it 
expoſes him to Naveleals, Sitfaſts, and other 
Accidents, which as they are placed among the 
Spines of the Back, oftentimes degenerate and 
turn to Fiſtula's, and other incurable Ulcers; 
beſides 


Deep. They are by no means fit to go after ti 


be obſerved by all Perſons, not only befor 
they undertake a Journey, but how their HorWad 
ſes are to be managed while they are upon thi 


next place, to examine into his paſt Method off 


accordingly, that he may be fit to go thro 


hap. 8. Travelling Horſes, 


thefleides the great Hindrance and Inconveniency 
ey are of in the mean time to the Rider. 

1 to the Saddle, there needs be no very par- 
cular Directions laid down in a Country 
here there 1s perhaps the moſt expert Saddle- 
arpenters and Saddlers in the World, Our 
lunting-Saddles are originally our own, and 
e belt for travelling, and for many other 
ſes, after People have once been accuſtomed 
them. They are, for the moſt part, very 
gt, and lie cloſe to the Horſe's Back, and 
r that Reaſon are neither ſo apt to cauſe a 
orſe to ſweat, or to be galled ; but for thoſe 
ho have not been uſed to thoſe Kind of 
addles, there is in London, and other great Ci- 
es, the beſt Models that are to be met with 
ny where, not only for Journey-Riding, but 
Wor managed Horſes. | 

WA Saddle which any one is to make uſe of 
"Wor a Journey, or other Service, ought to be 
exactly fitted to a Horſe's Back as a Shooe 
o a Man's Foot; it ſhould not be too wide, 
therwiſe the leaſt Motion will preſs it more 
pon one Part than another, whereby it will be 
zpt to fret a Horſe's Back, eſpecially if he be 
ender and thin skin'd; and if it be too ftrait, 
t will preſs ſo hard on all Sides, that it cannot 
fail of making a Horſe go crippling and lame. 
A well made Saddle ſhould be ſomewhat raiſed 
before and behind; but when it happens to be 
conſiderably high on thoſe Parts, unleſs for a 
Horſe that is lean or low-back'd, it will cauſe 
not only Uneaſineſs to the Rider, but alſo to 
r the Horſe himſelf; for thoſe Saddles are apt to 
e ſit too cloſe upon the Spine, and make a Preſ- 
dure there, which would ſoon fret the . 


405 


” becauſe moſt plentiful, yet it is apt to be lun- 


j 


under the Pummel, is always very uneaſy a 

tireſome; and if jt does not lie cloſe to thell-- 
| Horſe's Sides by # ſomewhat ſteep Declivin 
the Rider can never have that Command of 


ly ſtuffed in the Pannels eſpecially, it will de 
apt to hurt a Horſe, let it be never ſo ye 
frumed. The Combings, or ſmall Hair of! 


Saddles, or the Hair which grows at the End d 


be apt to gall and fret a Horſe's Back ; and 
therefore, when a Perſon firſt ſets out upon his 


Saddle will ſometimes do Service when it! 
well ſtuffed; but when it is otherwiſe that 


is perfectly proved, and have the Pannels nen 


The Digting, of Horſes. 


As to the Breadth of the Back, and Dedliy 
ty or Fall ef the Sides, that is commonly q 
der d according tò the Size of the Horſe, an 
ſometimes to the Rider's Fancy. Some Peogk 
love to Rave broad Seat; but a Saddle, brogllif 


Horſe he ought to have; but his Thighs ant 
Legs will be carry d at too great a Diſtang 
which i is very inconvenient and troubleſome. 

After the Shape of the whole Saddle, th 
next Thing to be confider'd is the Stuffing 
which is alſo of no ſmall Importance. A* 


Saddle happens to want Stuffing, or is not Tight 


Horſe's Mane or Tail, is the fitteſt to ſtul 


Buttocks Tails; ; bur the other Hair of Cattl, 
tho it be often made uſe of to ſtuff Saddles, 


py and uneven, and never hes ſmooth until 4 
Saddle has been uſed, and ſeveral times ſtuſfel 
with it. 

A new Saddle mould be carefully ook d to. 
until it has had its true Seat, otherwiſe it wil 


Journey with ſuch an one, he ought to alight, 
and look under the Saddle pretty often, until it 


e where-ever ir pinches. And ſometimes 
where 


hap. 8. "Travelling Hor 2. 

ac A ICT „„ M57: 
chere the Horſe happens ti be tender and thin 
uind, it cannot be amiſs, to lay, a double 
loth under the Saddle, unleſs in verysthot 
Weather, for then it may occaſion the Hoyſe:to 
eat too much; but if there be a Fault inithe 
Make of the Saddle, it will be very trouble» 
dme; and a Man had better throw away a bad 
aaddle, than Tpoil a good Horſe... .. - + 


8 


laced ſomewhat N when it is not 
„ it is apt to turn too or upon a light» 
elly'd Horſe, to fall backwards, and _—_ 
e Freedom of his Action; and ſometimes op- 
reſs a Horſe in his Wind, which is very tron- 
leſome upon a Journey; and when too narrow; 
tis apt to cut and fret the Hair. All the other 


nd Stirrup-leathers, Crowper and Breaſt-plate, 
thoſe be uſed, ought alſo to be firm and freſh; 
ut no Gentleman will ever expoſe himſelf with 


ſs nder the Tail, and buckled. to a juſt Length, 
9 at it f ma 1 neither hang to be uſeleſs, _ nor 
* 


aten the Horſe, by drawing back his Rump; 
or ſometimes we ſee them galled and fretted 


d to be obſerved with reſpect to the Breaſt- 
late; for I have ſeen Horſes ſometimes galled 


ght; beſides that it greatly hinders and in- 


id it is alſo troubleſome when it hangs too 


The Bridle ought next to be conſider d, and 
wether a Bit or a Snaffle, the Headſtall thereof 
ode. HINGE ſhould 


The Girt ought to be moderately. broad, and The Gre. 


iccoutrements belonging to a Saddle, as Stirrups, 


ten Furniture. The Crowper ſhould be ſoft 
dd eaſy, eſpecially that Part of it which comes 


ere, for want of a little Care. The ſame is 


id fretted, by buckling their Breaſt- plates too 


15 errupts their Action, and makes them creep as 
1 they were lame of their Feet or Shoulders; 
, 


Wn ; beſides that it looks very ugly. The 
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Bridle 
and other 


Accoutre- 
ments, 


the Headftall is too long, it cauſes: the Bit u 


Weeks of his Mouth, and cauſe Ulceratia 


the Bit is roo heavy, it will many Times up 


Degree, that he will never do the leaſt chea 


The Dieting. of Horſes. 
ſhould be fitted to the Horſe's Head ; for u whe 


= roo low, which is very unfightly , ax 

ery Time the Rider pulls the Reins, it is a 
— port his Mouth and hurt it ; and when th 
Headftall is too ſhort, the Bit will in jure th 


which is very conimon to thoſe Horſes who ail \ 
under the Care of indifferent Horſemen. Where 
the Head is too narrow on the Upper Part, ſoup 
draws a Horſe's Ears too cloſe together, wh tha 
is troubleſome to ſome Horſes; — this Metha he! 
is commonly uſed by the Jockies -to-Leat-enWin't 
Horſes; to cauſe them to carry their Ears vl + / 
right. If a Horſe be to go a Journey in a graliMjice! 
Bit with Branches, it is certainly the beſt Wi wel 
to have it, and all the other Iron-work, as li nu 
as poſſible; it ſnould not be much above 7 mot 
the Weight of a Bnaffle, and in Length exadiiiſiis 
fitted to the Horſe's Mouth, that it may goth 


him no Uneaſineſs; for if it be otherwiſe, th 


a Journey cauſe: him to hang too heavy upt 
the Hand, eſpecially when he is faint and tired 

and may thereby induce a very bad Habit; at 
if the Bit be too long or too ſhort; it will inju 
the Horſe's Mouth, and cut his Weeks to ſuch 


Service upon the Road, but be eee vu exo 


the Fret. 


Bridles but Snaffles, which are certainly 8 


MNMaoſt of eee e aſe no oth 


lighteſt, and the fitteſt for the Road, exceptin | 
for thoſe: who ſtudy an Appearance; and t 


unleſs all Things be ſuitable, and of a * nd 
both the Horſe and his Rider looks very odd 


: Holfters, Houſings, and the A 


belong 


Chap. 8. Travelling Horſes, 129 

belonging to a compleat Furniture, are very apt 

to make a Horſe too warm in hot Weather; and 

for that Reaſon there are many who only uſe 

a light Saddle made after the Manner of a Hunt- 

ing Saddle, with the Houſings of a very thin 

Cloath lined with Canvaſs, which is not on 

u genteel bur alſo convenient. 
When the Saddle and all its Furniture are 

prepared and fitted, the Condition of the Horſe 

ought to be examined into, whether he be one 

chat is clean and active, or foggy; and whether 

he has been uſed to Exerciſe, or to ſtand much 

e; r.. ml . 

A Horſe that has been uſed to Exerciſe needs Horſes 


much in the Stable at full Feeding, ſnould have ble, ought 
moderate Exerciſe given him every Day, until 1 * 


his Body is hardened, and his Joints fuppled, their 


ning of his Journey; for when a Horſe has 
been uſed to ſtand without Exerciſe; tho he may 
look far and plump, and be alſo in good Heart, 
chat is, vigorous and brisk, yet the [Juices are 
zþt to be viſcid and unactivs; ſo that a too 
ſudden or long- oontinued Action, as it increaſes 
a Wthe Motion of the Blood, which in that State 
unfit to be moved too much; ſo it muſt un- 
po evxoidably cauſe a Stagnation in all thoſe Parts 
here the Veſſels are the ſmalleſt, ui. the Joints 
tua and Sinews, and likewiſe in the Membranes 
ef the Mufcles. And the Reaſon is the ſame 
ou why we find ſome Men often complain of Sore- 
bah neſs and Stiffneſs after unaccuſtomed Exerciſe, 
gend why the Fleſh is, as it were, bruiſed, and 
ſometimes inflamed, and why there are often- 
oF eme aching Prins in che Joints; For when an 


N JW C. WH. Over- 


little or no Preparation, but to reſt and ſeed ond ws 
well for. a few Days; but one that has flood in the sta- 


otherwiſe he-will be apt to flag in the Begin- Journey. | 
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The Dieting of Horſes, _ 
| over-great Quantity of viſcid Blood is throw 
into thoſe ſmall Veſſels, it cannot eaſily mon 
forwards, much leſs return backwards; ſo that 
it ftretches and relaxes thoſe Parts 
Meaſure, and by that Means cauſes Pain and 
Anguiſh ; wherefore in all ſuch Caſes it is ven 
neceſſary, before a Man undertakes a Journey, 
to prepare his Horſe by moderate Exerciſe, d 
at leaſt to begin with ſmall Stages, and then ty 
ride but moderately, otherwiſe it will be 
to cauſe Rheumatick Diſorders ; which becaule 
they occaſion a Horſe to halt exceedingly, ou 
ordinary Grooms and Farriers are often deceip- 
ed, and believe Horſes in this Condition to | 
ftrained in their Shoulders; and I have knom 
| ſach Perſons charge one Shoulder, when the 
Lameneſs has been equally in-both.  _; 
It is not unfrequent alſo, when they ſee 4 
| Horſe under theſe Circumſtances. gather his 
Legs together, that they believe his Back to be 
ſway d; and for that Reaſon they apply the 
Blood-Charge, or ſome other ſuch Remedy, to 
the Reins. But there is a ſo proper to 
The Me- Telieve thoſe Diſorders as good Rubbing, anda 
thod to be Continuation. in Exerciſe ;. tho it is, no doubt, 
uſedwhen very proper to reſt at firſt for two or .thret 
a Horſe 5 | 
| 5 7 f Days, when you perceive the Horſe to be very 
be ſtiff at- ſtiff and lame, after which begin again to ride 
der riding · n im afreſh. „ e e orig, ay 1 a5 * 
This is the only rational Method that can be 
taken, when ſuch Accidents happen upon the 
Beginning of a Journey, and the proper 
Means to harden any Horſe lo a, to enable 
him to go thro” his Work. Hard Rubbing may 
indeed 1njure a Horſe in this Condition, as all 
Violence is prejudicial to Parts that are alread} 
hurt and bruiſed; but moderate and frequem 
1270 KRubbing 
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Rubbing with a Bruſh, and a Wobllen or Hair 
Cloth, moves the ſtagnated Juices by the Heat 
and Action it communicates to the Parts, where- 
by the obſtructed Juices become more rarify d 
and thin, and conſequently are the more readi- 
jy ſer at Liberty. e 
But when to this is alſo-join'd bodily Exer- 
caſe, and when that is given ſeaſonably, it not 
only relieves ſuch Accidents, but alſo rectifies 
the whole Conſtitution of the Blood and Juices ; 
for. when any. Creature is uſed to conſtant and 
daily, Exerciſe, and is at the ſame time other- 
wiſe ſound, all the Liquids of the whole Body 
become thin and Fluid; and as they are not 
apt to Stagnation, ſo the Parts are never diſ- 
tended, but grow firm and ſolid; and are ren- 
der d able to bear the Sallies of their proper 
juices. And this is alſo the Reaſon, why all 
Creatures, when once they are uſed to Fatigue, 
will, with their common Allowance of Food; 
20 thro' a great deal of Labour without much 
Toil; whereas others oftentimes ſink under 
VEExerciſe which is but moderate: And there- 
ore a Horſe that is foggy, or has ſtood much 
in a Stable, when brought to travel, ſhould be 
ned gently at firſt, by riding him but ſhort 
if WStages,: or exerciſing him daily before he ſets 
off; and giving him now and then a Day's 
Reſt at firſt, until you perceive his Labour 
grow eaſy and familiar to him. 
The Seaſon of the Year is alſo very much to The 564: 
be regarded in Travelling, not only with reſpe& ſon of the 
to the Air, but alſo to the Roads. Exerciſe in Toer + * | 
hot Weather ought to be very moderate; and intravel- 
ve propereſt Way is to ſet out betimes in theling. * 
* that you may accompliſh the beſt 
Half of your Day's — before the _ 
ES : _ 
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vrhen there is no Neceſſity of doing otherwiſ: 


Horſe is ſet up in the Heat of the Day, be 


is too much Air, until he be perfectly cool; 


Accidents ſubſequent thereunto, 


The Dieting of Horſes. Ich 


ſive Heat, which is the proper Time both fol ' 
Man and Beaſt to refreſh themſelves in ſome Da 
cool Place; for the ſcorching Sun may expoſe ſſl Ma 


both the Horſe and Rider, either to malignant I Ad 


or ſimple inflammatory Fevers, according to their put 


previous State of Body. Tho ſometimes, wha Fo 
the Conſtitution is ſeaſon'd to it, and there ; whi 
a very great Aptitude and Propenſity to ſwea, MW Va 
both Men and Horſes will bear it very well 
eſpecially when they are ſupported by proper 
Food. But as it is eaſier to prevent Accident, 
than cure them when once they happen, the 
beſt Way is to be on the ſafe Side, eſpecialy 


A Horſe ſhould be carefully rubb'd at 4 
Times when he is ſet up, but eſpecially in hx 
Weather, when all the Pores are open. And 
here it is neceſſary to obſerve, that when 


onght not to be put into a Stable where then 


and for that Reaſon, I cannot but approve the 


Method of thoſe who remove their Horſes, af. the 


ter an Hour's ſtanding in one Stable, into an- fe. 


other that is cooler; for altho* a cool Air be, nll th 


doubt, very grateful to all Creatures when they W 
are hot, yet the Conſequence is oftentime co 
bad; and not without good Reaſon, as it cauſes th 
an Adſtriction of all the Pores, and thereby 
ſtops Perſpiration ; by which means a Horſe, 
when he is brought out, and put afrefh upolſ he 
Exerciſe, turns purſy for want of thoſe Di. a 
charges that are neceſſary from all the exter- ra 
nal Parts, and ſo renders him liable to be th 

m 

It 

w 


Cheſt-founder'd in his Body, with all the othet 


Th 
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The longer any one refts in the Heat of the 

me Day, it is certainly the better; and unleſs a 

Man's Affairs be very urgent, it muſt be a great 

nl Advantage both to himſelf and his Horſe, to 

er put up from Ten in the Morning to Three or 

en Four in the Afternoon: For altho' in Cities, 

of where the Buildings are cloſe, and in ſome dry 

Valleys that are much incloſed, the Heat of the 

Afternoon is the moſt exceſſive, by reaſon of 

the Sun's longer Continuance in the Horiaon; 

yet the Evening Breezes, for the moſt part, be- 

gin to riſe in the more open Fields, and no- 

thing is more grateful both to Man and Beaſt. 

The Air is always the moſt refreſhing on hilly 

Grounds, and ſuch as have little or no Depth 

of Soil, as the Convexity of the Hills caſts off 

the Heat, whereby it is not reflected with ſo 

much Vehemence ; and therefore, when a Man 

js to ride over ſuch Parts in the Beginning of 

his Afternoon's Stage, he may ſer off the 

ſooner : And it is certainly worth any one's 

while, who is a Stranger in a Country, to have 

the beſt Information he can get of all the dif- 

n-M ferent Roads thro which he is to paſs. And 

no this is no leſs neceſſary in Summer than in 

of Winter, for Travellers are no leſs liable to In- 

nel conveniences when the Days are ſhort, and 

„ the Weather cold, than when they are long and 

by hot. Y e e 

e Sandy Roads, which are very troubleſome in Diffe- 

ou hot Weather, as they are apt to heat and batter Ross 

1 « Horſe's Hoofs ; fo they are convenient in the 

er rainy Seaſons of the Lear, excepting where 1 

bei there are Quick-ſands. And the Clay, which = 

der makes a very good Road in the Summer whea 0 
it is throughly paded, and the Surface raiſed 

hel intd a light Duſt, is however exceeding trouble- 

— ſome 


| N 1 e y "OK 
The Dieting of Horſes: 
ſome in Winter, inſomuch that an indifferent 
Horſeman travelling in Winter over a Clay. 
Ground is never out of Danger. If his Hork 
has not been accuſtomed to ſuch Ways, he vil 


hardly be able to travel above one Mile in an 
Hour; and if it be otherwiſe, that his Horſ: 
has been uſed to ſuch Roads, and is ſomewhat 


* 
— 


The Ef- 
fects of 
wet Wea- 
ther upon 
Horſes. 


forward, he is no leſs. expoſed to ſuch Accidents; 
beſides that a Horſe, by reaſon of the Tediouf- 
neſs of ſuch Journeys in cold Weather, often be- 
comes faint, and, for want of Strength, will x 
laſt actually ſuffer ; and we may daily ſee In- 
fiances of this Kind: ot I 5 
It is therefore the beſt Way, when a Ma 
travels thro' ſuch Roads, not to be over-fearfil 
if his Horſe be willing; and a good Horſeman 
will not only pick out the beſt Way, when he 
perceives his Horfe unacquainted, but will al 
enliven him, that he will get the better of any 
Nees. LR Won Bo, . 
If a Man could avoid travelling in wet 
Weather, it would certainly be to bis Advan- 
tage. For nothing is more injurious and hurt- 
ful to Horſes of all Kinds, than Rain when it 
is exceſſive ; and there are few able to bear it, 


but ſuch as have been pretty much abroad in 


the Fields, or Carriers, and other Stage; Horſes, 
who, by being conſtantly upon the Road, are, 


in ſome meaſure, Proof againſt all Weathers, 
The Rain has this Effect upon the Body of 


gents. 


Horſe that has been uſed to cloſe and dry keep- 
ing, that it conſtringes all the Pores, even as 4 
ſharp Air when a Horſe is hot, and conſequent: 
ly renders him liable to all the ſame Acci- 


Tue 
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The Legs and Feet are carefully to be 200 Car, 

tl looked to upon a Journey, becauſe of the ma- be 
WW nifold Accidents to which they are expoſed. taken of 
Their Shooes ſhould never be ſuffer d to wear toc 3 2 
LY ſmooth ; for this is not only bad where the Fest upon 
1 Roads are ſlippery, but when they grow thin, or a Jour- 
are wore at the Toes, they endanger a Horſe's ne- 
Feet, eſpecially when this happens to the Fore- 
; Feet. About London, and other Parts, where 
me Roads are made up with Gravel and ſmall 
Stones, the Shooes ought to be ſomewhat raiſed. 
from the outer Circumference to the inner, but 
- WF chiefly towards the Spunges, and the Sole to be 

cut ſomewhat hollow ; for, by this means, the 
mall Stones and Gravel can have no certain 
l Lodgment under the Shooe, as happens ſome- 
times to thoſe who are cloſe ſhod, but they 
el will fall out with the leaſt Motion; whereas 
0 when the Shooe lies flat upon the Foot, it quick- 
y wears down towards the Toe, and the ſmall 
Pieces of Gravel are apt to ſtick into the 
Sole, which ſometimes grows prominent, and 
. riſes too high; and if there happens at any 
time to be one of the Corner-Nails looſe, the 
I i ſmall Stones and Gravel will get under the 
Shooe, and ſtick ſo faſt, that a Horſe ſoon be- 
comes gravelled, as the growing out of the Sole 
alfo expoſes him to be ſarbated. 
Therefore a Man can never be careful enough 
on a Journey of his Horſe's Feet ; not only that 
his Shooes be not ſuffer d to grow too bare and 
thin, but that freſh Nails be drove in as faſt as 
any fall out ; and moreover, that the Shooes be 
as much as poſſible adapted to the particular 
Shape and Diſpoſition of the Horſe's Feet, 
which we judge ought not to be bad for a ſour- 
ney; tho it is not eaſy to meet with a Horfe 
* . | K — able- 
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N abſolutely complete in thoſe reſpe&s, but may 
have his Feet incline to one Fault or another, 
Any one who is well acquainted with the Feet 
of Horſes, and the common Accidents to which 
they are expoſed upon riding a Journey, can 
never be unmindful of them; but thoſe who 
have not been much uſed to travel, ought either 
to employ Perſons skilful in thoſe Matters, as 
their Servants ; or to put the Hoſtlers in Inns 
conſtantly in mind to look upon them, to pick 
them clean, and to ſee that nothing be amiſs, 
becauſe a ſmall Accident in the Foot of a Horſe 
may eaſily be of ill Conſequence, if it is not 

ſpeedily looked after... 
The chief Beſides the Accidents that happen from Fal; 
Accidents upon the Road, the Legs are entimes expo· 
: 8 fed to divers Inconveniencies. Sometimes the 
travelling Knees and Paſtern- Joints are injur'd by travel- 
Horſes: ling in deep Clay; and ſometimes the Shoul- 
ders, by wringing and twiſting : And in ſtony 
Grounds, . Horſes that have brittle Hoofs have 
them oftentimes broke, Befides that, where 
there is not a very good Defence of Hair, they 
are apt to be wounded and cut about the Coronet 
and Vaſterns, which, if not ſpeedily remedy'd, ex- 
poſes them to the Crown Scab, Kibes, Scratches, 
and many other Accidents, to which thoſe 
Parts are eaſily obnoxious. The flinty Roads 
in frofty Weather, render them liable to all the 
ſame Inconveniencies ; and therefore, whenever 
any one obſerves his Horſe's Feet or Legs to be 
wounded or fretted upon the Road, he qught to 
have them waſh'd with Chamberlye, and kept 
very clean, afterwards rubb'd with Spirit of 
Wine. But when theſe are to be uſed, the 
Horſe ſhould be ſo ſecured that he cannot ftrike, 
becaule 
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jooked into, upon a Journey, than a 
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becauſe the Heat and Sharpneſs of the Spirits 


will be apt to make him very unruly, 


But there is nothing more N fr be The Diet 


Diet; upon the right ordering of which, a great Tracy 
deal indeed depends. It is not barely the Quan of great 
tity or Quality of the Food which a Horſe eats Impor- 
upon the Road, that is ſo much to be regarded, 
as the Way and Manner of his Feeding. 
If a Horſe has had good Feeding re he 
begins his Journey, he muſt, no doubt, go thro' 
his Labour the better; becauſe all Exerciſe is 
rejudicial to any Animal while low and in 
bad Condition, excepting only what 1s neceſ- 
ſary to maintain the Body in Health, which 
muſt be but fmall, when it wants the Repairs 
of Food. It is therefore very proper, if a 
Horſe has been harraſs d in any Kind of La- 
bour, or kept low by Want, to ſtrengthen him 
before he begins to Travel, otherwiſe he will 
continue faint throughout the whole Journey, 
unleſs his Stages be very ſhort, the Weather 
temperate, and the Roads good : With ſuch 
Circumſtances, a lean, jaded Horſe may indeed 
become fat and in good Heart, if he be other- 
ways ſound ; but according to our uſual Rate of 
Journey-Riding, a Horſe's Body ought to be 
prepared before-hand with a ſufficient Quanti- 
ty of proper Food. 5 


. Thoſe Horſes which are newly come from 


Graſs, ought alſo to be prepared, by letting 
them ſtand ſo long upon hard Meat, until their 
Bodies are perfectly accuſtom'd and familiariz d 
to it; otherwiſe daily Riding upon a Change of 
Diet would, no doubt, be injurious to them, 
and expoſe them to many Accidents, which are 
too tedious to be mention'd ; Beſides that a 
n Horſe 


rſeꝰs of a Horſe 
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Method i to turn them out all Night, at the 
Corn or Bread. But thoſe 


c0ver- rid, but they might do very well, provi- 


GBraſcs is certainly very proper for Horſes in 
the hot Seaſon of the Year, as it keeps their 


thirſting too often, which is uſual in the Sum 
mer to Horſes that are altogether fed with Hay 
arid Corn ; but it eaſily paſſes thro the Body; 


The'\Diatmg"of Horſes: © 
Horſe fed with Graſs is by no means ſit fy 
any extraordinary. Fatigue. Some Perfons in 
deed travel Grafs Horſes in Summer; and their 


Places where they take up their Lodgings; and 
in the Day they bait them 2 often with 

Horſes are ſeldom 
brought to perform long Journeys : "Tho" can- 
not ſay;' if they be good in Nature, and no 


ded they - well dreſs'd, and have their Pro- 
vender in ſufficient Quantity, and rightly por. 
tion'd out and diſtributed. * 8 gh r fan 


Bodies cool, ſcours and cleanſes their Blood 
from Impurities: It alſo keeps them from 


and à Graſs- Horſe, when he is rid hard, is 
continually ſcouring: And as the Heat and 
Exerciſe weakens Digeſtion, by rarifying the 
Blood too much, and gorging the Veſſels of 
the Stomach 1; fo we often obſerve the Cory 


which they eat, come away whole in their 


Dung, which renders them very faint and unfit 
to go thro' their Work. And therefore, if # 


Man is under a Neceſſity of travelling a Graſs- 
Horſe, he ſhould neither ride him too hard, 


nor long Stages; he ought every now and then 


to refreſh his Body with wet Bran, and his 


Provender ſhould be clean, and not ſurfeiting, 


and adminiſter d often, tho the Quantity ought 


to be but ſmall. Tenn an 11 

Horſes that have gone any time at Graſs are, 
for the moſt part, foggy, and therefore ww 
— .- _unlit 


unfit for a Journey. They are indeed of- 
ten full of Fleſh, but it is of ſuch. a Nature, 
that it ſinks and waſnhes away unmercifully; 
and therefore when there is no abſolute Neceſ- 
fry of bringing a Horſe immediately from a 


journey: And the Time of ſtanding ought, no 
doubt, to be ſhorter or longer, according as he 
is more or leſs naturally hardy; for ſome will 
be more fit to travel in one Week, than others 


8 NASA Ar A 


freſneſt Hay, and wet Bran; and becauſe he 


— 
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ir MW where he has been conftantly walking and 
moving about, he ought therefore to be car- 


Paſture to the Road, the only Way is to keep 
him up for ſome time before a Man takes his 


are in a Month. His firſt Food ſhould be the 
has been altogether at his Liberty in the Fields, 


134 


rid or walk d gently for an Hour or two; nei- 


00 
mW ried abroad every Day into the open Air, and 
w. 
A) 


ther ſhould: his Stable be cloſe, but 
ry: For a Horſe that has been acguſtom'd to 


the open Air, can never bear to be ſhut up in a 


doſe Stable without being expoſed to many 
Inconveniencies. His Corn ſhould at firſt be 


i 
d 
Te 
of Wl admimifter'd with a frugal Hand, and the 
0 
ir 


Quantity increas d, as you find him able to di- 
ir geſt it without ſurfeiting; which is very com- 
it mon to thoſe who have not been uſed to it: 


But if by following this Method a Horſe grows 


a 
s- vigorous and brisk, he will ſoon be in a Condi- 


d, tion to travel, and may, in all reſpects, be 


n treated as one accuſtom'd to hard Meat. 
is In hot Weather, Horſes are very apt to 


g thirſt much upon the Road; and upon this 


it I ſcore moſt People run into Extremes, ſome by 


to drink at all Places where there is Water; 
and others by reſtraining them too much. 


and 


The 


indulging them too freely, and ſuffering them 
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3 The Cauſe of Thirſt in hot Weather needs 1 


Blood, and all the other Juices; and as there 
a more than ordinary Expence of the Seray 


mently; and in this Condition, nothing can be 
worſe than reſtraining him altogether fron 


we may obſerve in ourſelves, that nothing is ſo 
inſupportable as Thirſt, and nothing renden 


which in Summer is alone ſufficient to excitet 
more than ordinary Thirſt, a great deal is al 
be over- much gorged, or if he happens to he 
do the Stable while he is hot, it will ſoon it 
_ duce a Surfeit, which muſt unavoidably cauſe 
eſpecially, becauſe the Food of Horſes, except ch 
fore a Horſe ſhould be ſo ordered upon a Jour- 


_ The Dieting of Horſes; . 
be explain'd ; for the Heat itſelf, while a Hork 


is continually moving in the Sun, as that off 
cafions a more than ordinary Rarefaction of the 


Part, a Horſe cannot therefore but thirſt vehe- I. 


Water, ſince it is chiefly that which ſupplies 
the Blood with freſh Recruits of Serum ; and 


us more faint. 410 r e 
But beſides the bare Heat of the Weathe, 
owing to the Food and Exerciſe ; for if a Horſe 
rid too haxd-upon a full Stomach in hot Wes. 
ther, or if he eats heartily upon his coming in- 
an inſatiable Deſire of Drink; and the more 
ing Graſs, has little or no Moiſture; and there- 
ney, that he may thirſt as little as poſſible : And... 
the moſt proper Method for that Purpoſe, mullf;. : 


be to follow the foregoing Directions careſullj 8 
viz, to ſet off as early in the Morning as pof gu 


fible in hot Weather, to reſt as long as may be te 


in the Middle of the Day, and to finiſn ever 
Day's Journey by putting up at Night beſore the Ot 
Damps fall; for theſe are of very bad Conſe 
quence to all Horſes, excepting to ſuch as ru 
at Graſs, and are habituated to the Night 1 

—— 


hap. 8. Tu velling Horſes, | 


brought cool into his Inn, ought, after rub- 
ding, to be walk d gently for ſome time; and 
hat he be not injured with his own Sweat, 
(which, when it cools upon him, will be apt to 
ftike a Damp over his whole Body) he ought 
to be firſt ſcraped, and then well dry'd all about 
his Head and Ears. And when he is put up in- 
to the Stable, let him have nothing but a little 


out to Water, or have a Pailful in the Stable. 


aft Feeding, becauſe he muſt undoubtedly eat 


tore for the next Day's Journey 
The Quantity of Corn to be given a Horſe 
ute upon a Jontney, is in a great meaſure diſcre- 
tionary ; and if any particular Rules are to be 
Pr obſerved, the Proportion of Food ought to be 


re ccording to a Horſe's Size and Labour; for, 


ur- 10 doubt, A large ſized Horſe muſt naturally 


wi mall; and when a Horſe is ſpent and fa- 


ly tigued by Labour, he muſt alſo require more 
"FSuſtenance than at other Times; but yet, as 


theſe Rules are not without Exception, we 
dught chiefly to be guided by Experience and 


ſuch Quantities of Provender, as we find neceſ- 


vice we require of them. 


The Method of Feeding ſhould be after this oe ag ; 
Sort : A Horſe upon a Journey, if he is not fe 


| 
1 
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eſn Hay well duſted; and as ſoon as he is 
grown perfectly cool, he may be either carry'd 
f it be at Night, one Half of his Allowance of 
Corn may be given him ſoon after his Water, 
and the other Half about two Hours after that: 
And I would not adviſe any one to be fearful of 
etting him have a little more Water after the 


euſſus Hay the better, and thereby lay in good | 


tequire more Food to ſuſtain him, than one that 


Obſervation ; and we ſhould allow oar Horſes 
ſary to ſupport them under the particular Ser- 


When 
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ing, yet his Allowance needs be but ſmall ; an 
when a Horſe ſets out with a full Stomach, heb 
Veſſels are ſoon filled beyond meaſure. The 
Weight and Diſtention of the Stomach is alh 


| Digeſtion, the Stomach, by reaſon of its Poſit. 
on, preſſes forwards upon the Midriff, hindrine 


time muſt alſo be diſtended and full of Blood 
Horſes are oftentimes hurt in their Wind, when 


| Mercy, upon their firſt ſetting out in the 


that in the Morning their Bellies will be round 


to have, but a ſmall Feeding of Oats for Break- 


* 
[ 
} 


The Dieting of Horſes; 
When a Horſe travels, the Night is th 
proper time of giving his largeſt Allowance; 
becauſe he has not only Time to digeſt it, bu 
the Food which he then eats, compoſes him ty 
Reſt, and ſo as to lay himſelf down, whigl 
wonderfully refreſhes any Horſe ; And tho 
Horſe ought not to be neglected in the Mor 


if it. was large, it would be prejudicial ; fol 


continually receiving refreſh Supplies into the 
Maſs of Blood; and by his Exerciſe, all the 


prejudicial; for beſides that the Exerciſe hinden 


the free Action of the Lungs, which at tha 


And this is, no doubt, the Reaſon why mani 


their Riders drive and hurry them on without 


Morning. by, 
Many Horſes feed plentifully in the Night, ſo 


and full: A Horſe in this Condition ought par 


faſt, and at-firſt ſhould be rid very gently, t0 
preſerve his Wind. Any Traveller had much 
better give his Horſe a ſmall Refreſhment the 
ſooner ; and it is an eaſy Matter to knoxy when a 
Horſe wants it, for he will be apt to hang hf 
Head, and reſt heavy upon the Hand, as ſoon a" 
he grows. empty; but when he comes out ful, 
tho he may ſometimes go on ſomewhat heavily 
at firſt, yet afterwards he will mend his For 
1 | | | 1 
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is own accord; and then is, no doubt, the 

Time for a Man to make the beſt of his way. 
His Feeding ought alſo to be moderate at 

Noon, but eſpecially if he be hot, and is very 

nclinable on the Way to drink. This Diſpoſi- 


hert Stays on the Road, and feeding Horſes 
hen their Blood is all in a Ferment. All Tra- 


eon obſerved, the Blood-Veſſels of the Sto- 
ach are often diſtended beyond meaſure; and 
hot Weather the Serous Part of the Blood is 
much exhauſted, ſo that Food in this Caſe can- 
ot eaſily digeſt. Ste ON 

Some Horſes, when their Bodies are not 


nd when they are ſet up, can eat nothing, but 
ing their Heads to the Manger. This pro- 


out reeds from an over-great Diſtention of the 
theſWVeſſels of the Stomach, which, in ſome Cafes, 


s inflam' d. We may alfo obſerve a more than 
ordinary heaving of the Flanks, with a Diffi- 
und rulty of breathing: But if the Horſe's Blood 
gͤt Rappens not to be very much diſtemper'd, he 


ak- ill begin to Feed after he has ſtood ſome 


to Hours, and that the Blood has had time to run 


uch f from the ſmall Veſſels into thofe that are 


thearger. This is however very dangerous, and 
n aſPught to be avoided by a more gentle Uſage; 


his for the Conſequence is generally Cheſt-found- Some Er- 
ing; or the breaking of a Horfe's Wind, and rors in 
ometimes it is follow'd with the 7/ives. And feeding 

xt to violent Exerciſe, nothing will more rea- . 


uly help on ſuch Accidents, than reſtraining a 
orſe too much from Drink in hot — 


Jon to Thirſt is greatly increaſed by making 


ellers ought to ride moderately before they firſt 
wut up at any Inn to” bait, becauſe, as has 


eaſon d to travelling, and have had too violent 
Exerciſe upon the Road, loſe their Appetite ; 


ey. 


— : 7˙ 
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for if there be a more than ordinary Expencef 
the Serous Part of the Blood, it muſt, no doubt, 
become viſcid, and by that means readily ſta 
nate, when it is urged into the ſmalleſt Veſſeh 
by the Heat of the Weather, or by immodse. 
rate Exerciſe upon full Feeding, or any other 
ſuch Uſage. „„ 8: 
Obſerva= Water is ſo abſolutely neceſſary to dilut 
cerise f the Blood, that without it no Animal can ſubſi 
Horſe's long ; and tho' nothing is more prejudicial tha 
Drink. bad Water, or giving it at unſeaſonable Time 
ſo on the other hand, there is nothing more 
beneficial when given with Diſcretion. Ou 
Pack-Horſes, notwithſtanding they carry heay 
Burthens, and travel at all times of the Ye 
yet they are never reſtrain'd, but drink whe 
they pleaſe; and no Horſes are more laſting 
and durable than they, nor leſs ſubje& to Ac 
cidents. Journey-Horſes might, no doubt, b 
as freely indulged in this reſpec, if it was no 
that they are ſometimes rid into an over-grett 
Fume. The Water of Rivers and Ponds i 
generally warm in Summer; and for that} L 
Reaſon, unleſs the Rider has over-heated hi 
Horſe too much, he may let him now and 2 
then drink upon the Road, and with leſs Dar 
ger than at an Jun, where they oftentimes hare 
nothing but Well-Water, which in the hot 
Seaſon is rather too chilling and cold for Tn 
poo 4 2% Cold Water is indeed the moi 
grateful ; but as there are other more important 
Ends to be anſwered by Drink beſides bart 
cooling the Body, viz. the Diluting of tb 
Blood, we ought rather to prefer that which! 
warm'd with the Sun; and we have the mort 
| Reaſon ſo to do from the Example of tholqp*n 
Creatures themſelves, who, when they are Jail 
— — 
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o their Liberty, at all times chooſe to drink of 
he Brook or Pond, rather than the cleareſt 
pring, tho' in the hotteſt Weather, 
The beſt Way therefore upon a Journey is to 
Wide gently in hot Weather; and by this means 
o one neods be ever fearful os, letting his 
orſe refreſh himſelf now and then with a 


reat Propenſity to drink, at the fame time he 
as not been hard rid, that is, no doubt, a fe- 
Weriſh Symptom, which may either have been 


ner, or by ſome Miſmanagement in his Feed- 
no. The ſame Symptom likewiſe happens in 
Vinter, and not ſeldom from the laſt mention'd 
zuſe, as alſo to ſome Horſes of weak, lax 


nWiſpoſitions, when they have not been usd to 


erciſe : So that whenever a Horſe is obſerv'd 
Wo have too great an Inclination to drink, he 
ught, no doubt, to be reſtrain'd; and if he be 


«a! Polychreſtum ; but if he has a Scouring and 
Looſeneſs upon him, he ought to reſt until 
hat Symptom wears off; for when a Scouring 
s accompany d with exceſſive Thirſt, it always 
lenotes a Diarrhaa: Wherefore he ought to 


der in ſuch Maladies. But in moſt Caſes, where 
here is an over-great Thirſt, either upon a 
Journey or any other Labour, it will be very 
proper to boil two or three Ounces of the beſt 


orſe's Water ; this will very much cool and 
Pefreſn him without expoſing him to Danger, 
nd will alone ſuffice to take off that Symp- 
em, when it has only been cauſed by a little 

8 e FEY 


tle Water: But when a Horſe has an over- 


ccaſion'd by the Heat of the Weather in Sum- 


ftive, a Clyſter ought to be adminiſter d with 


Wave thoſe Things adminiſtred, that are pro- 


hite-Wine Tartar groſsly powder'd in your 
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much to be regarded, as it contributes greath 


Staling 


upon a 
Journey. 


4 


| 
l 


the ſame Symptoms proceed from Coftiveneh, 


are ſo much pent up in the great Gut, that the 


toms ought to be carefully looked into; and 1 


e Diebg ef un. 


. 
over-hard Riding, or by the Heat of the We. 
ther, or from any other ſuch Accident. 
But there is one thing which ought ven 


to a Horſe's well doing upon a Journey, aut 
that is never to reſtrain a Horſe. from Sali 
When the Urine is too long detain'd, it cauſe; 
Heat and Inflammation, and ſometimes a Syel 0 
ling in the Neck of the Bladder ; ſometimes 
turns ſharp, and more than ordinary acid; an 
when a Horſe in this Condition goes to Stat 
he will labour and groan. And ſometimes al 


Liz, when the Excrements become hard, an 


preſs upon the Neck of the Bladder, and there I 
by ftreighten the Paſſage, that a Horſe canni 
ſtale freely, but with Pain. All theſe Sym 


Man ſhould never urge on his Horſe fo upn 
the Road, as to hinder him from piſſing ; nr 
ought he to drive him forwards at any time 
when he ſtops to piſs ; but on the contrary, the 
Rider ſhould now and then ſtop where there is | 
moderate Aſcent to ſtretch a Horſe's Legs, «ſl © 
where there is Water, that he may be provokel p 
to ſtale; for the Diſcharge of the Urine great. 
relieves a Horſe upon a Journey, MF. 
| Solleyſell obſerves, that Staling often upon the 
Road is very profitable to any Horſe or Geld. 
ing, but hurtful to Mares between Mails; and 
deſires any one who ſhall think this an odd 
Remark, to make Trial of it, and they uil 
find it certainly true. That Author gives 10 
Reaſon for this Defe& in Mares, and why Sts 
ling often ſhould weaken a Mare more than 10 
Horſe ; and indeed it is not very eaſy to gif * 
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one; excepting only that Mares are of a more 
delicate Make, and may more readily ſuffer by 
any Diſcharge that is to Exceſs, than Horſes ; 
TW but eſpecially as they are more eaſily prompted 
to Diſcharges of that Kind, by reaſon of the 
ul poſition of the Neck of the Bladder, and the 
0 Largeneſs of the Aperture under the Pubis; and 
"Wl for that Reaſon, it may be profitable on a Jour- 


to reſtrain her altogether between Meals, as that 


judicial. The ſureſt Method to prevent a Mare 
from ſtaling too much on the Road, is to Keep 
her in ſuch Order, as ſhe may not be inclined 
to thirſt too often. The Effect that Drink has 


mal Body happens to be with or without Exer- 
cafe ; for Exerciſe precipitates and throws ſuch a 
Quantity von the Kidneys, that in all weak 


nary Diſcharge of the Urine ; and as all Diſ- 
charges, when they are exceſſive, muſt, no 
doubt, "weaken ; ſo it may not be improbable, 
that Mares ſuffer more than Horſes in this 
reſpect. i Th YORI TY eb 


theſe Extremes may be ſometimes owing to the 
Rider, Some Perſons ride ſo unmercifully, and 
continue their Horſes ſo long upon the Gallop, 


while together. When the Dung is retain'd 
beyond its uſual time, beſides other Accidents 


neſs, and Colick Diſorders ; and if a Horſe be 
dend hard when he has K Lax or Scouring, it 


will 


ney not to ſuffer a Mare to ſtale too often, tho 


Author adviſes, may, in ſome Caſes, be pre- 


upon the Urine being very different, as the Ani- 


and lax Bodies it will cauſe a more than ordi- 


that they have no Liberty to dung for 4 great 


800 which it expoſes a Horſe, it induces Coſtive/ 


10 The Retention of the Dung is likewiſe a Dunging; 
"Wl Prejudice to Horſes upon a Journey, as is alſo or Reten- 


an Exceſs the other way; and, no doubt, both tion 
thereof. 
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will very readily increaſe that Malady alſo; 
and as theſe are both of them very inconvenient 
they ought to be avoided by uſing a Horſe ten- *. 
_ derly, _—y when a great deal of Service N 
is required of him. How theſe Accidents are fo 
to be managed, has already been declared, | ® 
amine Some waſh their Horſes in ſome convenient © 
Horſes Pond or River before they bring them to their of 
1 Inn: But I think moſt are of Opinion, that ail "* 
the Inn, Horſe ought never to be rid up to his Bel. I we 
This is certainly very reaſonable, if a Hon 
be hot, for nothing can be more prejudicial a D: 
that time, than cold Water to the Belly ; and if be 
he was never ſo cool, it cannot be fafe to we Wl 
his Belly, unleſs he has been conftantly uſed M® 
it; tho' upon a Journey, a Horſe, with god 
Uſage, will, no doubt, ſooner overcome Acc. 
dents than at other times (Lameneſs only ex 
cepted;) yet if a Horſe's Belly be wet, eſpe 
_ cially one that has not been accuſtomed to it 
or when he is hot, it may eaſily bring on 
violent Fitt of the Colick, which, if not ſud- “ 
denly removed, is as dangerous a Symptom as 
any can happen to a Horſe. Solleyſell takes 
Notice of an Ealian Riding-Maſter, who uſed to 
ſwim all his managed Horſes, when they come 
hot from the Manage, over a River as broad az 
the Seine, before the Lowvure in Paris, and made 
them repaſs the ſame back again. And it ſeems 
this Method ſucceeded ſo well with that Gen- 
tleman's Horſes, that none of em were evet 
known to have the leaſt Fitt of the Colick; 
and none continued ſo ſound: and perfect Ml; 
nor ſo clean Limb'd. The River had, no doubt 
the ſame Effect upon theſe Horſes, as the coll 

Bath upon the Human Body, viz. by prof 
moting the Diſcharges of the Skin, and the,” 
— —— — Circulation 
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Circulation in the extreme and outward Parts, 


whereby the Body muſt be ſtrengthned and 
invigorated. If any one among us was to 


follow this Method with their Horſes, and 


only dry them afterwards with a Cloth, and 
continue in the Uſe of it every Day, or as 


often as they had Conveniency, their Horſes 


would probably be hardy, and able to bear 
more Fatigue than 1s uſual : But ſuch a Me- 


thod cannot be put in Practice, without ſome 
Danger at firſt ; the beſt Way therefore is to 
begin when a Horſe is perfectly well, and he 


will at length become ſo hardy, as to bear it 
at any time. 


rubbing their Horſes Legs, as ſoon as they 
come into the Stable, * preferrs to that, the 
waſhing of them with a Pail of Water, or 


drying them with a little Straw or Hay, 


without any more ado, till they are perfectly 
cold: He obſerves, that nothing expoſes a Horſe © 


ſo much to Gourdineſs and Swelling, as is uſual 


n their Legs, as agitating the Humours while 
Both theſe 


they are all afloat after Travel. 
Methods are ftill retain'd among us, ſome rub 


them immediately, and others only waſh them. 
he latter is, no doubt, preferable upon this 
lecount, that no Rubbing before a Horſe is dry, 


ll make him perfectly clean, but a great deal 
if the Clay and Dirt muſt lodge among the 


Hair, which creates an additional Heat in thoſe 


arts, notwithſtanding they are apt to be over- 
eated by the Activity of the Blood, immedi- 
tely after Riding, which eaſily flows into 


dem, and, by reaſon of its Quantity, is alſo 
ED eee. more 


eading them through ſome Pond, and then 


F is 


The ſame Author complains of the Cuſtom Rubbing 
moſt People in France had, in his Time, of he Leg“ 


| 
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more eaſily obſtructed than at other Time; N 
but the Water not only waſhes off their Din“ 
and Clay, but alſo invigorates and refreſhes 
the Parts themſelves: But in ſome Caſes, when 
Horſes are more than ordinary diſpoſed th 
Gourdineſs and Swelling in their Legs, it wi 
be very neceſſary to rub them well, after the 
are thoroughly cool, and likewife to apply Con) 
Dung and Brandy mixt together by way d 
Cataplaſm ; but if, upon feeling your Horſe) 
Legs, you find them hot, and inflamed, as! 
ſometimes happens, a cold Charge of Vinegi ht 
and Bole will be very proper to lie on all Night I 
and nothing can be better to defend them fro & 
an Influx of Humours. Sometimes Foment 0 
tions may be uſed, and thoſe are chiefly to H 


_ preferr'd, wherein Aſhes of green Twigs hat g 

been boiled; but our ordinary Horſes have * 0 

their Legs waſh'd with Chamberlye, which d ' 

ten ſucceeds very well k 
| Accidents Both the hot and cold Weather are apt tv 8 
happen- affect the Legs, eſpecially of young Horſe, * 
. or thoſe that are foggy, or any ways plethor 15 
the Road, and full-body'd ; but moſt Horſes are more ft. ; 
markably inclinable to Gourdineſs, when the 6 

travel in the beginning of Winter, than a 5 

any other time. The Reaſon of which is nt c 
difficult, becauſe the firſt Approaches of th: 0 

Cold, affects the Body of all Creatures, mot f 

than when they are ſeaſon'd to it, but eſpecial ph 

in the Intervals of Reft after Exerciſe. Whe 1 


the Body is in Action, it is then thorougli 

warm'd, and the Blood is put into a brisk 
Motion, than at other Times. That wic | 
flows into the ſmaller Veſſels, and moves bi 

ſlowly in time of Reſt, is by Motion put inte 
an Agitation; and a Horſe muſt reſt — Fw 
efon 


a 
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before this Agitation ceaſes; becauſe, as has been 
obſerved, the Blood is alſo more rarify'd and 
i thin during the Exerciſe : So as ſoon as a Horſe 

ss ſet up in a Stable, after a Day's riding, the 


habitual Appetite to Motion, flow faſter, and 


{mall Veſſels towards the Extremities, but eſpe- 


ciſe, thoſe Juices muſt of Neceſſity ſtagnate, not 


thrown in by the Arteries, than can be brought 
back by the Veins. And this is, no doubt, the 


delicate Nature, or foul-body'd, are apt to have 
their Legs ſwell every Night upon a Journey. 
And it happens more ſo in Winter than in 
Summer, becauſe the Coldneſs of the Air con- 


tracts the Veſſels of the Extremities of the 
Limbs ; by which means, when the Blood is 


thrown into the ſmaller Arteries and Veins, the- 
Preſſure and Sharpneſs thereof ſhuts up the 
Pores, that the uſual Diſcharges cannot be made 
from thoſe Parts, but a Swelling muft of Con- 
ſequence happen. And we ſee by daily Expe- 
ence, that nothing proves ſo immediate a Re- 


for no ſooner a Horſe in this Condition has been 
Ind two or three Miles, but the Swelling com- 
monly abates, and his Legs become again as 

clean as ever. 8 
the true Way of preventing thoſe Kind of Ac- 
211 e e cidents, 


Blood and Humours by their Rarefaction and 
in greater Quantity than ordinary, into all the 


cially of the Limbs, becauſe of their depen- 
dant Situation; but when they are not in Exer- 


only as they become more condenſed and thick, 
but for want of the Contraction of the Muſcles : 
The return cannot be forwarded ; but a greater 
Quantity of thoſe Juices muſt unavoidably be 


Reaſon why ſuch Horſes, as are either of a 


lief in ſuch a Caſe, as renewing the Exercife ; 


And this Obſervation alone may lead us into 
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cidents, which, unleſs ſuch Diſorders proceed 
from mere_ Weakneſs and Imbecillity, ſhould 
chiefly be effectuated by a Continuation in dai- 
ly Exerciſe. And this is even proper after 
Journey ; tho' in regard a Horſe may be tired 
and weary, it ought to be but moderate. Any 
one who will practiſe this Method, and lead 
his Horſe, or have him gently rid out every 


Day after a Journey, will find the Stiffneſs and 


Wearineſs go off much ſooner, than if his Horſe 


was to be kept up altogether without Exerciſe; 
neither will he be expoſed to ſuch Accidents, as 


we find too commonly happen to the Legs and 
Paſterns, from the ſettling of the Humours in 


thoſe Parts, which are chiefly owing to the 


ſudden. and abrupt Change from Exerciſe {0 
Reſt. 3 


Rubbing, The Rubbing, Currying, and Cloathing of 
 Currying Horſe upon a Journey, is alſo a great Means of 


Cloahing his Preſervation ; beſides that it refreſhes a 


Horſe, chears his Spirits, and makes his Reſt 


' pleaſant, and enables him to ſet off the next 
Day with a great deal of Alacrity. Indeed 


ſome plain Horſes are never uſed to this way of 


Keeping, and yet will continue more hardy and 


durable than thoſe who are taken Care of with 
all the Delicacy in the World; even as ſome 
Clowns will bear all manner of Hardſhip and 


Fatigue better than Gentlemen; but the Servi- 


ces of a Horſe in good keeping are a thouſand 


times more pleaſant to the Rider; and there is 


nothing wanting to make theſe Horſes as laſt- 
ing and durable as any other, but a conſtant 


Care in the Ouner, that their uſual Dreſſing 
never be omitted. 


When a Horſe is extremely hot, he ought 


not to be rubb d too violently, for that is apt 


10 
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to increaſe the Heat, and diſpoſe him too 
much to Sweat ; but after the Sweat has been 


ſcraped off, as directed, he ſhould only be 
wiped with a Cloth, and by this means he will 


be ſooner dry than by any contrary Method. 


Tht ungirting the Saddle, lacking the Crow- 
per, or any other of the Furniture, is alſo 


very neceſſary ; and the Method of thoſe who 


ut Straw or Hay under the Belly is no leſs 
uſeful, but the putting Wiſps under the Saddle 
may be injurious, eſpecially to tender Horſes ; 


as the raiſing up the Saddle draws in the cold 


Air too much on that Part which has been the 
moſt heated. Methinks it is more commenda- 
ble to lay a dry Cloth or Piece of Canyas be- 
tween the Saddle and the Horſe's Back : Tho 
moſt People think it enough to let the Saddle 
lie on until the Horſe is quite cool. 


We need not lay down any Directions con- 
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cerning Cloathing , ſave only that a Horſe 


ought to be warmer cloathed in Winter than in 


Summer; for nothing is more oppreſſive in hot 


Weather: 'Tho' it muſt be confeſs'd, the more 


2 Horſe is cloath'd, the ſmoother and finer it 
makes his Coat. The additional Heat that 
Cloaths give a Horſe makes him alſo perſpire 
the more freely; and where this Method is 
conſtantly comply'd with, it, no doubt, makes 


Horſes the more brisk and lively; and there is 
only this Inconveniency attends it, that a 


Horſe, when once uſed to Cloathing, can never 
be uncloathed one Night without the Hazard 
of catching Cold. 1 
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How Dratght-Horſes, or ſuch as carry Loads, 


or do other laborious Service, ought to be 


II Aving laid down the proper Method of 

. 4 ordering travelling Horſes, we are, in 
the next place, to take ſome Notice of thoſe 
that Work; under which Term, are chiefly un. 
derſtoqd Nraught-Horſes, or ſuch as carry Bur- 
dens, If proper Care be taken of labouring 
Horſes, they may laſt many Years in good 
Condition. And there 1s no Labour which ex- 
poſes a Horſe ſo much to Accidents as drawing 


The Team in a Coach. The Team, or Waggon, always 


or Wag- goes at a ſlow Rate; and unleſs where there 
gan. happens to be very bad Road, or in Places 
where there are ſteep Aſcents, their Labour is 
uniform; and is fo fi | 
Health of thoſe Horſes, which are large and 
fit for Draught. As this is the Buſineſs affignd 
to them by their Make and Size; fo we can 
never meet with any of them in ſo good a 
Condition, as when they are taken out of a 
Farmer's Team. Drawing makes them not 
only eat heartily, but digeſt what they eat; 
ſo that their Food turns to good Nouriſhment : 
And while they are in this Service, they are 
expoſed to no Accidents after their Shoulders 
are once harden'd, but ſuch as may eaſily be 
avoided, FG 125 


But 


r from being injurious and 
hurtful, that nothing conduces more to the 
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Horſes: And, beſides the Inconveniences at 
firſt from the Harneſs, they are oftentimes put 
out to a full Trot, which, albeit, they have no 
Rider, yet, as has been obſerved, their own 
Weight expoſes them to Cheft-Foundring, and 
many other Accidents; eſpecially, to ſuch as 


affect their Wind; and by reaſon many df that 


Kind are thick and fleſhy about their Legs and 
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But the drawing in a Coach has a quite dif- Praw- 
ferent Effect upon the Bodies of thoſe large C5 in a 


o 


ach, 


Paſterns, they are, upon the leaſt Exceſs, either, 


of Feeding or Exerciſe, ſubje& to Gourdineſs 
and Swellings in thoſe Parts, and to all the 


other Accidents ſubſequent thereunto.  _ 
The Labour of Coach- Horſes is not very hard 


while they only work in the Streets; and the 


gteateſt and moſt neceſſary Care to be had of 


them, is of their Feet, that they be well 


ſhod ; and they ſhould be frequently looked to, 
that they be not wounded with ruſty Nails, 
Pieces of Glaſs, or Earthern Ware, which Peo- 


ple are apt to throw out of their Houſes. The 


Goachmen ought alſo in cold Weather never 


ſuffer them to ſtand too long without gently 


moving them: And if he be ſo hemm'd in, that 


he cannot have room to drive; as ſometimes 
happens, he ought now and then let them hear 
the Laſh ; and even ſometimes touch them 
rently with it, unleſs they be ſuch as are full of 


Mettle and Spirit, which alone will keep them 
in ſufficient Action, and be the Means to pre- 
rent many of thoſe Accidents which happen to 

others of a ſluggiſn, unactive Diſpoſition. _ 
But thoſe which draw Stage- Coaches into 
the Country, are expoſed to ſeveral Accidents, 
and their Labour is, for the moſt part, pretty 
hard; tho! this is ofcentimes owing to the Dri- 
vers 
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vers or Stage-Coachmen, who rather than not 


indulge themſelves by tarrying too long at ſome 


Places, are forced to hurry over a good Part «f 
the Way, that they may accompliſh their Set 
Journies. Sometimes thoſe Perſons, though they 


are thoroughly acquainted with the Road, take 
no great Care, but where they are good, drive 


their Horſes until they are all in a Foam ; and 


in that Condition bring them into Places, which 


are either deep with Water or Clay, and where 
they cannot move but at a very flow Pace, 
whereby they are expoſed to great Colds. But 
although a conſtant Uſe upon the Road may ha- 
bituate the Bodies of thoſe Horſes, ſo as they 
may bear frequent Heats and Colds, without ary 
immediate Injury: Yer ſuch Uſage as this mul 
unavoidably be felt one Time or other ; and 
Horſes that have been treated after this Man- 
ner ſoon grow old and unſerviceable. 

It is no doubt reaſonable as well as neceſſary 
for all Coachmen to make the beſt of their 
Way, where the Roads are good; but they 
ought, at the ſame time, to drive more ſoftly 
before they come into thoſe Parts, where they 
cannot move a ſufficient Pace to keep their 
Horſes in a reaſonable Degree of Heat. Theſe 
Inſtructions may alfo be uſeful to Gentlemens 


Coachmen, who often fall into the ſame Er- 


ror when they go into the Country ; but the 


Hazard is the leſs, with reſpe& to them, as 
they are commonly better provided with a 


Number of Horſes, by which means they are 
not ſo tedious, but get through the bad Way 
ſooner than the other, eſpecially when their 


| Horſes have been uſed to the Country Roads. 


No- 
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Nothing looks more graceful, than to ſee a2 
ve Coach drawn by managed Horſes ; but theſe are 
of Nchiefly fit to make an Appearance, and not for 
et Drudgery. The Leſſons in the Manage make 
ey chem ſtrike with ſuch Force upon the Ground, 
ks that they are very apt to have their Feet bat- 
we ter'd, eſpecially in the Roads about London, 
nd where there are ſo many ſharp Stones, which in 
ch the Summer-Time lie very looſe, ſo that a ma- 
re (I naged Horſe cannot move with Stability, but is 
e, expoſed to divers Accidents. And in Winter 
ur the Tracts are in many Places ſo narrow, that 
u. they have not ſufficient Play; and ſome Pla- 
ey Nees are ſo miry that they throw up the Dirt in- 
„ wlerably; and therefore, thoſe who have a 
nd Wl ett of managed Horſes for their Coaches ought © 
nd always to have another for Labour and Drud- 
Wo 120088 
Fli for thoſe Horſes which carry Burdens, Horſes 
Ty there needs no other Care to be taken of them, Which 
eir but what is in common with all others, except- dens. 285 
ey ing that their Pillions and Packſaddles be well 
tly I firted, ſo as not to pinch or gall them; and 
ey that their Loads be not more than they are 
eir Mable to bear. A Load, when it is too heavy, 
eſe nuſt needs injure a Horſe very much; it expo- 
ns Miſes him to a ſwaying of the Back, to Burſteneſs, 
27- Piling of Blood, Strains in the Shoulders and 
rhe © Loins, and likewiſe to Accidents in the Knees, 
as Hams, and Paſtern Joints, ſometimes to Cheſt- 
a Foundring, and to other Miſchances which af- 
are ect the Wind. And as all Things ought to be 
ay noderate in the Beginning, ſo a Horſe that is 
eir N to carry Burdens, ſhould, contrary to the uſu- 
s. Nel Method of ſome, have his firſt Loads but 
of a moderate Weight; and they may be in- 
Jo · ¶ ceaſed to a Horſe's Strength and Ability. When 
| | the 
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the Saddle, Pillions, and all the other Appur- 


tenances of a Pack-Horſe, are rightly fitted, and 
his Load adjuſted to his Strength and Ability, 
which is eafily known after a ſhort Trial; and 
that a right OEconomy is alſo obſerved in his 


Feeding, c. he will lat many Years in that 


Seryice: And that ſame Horſes, tho' they be 
injured in their Wind, will, nevertheleſs, carry 
Burdens of a moderate Weight, becauſe their 
Walk is eaſy, and their Exerciſe no other than 


- wat conduces very much to their Preſeryation, 


In ſhort, there are no Services wherein a Horle 
will continue longer than in Carriage or Dray- 
ing. Thoſe being to ſtrong large Horſes no 


other than what is convenient to keep them in 


a perfect State of Health; for as their Bodies 


are, for the moſt part, groſs and heavy, their 


proper Buſineſs is Work or Labour, and no 


Riding. 
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HA p. X. 


Concerning the Diet of Horſes while in the 


Manage, and the Accidents to whith 
| they ave expoſed ; with the Method 5 
' prevent ten. 9 


| A S the Manage is no other than Exerciſe, 
; | 3 
ue are to conſider and order a Horſes 


Diet and Keeping according as his Labour in 


the School is more or leſs violent; and this de- 
pends very much on the Temper and Diſpo- 


_ 41:ion of the Horſe ; there being ſome much 
more ſtubborp than others, and for that Reaſon 


VP 
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undergo much Hardſhip. And likewiſe Horſes 
that are Strangers to thoſe Exerciſes when they 
are put firft into the Manage, being oftentimes 
fearful, and altogether unacquainted with the 
Buſineſs, muſt therefore, in the Beginning, ſuffer 
very much; ſo that they are no otherwiſe to 


be order'd in their Feeding, than Horſes that 


have been over-heated in any other Labour. 


As their Food ought to be in Proportion to How ma- 


their Labour, ſo their Allowance of Provender naged 


ſhould be given them Three Times a Day, vader by 


Morning, Noon, and Night. Their Breakfaſt ſerved. 


or firſt Allowance ſhould, as Solex ſell directs, 
be adminiſtred Two Hours before they are 
brought to School, that ey may neither be 
compell'd to labour upon a full Stomach, nor 
come altogether empty, left they ſhould flag 


and be unable to go through their Buſineſs ; the 


next ſhould be given Two or Three Hours after 
their Exerciſe ; and in the Evening their Al- 
lowance may be given all at once, or divided 


into Two equal Portions, and given at Twice, 


as the Keeper ſhall ſee neceſlary. 

After they have been haraſs'd, and gone 
through their aſſigned Tasks, if they be hor, 
they ſhould be rid gently out of the Manage 


by ſome Riding-Maſter, or other good Horſe- 


man, who will not ſpoil their Mouth, or do 
any Thing in Contradiction to what has been 
taught them; and this is to be done after the 
Sweat has been firſt ſcraped off : And they ought 
to be continued in that gentle Exerciſe until 


they be perfectly cool, and fit to be put in 


the Stable, where they muſt be carefully rubb'd 


and dreſs'd; for managed Horſes, becauſe of the 
ſudden Heats to which they are often expoſed, 


require the moſt careful Keeping of any other. 


But 
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But the greateſt Inconveniences that can 
happen to managed Horſes, are owing to their 


| ſeveral Tempers and Diſpoſitions; no Horſe 


ought to be inſtructed in the Manage, who ig 
not of a docible Temper, and of a Shape and 
Make fit for thoſe Exerciſes. An unskilful Ri- 


ding-Maſter may eaſily ſpoil a good Horſe, 


while he ſtrives to make him do what is con- 
trary to his Nature: And if a Man be impa- 
tient and paſſionate, he may alſo ruin the moſt 
tractable Horſe in the World, I believe there 
are not a few Inſtances of this Kind, among the 
Pretenders to Horſemanſhip. The not weigh- 


ing a Horſe's Age and Ability alſo expoſes ma- 
ny Horſes to Accidents, when they are brought 


into the Manage before their Joints are well 
knit, and their Muſcles grown firm, and able 


to endure hard Exerciſe. 


It muſt indeed be own'd, that Youth is the 
only Time for all Creatures to be habituated 


do particular bodily Exerciſes. A Man would 


make but a ſorry Dancer, who begins to learn 


at Thirty Years of Age; neither would he make 
ſo good a Horſeman or a Swordſman, as if he 
was to begin ſooner ; and it is even difficult to 


teach a Soldier, Lifted at that Age, the true 
Exerciſe of his Arms, ſo as to make it fa- 
miliar and eaſy to him. But yet there is this 


Difference, with reſpe& to Horſes, that are to be 
taught in the Manage, that as they are without 


| Reaſon, ſo they ought while Young, and not 


arrived to their Perfection, neither in Strength 


nor Sagacity, be uſed with all the Tenderneſs 


imaginable. If they have been already backed, 


and imbibed ill Habits, the Labour will be the 


more difficult ; and if to that be added a fro- 


ward Diſpoſition, it will be next to an Impoſ- 


ſibility 


Ichap. 1. 
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bility to bring them to any Thing, without 
%% ///» 
H they are to be managed altogether by the 
rong Hand, they ſhould be prepared by Ab- 


emiouſneſs, which will not only check their WH | 
ſettle, but expoſe them leſs to Accidents ; 1 
hereas, when they are haraſſed, and, at the in 
me time, young, luſty, and full of Blood, the How Hor- WI! 
jolent Heats they are then put into, and theſes are to Þ . 
adden Agitations of Body renders them liable - * J 
o Strains in the Joints, or to Surfeits. The the M.. 
onſequence of which is, either Lameneſs, or nage. DT | 
utrid or maliguant Fevers ; or elſe the Humours, 11 
y taking their Tendency to particular Parts, e 
all upon the Li vor, Lungs, OT Kidneys, or ſome | | T1611 
ther of the inward Parts, cauſing a Waſte 

nd Decay of Body ; or fall into the Eyes, and 


ther Parts about the Head; and indeed Dim- 
eſs and Loſs of Sight is not an unfrequent Ac- 
ident to Horſes that have been in the Manage : 
ometimes they fall into the Legs and occaſion 
zourdineſs and Swelling, which by reaſon of 
hat previous State of Body prove to be of the 
rorſt Tendency. But if a Horſe be uſed to 
noderate Exerciſe, and rid by a careful 1.71 
erfon, and his Body otherwiſe prepared by LHR © 
noderate Feeding before he be put into the Ma- Ji 61 
age, he will the better bear the Scourge, or any 1 
ther harſh Method; eſpecially if this Caution 1 
e obſerved, that when a Horſe happens to be 111 
omewhat low in Feeding, his Labour ought to 1 
e proportion 'd to it, and his Leſſons ſhort, LM | N 
The Leſſons in the Manage are ſo extenſive, N 
hat they require a great deal of Time before ing. 
| Horſe can be perfectly Mafter of them; = 
nd though a Horſe begins while he is but 1 
ſoung, he will, for the moſt part, be arriv 


do 


* i : 7 if 4 
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/ 


to his Prime, before he can become 4 y 
dreſs d Horſe : And therefore no Horſes qugh 
to be put into the Manage to be complet 


dreſs d, but ſuch as are worth the Expence, a { A; 
Service. The hurrying Horſes faſter than thel 


have Capacity, which the Riding-Mafters g 


often obliged to do, in Compliance with till 


| Owners, not only expoſes them to many Acc 

. dents, but is. alſo the Reaſon why ſo may 

| Horſes are only half taught, and are not f 
much. as complete in any one Leſſon; fo tt 

they ſoon forget all they have learnt. _ 

Their dif. All Horſes have a greater Propenſity, and in 
ferent Ge. deed a better natural Diſpoſition to ſome Le 
nius. ſons than others. It ſhould therefore be th 
Buſineſs of the Riding-Maſter, as ſoon as 
perceives what Part of the Manage a Horſe 

moſt fit for, to inftru& him thoroughly in tha 

and not be over ſolicitous to compel him t; 

ſuch Actions as are abſolutely againk the Grain 

for in all Things we are chiefly to follow Na 


ture; for whatever is done in Contradiction 1 


her, can never ſucceed as it ought to do: By 
the beſt temper d Horſe in the World will, b 


Compulſion, prove ſtubborn and obſtinate, an 


thereby be expoſed to Accidents, which other 
wiſe would not happen to him. 


All Beginningsought to be moderate, the be 
ter to avoid Accidents, and the moſt eaſy Le 


ſons taught firſt; and thoſe eſpecially whid 
are the Ground-Work of others. And toth 


_ purpoſe, the Method in the Riding-Schools i 
certainly very good, of making young Horl: 
go round a ſingle Pillar, without a Rider, thi 


they may be accuſtom'd to perform thoſe circula 
| Motions with their natural Trot, before they r 
| | brought 
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xrought to that which is more graceful : And 
tis no doubt the moſt reaſonable for Horſes to 11 
7 the larger Rounds before they perform their 4 


Rions in a more cloſe and narrow Circle; and e | 
he Actions of the Circle ought, no doubt, to 1101 
ze perform d before a Horſe is brought to thoſe Wl 
the Square; as the latter are more difficult WW 
nd hard to be attain'd than the former. PR, 11400 
There is no Part of a Horſe's Body but may A Horſe 141 
uffer in one or other of the Leſſons in the Ri- Polens I 
ding- School, particularly the Reins and Joints ; ner of Ac- LET 
ind for that Reaſon the Suppling of the Joints, cidents in L1H 


which is generally firſt practiſed, is very rea- ct _ 

ſonable: But no Horſe ought to be wrought Wy” 

long at one Time; but his Leſſons at firſt ſnoud 

be ſhort, not only as his Joints will ſuffer the 

eſs, but as he will not conceive a Reluctancy, 

but be the more ready to begin afreſh as ſoon as 

the Rider calls him to it. This muſt, no doubt, 

make that, which otherwiſe wou'd be a Toi), a 

freat Pleaſure, both to the Horſe and his 

Teacher; and a Horſe that is brought gradu- 

ally from one Step to another, will, in Time, 

find thoſe Actions the moſt eaſy, which at firſt 

were the moſt painful. And thus it is, that 

the chief Means of preſerving Horſes from Ac- 

adents, while in the Manage, is in a great 1 

Meaſure owing to the Direction and good Un- in 

derſtanding of the Riding-Maſter, who ſhould 

himſelf be a Man of Temper, and one greatly 

rersd in the various Diſpoſitions and Inclina- nn 

tions of Horſes: And in this reſpect it would | | 11 
W720 


alſo be of no ſmall Service to thoſe who have | 
the Care and Teaching of Horſes in the Ma- $361 
nage, if they were alſo ſomewhat acquainted fo 11. 


with the OEconomy and inward Structure of = 
their Bodies, as well as their outward Make. I 


a K K — — — — — — — as z 
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Car. . 


Ob/crvations concerning the Diet and Ex. 


erciſe of Running Horſes, 


T HERE is nothing more nice or of greater 


Judgment, than the preparing a Horſe for 
a Match or Courſe : And to perform this Task 


as it ought to be, not only requires a moderate 


Inſight into the Animal OEconomy, but of 


every N that may be profitable or hurtfll 
thereunto, beſides a continued Practice among 
Horſes; for our Buſineſs here is not barely to 


feed and order a Horſe as for common Service, 


but for the ſevereſt of all Exerciſes; and there- 
fore a Horſe that is to run a Career, ought to 
be in the moſt perfect State of Health; that is, 


he ſhonld as far as his Nature is capable, be 


vigorous, ſtrong, hardy and active. 
As to the particular Kind of Horſes made 


uſe of for Running, they are ſufficiently known 


in this Kingdom, not to need any other Deſcrip- 
tion, {ave only that they are not of the Strongeſt 
Kind, nor of the Weakeſt, but are ſuch as by 
their lender Make, are fo nimble and agile, 
as to excel all others in Speed ; but in what 


relates to their Ability of continuing long in 
in ſuch violent Exerciſes, a great deal is, with- 


out doubt, owing to their right Keeping. 


The 
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Chap. 11. Nas Hovſer, 

The Diverſion of Horſe-Racing is ſo com- 
mon among us, that almoſt every Groom pre- 
ends ſomething” to the | Knowledge, how a 
Horſe ought to be prepared for it; and there 
have been ſo many particular Rules and In- 
fractions laid down for this Purpoſe, and man 
of thoſe ſo good, that we need not inſiſt ſo 
peremptorily as ſome have done, eſpecially in 
the ſmaller Circumſtances of Cleaning and 


Dreſſing, but ſhall chiefly take Notice of all 


choſe Things which we judge moſt material in 
the Diet and Exerciſe ; as that which is of 


4 
- 
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greateſt Importance to our preſent Purpoſe, and 
what is the leaſt underſtood. For altho Time 


and Experience has long ago brought us to the 
Knowledge of many Errors and Miſtakes that 
have been practiſed in the Dieting Race-Horſes: 
Yet the moſt exact Methods I have hitherto ſeen 


are wanting and deficient, or too preciſe and 


circumſtantial; and the bet written Inſtru&i- 


ons we have, are either incumber'd with the 
laſt mention d Faults, or are ſo obſcure and 
immethodical, that it is not an eaſy Matter to 
follow them. 5 


4 


him, that he be ſo fed and harden'd by Exerciſe, 
as to go through what we propoſe him to do 


4 


with Vigour and Activity; and in order there- 


* 


— 


After the Choice of a Horſe, we require of 5 


The pre- 


unto, the previous State of his Body ought tos Har- 
be enquired into 5 for if a Horſe be diſeaſed, {e's Body 
and lies under any Chronical Diſtemper, heto be ca- 
cannot be fit for a Match or Courſe in the or- 4 in. 
dinary Time allotted for Preparation, which 


is commonly Six Weeks, or Two Months; and 


there are ſome who never keep up a Horſe 


above a Month. Bur as to the Time, it cannot 
be certainly determin'd, becauſe all Horſes are 


2 not 


— r 
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not alike ; but ſome will be harden'd and fitted 
for any Manner of Exerciſe much ſooner. than 
others. And yet there is no Horte who may 
not be in good Caſe to run in the Space of 
Two Months at moſt, if he has been in any 
tolerable Order before he was kept up and 
dieted. „ 
For I would never adviſe any one to be at 
the Expence of dieting a Horſe for Running, 
whois of a tender waſhy Conſtitution ; for not- 
withſtanding ſuch an one may have the Advan- 
tage of many others in point of Speed, yet 
he will never be able to perform a Courſe of 
any Length: And ſometimes we ſee Horſes of 
this Kind carefully dieted, from a mere Fond- 
neſs in the Owner, notwithſtanding they, arg 
not able to go through the preparatory Heats, 
without loſing as much as they have gain'd du- 
ring their Keeping. But when a Perſon, af- 
ter full Trial, is aſſured not only of his Horſe's 
peed, but likewiſe of his natural Strength 
and Ability, whatever ordinary Inconveni- 
encies he may lie under, may eaſily be re- 
. 


Arn Thing regarded in the Dieting a 
ſhould Running Horſe, after enquiring into the State 


neither be of his Body; and that which is chiefly aim'd 
overmuch 


charged 


with that he be neither over-much charged with 


Fleſh, nor Fleſh, nor too lean ; and this is accompliſh'd 
des lean. by an exact and careful Management of his 
Diet, wherein is included Exerciſe, Dreſſing, 

and all the Requiſites of good Keeping. When 
2 Horſe bappeny to be purſive and foul, the 


7 ethod is to begin with Evacuation, 
y taking away a moderate Quantity of Blood 


rings 


at, is, to bring his Conſtitution to a Medium, 


in the firſt place, afterwards do give him Scou- 
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dings to cleanſe his Body: but when he hap- 


pens to be low, if that has proceeded either 


from penurious and ſcanty Feeding, or from 
violent Exerciſe, a contrary Method from the 
former is for the moſt part to be comply'd 
with ; and that Horſe mult have Reſt and Food 
to repair his Conſtitution before he can be put- 
to ſevere Labour. e e 53 
The firſt Caſe is much more eaſy than the 
latter; and a Horſe is, no doubt, ſooner 
brought low than he can be raiſed up; but yet 
if there has been no previous Indiſpoſition, 
caus d by ſome lingring Sickneſs, he will laſf 
much better in any ſmart Exerciſe, than one 
that has been full fed, where the Aids of Phy- 
ſick muſt be call'd in to bring him in Caſe. 
When a Horſe is low in Fleſh, and that has 
proceeded from the aboye-mention'd Cauſes; 
ſuch as Riding much, or ſhort Allowance, he 
muſt be ſooner fit for ſmart Exerciſe ; becauſe 
when there is a juſt Meaſure and Proportion of | 
Food diſcreetly given, it is all that is neceſſary 
beſides Dreſſing; neither can he be expoſed to 
ſo many Accidents, as if his Body had been full 
2nd of a groſs Habit: It being hard to deter- 
mine the Time when ſuch an one will be able 


to bear ſufficient Exerciſe : For altho' the ta- 
king down of abatihg a Horſe's Luxuriancy = 
Body, no doubt, makes him more ſprightly 


than he was before; yet all Abatements from, 
the Animal Body, if they be ſudden, muſt of 
Conſequence alſo abate the Force and Energy 
of the Spirits: And albeit a Horſe thus ma- 


* 


naged may at firſt ſetting off out- do the Wind 


in Speed, yet he will ſeldom continue in it, un- 
leſs there be a conſiderable Time given to har- 
den him; and therefore it muſt be a great Er- 
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ror in thoſe Perſons, who bring a'Horfe that 
was fat and full fed, too low for a Courſe; un- 
leſs it be very ſhort, and on light Ground, 
And as all ſudden. Changes in the Animal Body 
expoſes very much alſo to Accidents, ſo thoſe 
Perſons can never err, who allow themſelves 
ſufficient Time in preparing a Horſe for a 
Match, if it be one that is laborious, and re- 

- quires Strength to its Performance. 7 

The pat- But that this may be the better apply'd, we 

cular 


 M%hog ſhall lay down thoſe Steps, whereby all Perſons 


ol Diet- ought to proceed in a Matter of ſo much Diffi- 


ung fora culty : And in the firſt place, if your Horſe 
Race be too fat, or over-much charged with Fleſh, 
and therefore unfit for his Buſineſs, you ſhall, 

after Blooding, give him the following Drench, 

which will work moderately, and no ways im- 

pair his Conſtitution ; for in ſuch Caſes, all 
Phyſick of ſtrong and violent Operation is to 


be avoided. 


* Take of the beſt Sena One Onnce, Tama- 

rinds Three Ounces, Rhubarb cut into thin 
6e Slices Two Ounces, Pimento and Fennel-Seed; 
* bruiſed, of each Half an Ounce ; Salt of Tar- 
* tar Two Drams : Let them be infuſed a whole 
* Day in a Quart or Three Pints of boiling 

Water; and at Night pour off the Infuſion, 
* or ftrain it through a Cloth, and add to it 
© Four Ounces of Syrup of Roſes, or the 
* ſame Quantity of Honey, to be given early 
next Morning. 70: "TONE 


cc 


During its Operation, your Horſe is to be 
uſed, in all reſpects, as one under Phyſick of 
the greateſt Efficacy, by giving him warm Wa- 
ter, ſcalded Bran, and Exerciſe ; and it ought 

N to 


Chap. 11. Race Horſes, 


to be repeated as often as neceſſary, You may 


eaſily know, when it has the deſired Effect, be- 


cauſe the Horſe will be more brisk and hearty 
after it than before, and undertake every Adi- 
on with more Courage and Spirit, When he 
has been in this Manner gently purged two or 


three times, it will be neceſſary to reſt him a 
day or two; but at the ſame time when he 


reſts, to abridge him ſomewhat of his uſual 


Allowance. After this, you are to begin again 


to give him Exerciſe, at what time his Allow- 


ance of Provender may be enlarged ; for no 


Horſe can labour without ſufficient Suſtenance; 
and while he has conſtant Exerciſe, he will by 


no means grow over-fat, but his Fleſh will be- 


come firm and durable. | 


His Exerciſe mult at firſt be as gentle as poſſi- 


ble, but yet there is no ſuch Danger after mo- 
derate Evacuation as before; for it is a vul- 
gar Error, and contrary to all Reaſon, that a 
Horſe ſhould be rid thoroughly before Evacu- 
ations, in order to prepare the Humours. This 
is ſo far from being of Service, rhat it is often- 
times very hazardous; for a foul Horſe is not 
able to ride to any Degree without endan- 
gering his Wind, or ſome other Accident be- 


falling him; the Reaſon of which has been 


given in the 7th Chapter, to which the Reader 
may have Recourſe: But even after Evacuati- 
ons are made, it ſhould be moderate. And there 


is a much greater Regard to be had, as to the 
Manner of Exerciſe, with reſpe& to ſome 


Horſes, than others. And what makes this 
Point the more difficult is, becauſe the ſame 


Signs that moſt denote the Want of Exerciſe, 


| do always forbid an Exceſs. | 
Ma All 
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| | i" Hoxſes whe foul. and ſo gy, eſpecially; 
thoſe newly 1 Nm Bo Grals,, fall a ſweating) 


. 


as ſoon 85 you begin, to move. them z and ſome 


will even ſweat while they ſtand in the Stable, 


Now Exerciſe is the only rational Method can 


be 8 to cure this Infirmity, and yet no 


Horſes in the World are ſo unable to bear it; 


wherefore as long as we perceive thoſe Signs in 
any Horlg, we are to have him conſtantly rid 


every Day more or leſs, eſpecially after Eva- 


cuations of Bleeding and Purging ; and the 


Exerciſe may be increaſed ; or a Horſe may be 


put to harder Exerciſe, as theſe Symptoms 
abate: And all this while his Food ought to 
be pretty liberal, eſpecially his Provender ; but 
white there is ſuch a Diſpoſition to ſweat, it 
ought to be given often, tho” but little at a 


time. His Hay ſhould be the cleaneſt, and 


and at the ſame time does not overmuch ſtretch 
the Stomach and other Veſſels. For all Fog- 


to outward Appearance, in good 


that which has a ſweet Flavour. But he may 
oftentimes ſtand before an empty Rack, in re- 


gard that Hay is apt to cauſe Foggineſs; and 


the Food which induces a contrary Habit, is 


that which affords the moſt ſolid Nouriſhment; 


gineſs, ſo far as the Cauſe is in the Animal 
itſelf, proceeds from an, over-great Relaxation 


of the Canals and Veſſels: Which Relaxation 
is cauſed by Plenty of viſcid Blood, and that 
originally proceeds from raw and undigeſted 


Food, ſuch as latter Graſs, bad or ill-got Hay 
or Corn; but eſpecially where there is alſo the 
Want of Satis FFF 

But as an over- great Relaxation of the Veſ- 


ſels is that which renders a Horſe unable to 


go thro' Fatigue, enn he may be, 


fore 


aſe: There- 


—— 
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hap. 11. © Rave Her. 
ore if we endeavour to harden a Horſe for a 
Match, or any other important Service, our 


zuſineſs is to bring them under ſuch Manage- 
nent, as will induce a contrary Habit; that 
5, we are to fall upon ſach Meaſures, as will 
ive a Tenſeneſs and Spring to all the Veſſels. 


J 


ind this is truly the State of Body a Horſe 


ught to be in for a Racing; that is, his Fleſh 
hould be firm, and his Muſcles hard. It is that 


zhich gives him a good Wind; and it is ſuch a 


Habit only as can enable him to go thro” his 


Work, For when the Veſſels are relaxed, as 
don as the Blood is put into a more than or- 


linary Motion, it ſtagnates in all the extreme 
parts, where they are the ſmalleſt, and ſtretches 
them beyond their ordinary Dimenſions, as has 
deen often obſerved, for want of that Force 
which ought to be in the Veſſels to reſiſt its Im- 


pulſe: And becauſe the perſpirable Matter is 
detain'd by the extraordinary Preſſure of the 


Veſſels upon one another, there follows a Ple- 
ntude and Fullneſs, which is accompany 'd with 


a Heavineſs and Inactivity, while a great deal 


f the Matter which ſhould be thrown off by 
inſenſible Tranſpiration, is evacuated by the 


Glands of the Skin; and this is the more im- 
mediate Cauſe of that Sweating, ſo uſual to 

Horſes that are foul and foggy.  _ 
Now as the right Way to cure all ſuch Infir- 
mities is by proper Food, duly adminifter'd, 
and by Exerciſe given ſeaſonably and at proper 
imes; ſo the Method is to feed, as has been 
lireted, by ſmall Portions or Quantities, tho 
ten, and to begin your Exerciſe by raking or 
alking, ſo long as the Propenſity to ſweat 
ntinues ; but when your Horſe grows more 
ardy, you may gallop moderately, raking him 
| Out- 
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cent, for that will never hurt any Horſe ſo mug 
as riding downwards, or upon a Level. By 
the Cuſtom of ſome, who to give their Hors 
a good Wind, begin their Airings by riding 
up ſteep Grounds, is moſt abominable ; and in 
deed nothing can more endanger the abſolut 
Breaking of their Wind, unleſs they have bee: 


The Dieting of Horſes, | 


outwards till you arrive at your appointe( 


Place, which ſhould be ſmooth and not rugged 
if poſſible, and where there is a moderate A 


very long accuſtom'd to the moſt ſevere Exer 


ciſes, and are alſo in an uncommon good Stat 


of Body. The galloping up Hill may, no doub 
be of ſome Service to a Horſe's Wind, after h 


has been uſed to it; and that, as ſometine 


happens, it is become ſo familiar, that it hard 
ly breathes him, but by very long Contin 
ance, or when put out to great Speed: Th 
you may indeed venture to gallop up Hillt 
promote the Diſcharges of the Lungs, whit 
1s all that is meant by breathing. But th 


ought at all times to be gone about with tt 


greateſt Diſcretion imaginable, leſt Forcing th 
Blood, in an over-great Quantity, into th 
{ſmall Veſſels of the Lungs and neighbourin 
Parts, it cauſe Cheſt-foundring; which Ac 
dent may happen to a Horſe in his beſt Eſtate 


if he be gallop'd up hill before his Body is pre 
pared for it. 


Cautions If you obſerve your Horſe labour and wo! 


Exerciſe, 


do be ob-heavily under you in any Kind of Exerciſe, 5 
| ſerved in ought immediately to forbear. If he breathe han 
and work at his Flanks and Noſtrils, or if he f 


a wheezing after you have eallop'd him ſon 
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time, it is a Sign he continues purſive, and milf ſtoeete / 
therefore be ſparingly uſed, notwithſtanding 
may be both ready and willing: But if he ſe 
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Chap. 11 Rue Horſes. 8 
unmercifully in the Beginning of his Exerciſe, 
that Horſe muſt either be of 'a weak or infirtn 
Conſtitution, | or elſe he continues extremely 
foggy. When it proceeds from the firſt, if at 


ill, is not be cured without a conſiderable Length 
of Time; and if he be foggy, he ought only to 
be raked or gallop'd in the gentleſt manner, 


until thoſe Symptoms wear off: But when once 
you find him go thro' his Exerciſe with Vigor 
and Alacrity, and that none of thoſe Symptoms 
appear, you may conclude him then brought 
into good Order, and it will be full time to be- 
gin giving him his Heats. 7 4 
As to thoſe Horſes that are lean and out of 
Fleſh, you are, in the firſt place, to raiſe them 


up by giving them Eaſe and Food, with abun- 


dance of good Dreſſing; and as we do not ſup- 


poſe a Horſe, for ſuch a Purpoſe, any ways 


difeaſed, there will be no Occaſion for making 
Evacuations, as in thoſe who are of a contrary 


State of Body. But becauſe all thoſe Things 


may be of Service which ſtrengthen the Wind 
of a Horſe, therefore both the one and the 


other may have now and then one of Markham's i pectoral 
Balls adminiſter'd to them, or any other good ting. 


pectoral, which, when given to running Horſes, 
are commonly term'd Scourings : Or the fol- 
lowing may be adminifter'd once or twice, or 
oftner; it being very proper not only to 


frengthen a Horſe's Wind, but to cleanſe his 


Reins, and promote Urine. 


Take Canary or Malaga, One Pint ; the cleareſt 


Roſin, in Powder, One Ounce : Mix them together 
over''n' gentle Heat, and add Half a Pint of the 


ſweeteſt Oi Olive; and give it in the Morning, an 


tour or two before you carry him abroad, and let 
2 FF 1 i i B 4431 1 4 
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norant Perſons for Molten Greaſe; but when 
ſuch Things are given with Diſcretion, they 
prove ſerviceable to Horſes in all Conditions. 


The Dieting of Horſes, 
his Water be made warm, in the ſame manner a 
if be Had taken a Purge. 785 


This Scouring is very much in Uſe, and is 


; 17 
. 


manifeſt ffects are thoſe I have aſcribed to it; 


upon which Account it muſt, no doubt, be of 


ſaid to brin 703 Molten Greaſe ; but its mot 


Service, excepting when it is exhibited too of. 
ten, as happens ſometimes by thoſe, who al- 
ways think they do beſt, when they overdo: 


In that Caſe, the Oil being often repeated, ſo 
relaxes the Stomach and Guts of a Horſe, that 
he will ſcour in good earneſt, even until the 
Chyle, which is his Nouriſhment, comes along 
with his Dung. And this is often taken by ig- 


If the Horſe's Lowneſs proceeds from the 
Want of Food; as for Inſtance, when he has 


gone upon a bad Paſture, or run at Graſs till 
late in the Year, it muſt require the longer Time 


to bring him in Condition; and his Exerciſe muſt 


be very moderate, becauſe a Horſe in that State 


has, for the moſt part, his Blood groſs and viſ- 
cid ;| But if it proceeds only from Riding, as 


ſometimes happens to ſuch Horſes when they are 


made to hunt or travel, you need. only increaſe 


their Food: But it would be a manifeſt Injury to 


break off their Habit of Exerciſe, excepting on- 


ly that they ſhould not be ſuffer'd to leap or ride 
up Hill and down, or put to any other Kind of 


Labour that might expple them to Accidents. - 
And thus when a Horſe has only been ſome- 


what haraſs'd with Labour, it is no difficult 
Matter to prepare him for a Match ; bur if his 
Lowneſs proceeds ſrom the other Cauſes above- 
mention d, inducing a Viſcidiry into the Mou 
| Wit 
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ith a Poggineſs, and an Indiſpoſition to Exer- 
ſe, ſuch an one may be looked upon as in 
rt diſeaſed ; and we often obſerve ſome: of 
oſe Horſes ſubje& to Gourdineſs and Swelling 
their Legs; which does not, as People are 
pt to believe, proceed from Greaſe or any ſu+ 
erfluous Matter, but the ill State of Body they 
re then under, by reaſon of that viſcid Tex- 
ure in their Blood, which cauſes it to ſtagnate 
1 thoſe Parts; and therefore if they be newly 
ome from a foggy Graſs, or have been uſed to 
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ny Kind of unwholſome Food, their firſt Diet 


nuſt be as ſolutive and opening, as is conſiſtent 
th a good OEconomy ; that is, to be fo or- 


ker'd, as rather to increaſe than diminiſh Fleſh: 
And at the ſame time you give a Horſe, in this 


Condition, ſcalded Bran, or Maſhes of Malt, 
jou are alſo, at proper Intervals, to give him 
ſmall Quantities of the cleaneſt and beſt Oats; 


nd his Exerciſe ſhould never be omitted. But 
e'muſt every day, if the Weather permits, be 
alk d or rid early in the Morning, and like- 
wiſe in the Afternoon. This is not only the 


ropereſt Method to give him a good Stomach, 
n him in all reſpe&s; and no other Method 


Swelling in the Legs; for by following it, you 
ay by degrees bring him wholly to the moſt 


ver-heating him, or cauſing any other Acci- 
lent whatſoever. And moreover, he will in 


ory Exerciſes that are neceſſary to Running, 
mereof you are in all Caſes to judge by theſe 
igns, which have been already laid down, viz- 


"IS. 


ut to enable him alſo to digeſt and to ftrength- 


ime be alſo enabled to go thro' thoſe prepara- 


from 


an be ſo ſerviceable in all Caſes of Gourdineſs 


ouriſhing Diet without the leaſt Hazard of 
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of a Hor- 


ſe's being 


brought 


into good 


Order, 
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The signs from the Horſe's Action and Performances, and Nhen 2 


likewiſe, from his Dung and other Excretions, £8" » 


The Dung of a Horſe that is in good Order, is Stre 


is always ſomewhat more 1nclinable to be dy uch te 
than moiſt; it is free from all Manner of Slime Nadure 
and Vaſcidity: And when it is well digeſted, it Per hi. 
iS alſo free from groſs Stalks, either of Hay or Em ©: 
Straw; neither is there any Number of whole Her le. \ 
Grains of, Corn to be found in it; for theſe are Pallop 


chiefly perceivable when a Horfe happens to be xercie 


| {urfeited, or when the Fibres of the Stomach are lis Bod 


a Sign that the Horſe is in right Order. 
I bere are alſo Signs taken from the Sweat; 
bt the beſt ef all is, when as little of that a 


the Touch; and appear tothe Eye nervous and ſ- 
 newy: The Eye fhould be quick and lively: The 


ſo much relaxed, that it cannot thoroughly per- Moſt 
form its Office; but when the Dung is brittle, the * 
{mooth, and of good: Conſiſtency, it is ahvays Ns Spa. 

n 6 
orſe d 
ever b 
ointed 
n the iF 


pears as may be. Let hard Riding, ſuch as tht 
Heats before a Race, will make any "Hor 
ſweat : But it is always a good Sign when it dere t 
thin and clear, not changing the Colour of the 0 Accid 
Horſe; for when it is frothy, like a Lather f d ui 
ir more or leſs denotes a viſeid groſs Blood: ot be t. 
For chat is a Property in almoſt all Liquids oi who 
a \ Gig! Contexture, that they thicken into gat by 
Froth by Heat and Motion. ded th 


» 


The Horſe's whole Body ſhould: be firm to 61 — 
e 


lane 
Stones of a Stone-Horſe not hanging low, buff are 
purſed up as much as can be: His Hair or Coat nd Are 
mould lie ſmooth and even ; and his Limbserelen 
ſhone nervous, dean and free from Swelling Net co 

A Horfe in this Condition may, no doubt, more 


have his preparatory Heats without Danger: = we 
Concerning which I need lay down no particu ]. 35 

lar Directions, but ſhall only take notice, that Pre. 
when 


hap. 11. ..*Race Horſes, 5 6 177 
hen a Horſe is carefully walked: out and back 
ain, and when he; is nat worked beyond 
s Strength and Ability, nothing conduces ſo 
uch to bring him into perfe& Wind, and to 
dure the ſevereft of all Exerciſe. It is this, 
ter his Body is rightly prepared, that enables 
m to go through his Career: And unleſs a 
orſe was thus habituated from the gentleſt 
allop to the higheſt Speed, by preparatory 
xerciſes, he would ſoon flag, let the State of 
s Body be never ſo, good. 
Moſt Perſons heat their Horſes twice a Week 
the Weather be favourable; and this they do 


aring the laſt Monthof Dieting : But becauſe li 
is Space of Time is ſhort enough to render a Ni 
lorſe durable in ſo. ſevere an Exerciſe, it can Il | 
ever be amiſs to keep Horſes that are ap- . 1 | 
ointed for Running, at all Times more or leſs, WH! If 
the Habit of Galloping on ſuch Grounds 1 
here they may be as little as poſſible expoſed fi | 4 
o Accidents. And if this Method be com- N 
ly'd with, the Preparation for: a Match would \F b 
ot be tedious, but very eaſy : And thoſe Hor- ? | 
5 who are diſcreetly managed in this reſpect, 4 
ight be the moſt certainly depended on, pro- i 


ded they have alſo the other Properties re- 
ured. in Race Horſes: _ . 


22 ——— — —— — 


iet conſiſts. chiefly of Bread, becauſe that is 
more light and eaſy. Digeſtion than the Grain, 
hen well baked. and kept till it be ftale ; but 
othing in the World is more fſurfeiting than 
ew Bread, and more apt to render a Horſe fog- 


SY» 
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The Food of Running Horſes ought to be the The par- 7 | 
eaneſt Oats, and the beſt got; and what Hay {<v'ar li 
: | ood of 4 
ley are permitted to eat, ſhould. alſo be ſweet, Running | 
nd carefully purged from all Duſt, and other Horſes, _ 1 
oreign Matter. The laſt Six Weeks their mJ 
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E one of Beans: 


"The Dering of Horſes; 
- The firſt Fortnight's Bread is made of ty 
Beans, and one of Wheat; the ſecond, 
equa} Parts; and the laſt, three Parts ht 


And there are ſome y 
The E 


Ke 


grind Barley with their firſt Bread. 


| den ſmale is cut into Shaves or Slices, aur 


Dreſſing. 


it is my Opinion, and what I am pretty wd 


the Nature of the Diet, yet the main Thing 
in the right adminiſtring thereof: But abort 


and pared, and then crumbled among tl 
Horſe's other Provender, which conſiſts boths 0 
Beans and Oats ; and it is, for the moſt part, g 
: ven at Diſcretion though the uſual Method 
to erumble two or three Shaves into a * 5 
iche other Provender, and ſome ſteep in Muſa 
dine, or relax it in the Whites of Eggs. Then 
are ſome alſo, who to aſſiſt their Wind, gin 
them the Volks of new laid Eggs, ſever 
Times during their Diet: But all Perſons u 
not agreed in thoſe Things; for my own pat 


aſſared of, that although there is a great deal i 


all, ſeaſonabſe Exerciſe join'd to it, is thu 
which truly does the Buſineſs. 
Phe keeping of a Running Horſe alway: 


well 'dreſs'd, is likewiſe a great Benefit; f 
nothing makes him ſo ſprightly and fit for hi 


Buſineſs: Beſides that Dreſſing is abſolute) 
neceſſary, and cannot be omitted without Hs 


ſible, | 


upon, 
with. 


that u 


e 


zard, becauſe of their Heats; and thereſore theſß 


are rubbed'i in the Field and rubbed in the Stable 
The Keeper ſhould be watchful, and viſit fuci 
Horſes early and late; and take them ol 
in the Morning, as ſoon as the Sun appear: 


and ſometimes fooner, becauſe nothing create 
ſo keen an Appetite as the Morning Air ; and 
nothing fo much ſtrengthens and corroborat 
che whole — | 4 


Chap. 122 Race Horſes 
In all Airings the main Point lies in this, to 


Degrees, and not to ſtop often of a ſudden, but 
let it alſo fall gradually; to. obſerve. always 
how much he is able to bear: And a diſcreet 


Perſon will never be ty'd too preciſely to any 


Rule or Cuſtom however prevalent, but admi- 


niſter both Food and Exerciſe, as he ſhall ſee 


moſt convenient. K. t t t 
The Horſe ſnould be inured to all Things 


that tend to Cleanlineſs and Decency and for 
that purpoſe, his Rider ſnould let him ſmell at 


Of Horſes at Graſs, &c. | 


| T HE Virtues of Graſs being already taken 


® Bop Notice of, where we have treated o 
the Food of Horſes, our N Buſineſs ſhall 
chiefly be to lay down ſome Directions con- 


cerning that Manner of Feeding, with an Ac- 
count of all ſuch Temperaments and Habits as 
tequire Graſs or Soil. 1 for Order fake, we 


mall 


walk out gently, increaſe a Horſe's Labour by 
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180 The Dieting of Horſes. 
ſhall put the Reader in mind, that as the Graſs | made 

is different E to the ſeveral Soils out of and 
which it ſprings, ſo its Virtues are alſo diffe. | donb! 
rent: And ſome, as has been already declared, Þ ficacy 
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is chiefly Cleanſing and Scouring; eſpecially I be hz 
when Horſes are firſt turn'd out; for afterwards | Prep: 
when their Bodies come to be habituated to it, | neral 
and their firſt Deſires are ſatiated, that they are 7 
eat more moderately of it, it ceaſes to have | Farci 
that Effect. This kind of Graſs purges at | much 
| firſt, by reaſon it abounds with many happ 
| Alteratives, which are chiefly of the Anti- of C 
| ſcorbutick Kind; and it commonly grows near eſpe: 
! large Rivers, or in Places where there is much ſcort 
| „ rents neſs. 
{ Clover, and all Graſs that grows on the rich- catic 
= eſt Soil, chiefly fattens; and that Kind o H 
| Graſs which grows on or near Rocky Ground: bur 
may not improbably be both Cordial and Re-] Wa! 
| ſtorative in its Effects, from the Abundance of unle 
| Herbs which grow in thoſe Places that are en- it is 
| dow'd with Cordial and Reſtorative Qualities: | ſhot 
5 But all Graſs, of whatſoever Kind, as it is fa- wiſe 
| turated with the Nitre of the Earth, has this it en 
| one Quality added to it, that it is cooling and | neſl 
I Diuretick in its Effects: And therefore nothing | ſcor 
3 can be more ſerviceable in the proper Seaſon. || bec 
_ To But there are divers Circumſtances which | if i 
| may forbid the Uſe of Graſs. As for Inſtance, | pur 
3 | a 
when a Horſe happens to be very old; for then | pur 
the Graſs is of too cold a Nature, while he re- tim 
N gduires more warm and generous Nouriſhment. | be 
| Cans Some are alſo of Opinion, that Graſs is hurt- wh 
| Gratz iz ful to Horſes that are mangey, or have any other | Vi 
| prejudi- Eruptions upon their Skin; but eſpecially when | Nc 


cial. they lie under the Farcin : Indeed when the | Re 
Fraxcin has been of an old ſtanding, and has 
| made 
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made Impreſſions upon the Skin, ſo as to break 
and deſtroy its Texture, he muſt then; no 
doubt, require ſomething of more powerful Ef- 
heacy ; and, for the moſt part, Recourſe muſt 
be had to Cinmbar, Antimonial, and Mercurial 


Preparations; and to other Things of the Mi- 
ne ral Kind, beſides outward Applications, which 


are no leſs neceſſary; but in a Beginning of 
Furcin, before the Texture of the Skin has been 


much injured; as alſo in the Mange, when it 


happens not to be of long Standing, that fort 
of Graſs may be ſerviceable which ſcours ; 
eſpecially as it oftentimes abounds with Anti- 
ſcorbutick Herbs: But in all Caſes of Mangi- 
neſs, there ought alſo to be uſed proper Appli- 
cations ontwardly. I Bonk | 


Horſes that are any ways Faulty in theirWind, 


but eſpecially if that proceeds from an inward 
Waſte and Decay, are not to be turn'd to Graſs, 
_ unleſs it be in the Beginning of Summer, when 
it is in greateſt Strength and Perfection; neither 
ſhould they be continued any Time at it, other- 
wiſe it will increaſe their Diſorders: At firſt 


it may be of uſe to cool and keep off Heavi- 


neſs: And if the Graſs be of that ſort which 
ſcours, it muſt be ſo much the more proper, 
becauſe it will alſo invigorate their Blood; but 


if it be a rank Graſs, it will render them more 


purſive than before they were turn'd out. If a 
purſive or broken-winded Horſe was to be con- 
tinued long in any Kind of Paſture, it ought to 


be ſuch as abounds moſt with Reſtoratives, 


where all the Graſs participates of the ſame 
Virtues with thoſe Herbs, becauſe it derives its 
Nouriſnment from the ſame Source. But the 
Reader may conſult the 6th Chapter. 
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The Grat Thoſe Horſes which require moſt to go at Graf 


as have 
lain under 
Iingring 6 ; 
Diſtem- for Inſtance, thoſe Horſes which eat heartily 


orſes. 


pers. 


For thoſe It is no leſs proper fo 
ſubject to ſtiveneſs an 
Coſtive- 
neſs and 


— oh are, in the firſt place, ſuch as are young: Graſs 
oung is the firſt Nourtſhment of all Colts after they 
are wean' d; and even the Milk is originally 
form'd and generated of it, as the Dams com- 


monly go at Graſs all the Time they give Suck; 
and therefore it muſt, no doubt, be the natural 


Food of all young Horſes, eſpecially in 


the 


Seaſon. Young Animals require thofe Things 
that are not of the ſtrongeſt Nouriſnment, but 
ſuch as will fill their Stomach, and conſequent- 
ly all the Veſſels, in order to their Accretion 
and Growth; for by that means, they grow to 


their full Stature: Whereas when they are 
with Corn and Hay, but eſpecially with 


fed 
the 


firſt, as is neceſſary to Horſes of Service and 
Fatigue, it expoſes them to unſpeakable Inju- 
Ties, as ſhall be more fully ſhewn hereafter. 
For ſuchk Graſs is alſo very proper for Horſes, that 


vhere there is no viſible Waſte or Decay: 


have lain under ſome lingring Indiſpoſitions, 


As 


but do not thrive upon it, Scouring at Graſs 
oftentimes recovers ſuch Horſes to a perfe& 


State of Health, inſomuch that when they 


taken u 
. 


derives a more diffuſive Moiſture into 
Parts. And ſometimes nothing proves of m 


are 


p, they look plump, fat and beauti- 


r thoſe ſubje& to Co- 
d inward Heat, eſpecially that 
which ſcours and cleanſes moſt, &c. For all 
inward thoſe Horſes that are ſurbated, or have their 
Heat, &c. Hoofs dry and brittle, the Softneſs of the 
| Ground, the Moiſture and refreſhing Coolneſs 

of the Graſs renders theit Hoofs more tough and 

durable; eſpecially as that Kind of Food alſo 


all 
ore 


Ser- 
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Service to Horſes in ſome Lameneſſes ; eſpeci · For ſome 


ceeds not fo much from the Quality of Graſs, 
us that Horſes in ſuch a Condition are kept 
from all Labour that is violent; and yet as 
they are continually moving in the open Air, 
it helps thoſe Obſtructions that they wear off 

radually. The Graſs is alſo profitable to 
Horſes that are harraſs'd and lean after a long 
Journey, or any exceſſive Labour; as it not 
only cools and refreſhes their Bodies, but proves 


a Time of Reſpite and Reft, whereby they not 


only recover their Fleſh but their Stiffneſs. 


Kinds of 


ally in their Shoulders and Hips; but this pro-7 


ameneſs. 


But there is no Caſe whatſoever wherein the Gourdi- 
Graſs is more ſerviceable than to Horſes that ness. 


have been long troubled with Gourdineſs and 
Swellings in their Legs and Paſterns. And it 


proves beneficial to ſuch Horſes in the Senſe | 


above-mention'd, viz. Not from any peculiar 
Efficacy or immediate Virtue in the Graſs to 
abate and wear off ſuch Swellings, but the 
Horſe being at his full Liberty, walks or lays 
himſelf down at his Pleaſure ; ſo that thoſe 
Obſtructions which could not be removed by 
any Application whatſoever, wear off by length 
of Time, and the Horſes Legs return to their 
natural Dimenſions. 


There is indeed this Benefit from the Gnas 


that there is nothing in it, as in other Food, 


that will over- much heat the Body: And if a 
Horſe be ſurfeited, as happens ſometimes when 


they are firſt turn'd out, by their feeding too 
greedily; there is however this Advantage, 
that all ſuch Surfeits commonly work them- 
ſelves off without Hazard: Whereas when a 
Horſe happens to be ſurfeited with Corn, it 1s, 
for the moſt part, very obſtinate, and diſcom- 
N 3 --_- -- pales 
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The Diet ing of Horſes. ne 
poſes the whole, OEconomy ; and the Horſe 
muſt certainly ſuffer the more, where there is 


any previous Indiſpoſition; and if he be fub- 


je& to Gourdineſs and Swellings in his Legs, 
every Error in Diet will increaſe ſuch Mala- 


dies. 


But Corn, even when it does not ſurfeit, yet 


unleſs it be given with the greateſt Circumſpe- 


ction imaginable, it may be injurious to young 


| Horſes under thoſe Maladies, by reaſon that it 
affords too much Nonriſhment, unleſs when 


they are put to daily Exerciſe ; and becauſe 
few are competent Judges in thoſe Matters, 
there are many Horſes ruined for want of pro- 
per Management : But I would adviſe any one 


when his Horſe's Legs are monſtrouſſy ſurded 
and ſwell'd, and that they reſiſt all Remedies, 


to turn them out immediately, whether it be 
Summer or Winter. If the Horſe be otherwiſe 


ſound, ten to one but he will recover: And 1 
believe thoſe who have been Maſters of many 


Horſes muſt be ſenſible of this in ſome Inſtan- 
ces. And I have known thoſe which were 
turn'd out as uſeleſs, and have not been thought 
worth keeping, recover to Admiration, and 
very much to the Satisfaction and Surprize of 
the Owner 


When a Horſe's Legs have been ſwell'd for 


ſome conſiderable Time, the Obſtructions be- 
come ſo great, that even the very Coats of the 
Veſlels themſelves are thicken'd to ſuch a De- 


gree, that the Capacity within them is in a 


manner quite ſhut up; and the Preſſure that 
thoſe make one upon another, when thus dila- 


ted, obſtructs all the Pores; fo that there is 
little or no room left for the Paſſage of the 
perſpirable Matter ; but the whole Subſtance of 


the 
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the Part becomes like a Men, or any other fo» | I 
reign Growth; and it is no Wonder therefore 
if it reſiſt all manner of Applications: But as Wit 
there is this Difference between the Swelling of | 1 
the Legs, and thoſe foreign Subſtances, that it | Wit 
is more uniform and equal, and the Veſſels 14 
kept pretty much in their due Poſition; ſo there BY: 
is ſtill a Poſſibility of recovering the Part; and 4 
nothing can contribute ſo much therennto, as a 14 
continued eaſy Motion, and one conſtant Te- 140 
nure in Feeding. „„ 1 
When a Horſe in this Condition is kept with- 11 
in Doors, there is no great Hopes of his Reco- Bo | | 
very, not only becauſe the Nature of his Food 
makes little towards it, but becauſe he cannot 1 
be fed ſo regularly as ſuch a Caſe may require. St 
If he ſtands altogether in the Stable, it ruins | 1 
him quite; if he be carryd Abroad, the 1 
Changes from Dry to Wet, and from Heat to Fi 


Cold, and from thence again to a warm Sta- Wl 
ble, proves alſo injurious to him. Exerciſe 1s 14 
neceſſary and abſolutely uſeful, but if it be too — 


violent, it is no leſs hurtful; ſo there is no a 
Remedy ſo certain as to give a Horſe free Liber- 11 
ty in the open Fields, where he will altogether ol 
follow the Dictates of his own Inftint. He | 
muſt be conſtantly in Motion to find out his 
proper Food ; and yet he will move no longer 1 
than while he finds himſelf eaſy, but will wy 
forthwith lay himſelf down to reſt. And there 1. 


is this Benefit alſo Abroad from what is within e 
Doors, that when his Legs are ſo ſtiff that BYE 
he cannot lay himſelf down in a Stable , 14 


in the Field he will chooſe a riſing Ground, 
and lay his Back and Shoulders againſt it, until 
the Swelling ſo much abates, that he is able to 
lie upon a Level. — albeit his Food be of 
| 14 a 
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a more viſcid N 


not any ways incommode him: So that by all 
leſſens, he becomes more active; which as his 


forced, ſo his Legs and Paſterns recover their 
natural Tone and Vigor. 


the Morning, after 


The Dieting of Horſes. Nchap. 
(ature than what he eats within {Horſes 
Doors; vet as there 18 nothing in it that ever Grafs; 
heats him, and puts his Blood into a more vio - of prop 
lent Hurry at one Time than another, it does run too 
of Hea 
Ire con 
latter R 
take th 
riſnmei 
Feedin! 
y mu 
And this is the true Reaſon why running the Yes 
Abroad becomes ſo ſerviceable to Horſes in ſuch iet h 


thoſe Helps, the obſtructed Matter runs off by 
Degrees; and as the Weight and Incumbrance 


Action is alſo gradual, and not hurry'd or 


a Condition; and the only Danger they are ob- Ithe Fo 


noxious to, is upon their firſt going out; which, Mut yo 
if it be in Winter, they are expoſed to Colds Nous a. 
from the Moiſture of the Air, and by lying hen 
upon the damp wet Ground; and in Summer Gourd 
they are render'd at firſt obnoxious to the Stag- Wings' i 
gers, by reaſon of their intenſe and plentiful Origir 
Feeding with their Heads downwards: And PPrever 
therefore it will be proper for all Horſes that hen t 


are turn'd to Graſs in Summer upon any Ac- ſhould 


count, to be taken . and bled in the Cool of nd cli 
Two or Three Days, and poſed 


kept under a Shade, or in ſome cool Place, till bro 
the Cool of the Evening: And in Winter to Pituat 
turn them into Grounds where there are Hovels | Th. 
or Shades for Shelter, eſpecially at. firſt; and i, I 
likewiſe to ſupply them not only with Hay, but Hents 
with Plenty of Litter, which ought to be ſome- Pour! 
times renew d until they are perfectly habitu- nd | 
ated to the Weather. iHorſe 


Nor muſt there be leſs Care taken at the Than 


Time of their Return from Graſs, leſt they re- hin; 


lapſe and fall back into the ſame Diſorders, or faken 
into others that may be of as ill Conſequence. Ping 
5 | 2220 
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„ nl a. 15941 neee FT bb 
Horſes are ſubject to divers, Infirmities after To pre- 


Graſs; but theſe are chiefly 0 


Wies to the Waßt Rae 


of proper Management. n let them alter 


run too long, even until the Gxaſs 
of Heart or Nouriſnment ; and ſometimes they 
are continued Abroad till, the Falling of the 
latter Rains, which is the worſt, Time of all to 
take them up. The Graſs is but a looſe Nou- 
riſhment at any Time, if compared with hard 
eeding; and it is impoſſible but a Horſe's Bo— 
dy muſt be very foggy in the latter Seaſon of 
the Year : So that upon the Change of Air and 
Diet he muft be expoſed to Surfeits, which lay 
he Foundation of many other Indiſpoſitions. 
But young Horſes, as their Appetites are vigo- 
rous and ſtrong, are, after the Graſs, eſpecially 
hen they are kept late Abroad, ſubje& to 
zurdineſs ; and the Foundation of thoſe Swel- 
ings in the Legs oftentimes takes Date and 
Origin from hence; which might, perhaps, be 
prevented, if they were brought in ſooner ; for 
hen the Weather being warmer, their Bodies 
ould be much more eaſily habituated to warm 
and cloſe keeping; and as they cannot be ſup- 
poſed at that Time ſo foggy, as when they are 
Abroad later, ſo they may be more eaſily ha- 
dituated to the Change of Diet. 
The right Way therefore to prevent the Far- 
in, Mange, Gourdineſs, and all the other Acci- 
dents" that happen after Graſs, is to take up 
your Horſes before the Weather is much alter'd, 
ind hefore the Graſs loſes its Strength: For 
Wiorſes had much better run Abroad all Winter, 
Than be taken up late in the Lear: But if any 
hing happens that may hinder them being 
aken up at a proper Seaſon, the Order of mana- 
ing them onght to be in this Sort. In the 


als has no manner Grab. 
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out; neither ſhould they at firſt have too mu 


continued till the Weather grows more piercing 
and cold; and then one of Kerſey may be made 


| ſuffer'd to ſtand before an empty Rack, other 
wiſe they will be apt to glut themſelves : Ant 
you may bring them by Degrees to old Hay 


| firſt Week, ought to be altogether Hay; al 


thing in the Univerſe will contribute ſo mucht 
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firſt place, they ſhould not be put into a Stablyhich 
that is over cloſe, and where the Air is ſnuffchange 
t of 
Dreſſing, nor be cloathed; becauſe that wouliſſpjcr ! 
be apt to open the Pores too ſoon, and expoſeſſſ,bove- 
them to catching Cold. The firſt Cloathing be {o! 
Mould be only a ſingle Sheet, which may biſcreaſe 


Accid 
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young 
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alſo b 
Prepa 
other 
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uſe of. Their firſt Food ought rather to be 
new Hay than old, becauſe it approaches the 
neareſt to Graſs; but they ſhould be ſometime 


by mixing new and old together, or by givig 
old and new by Turns. Their Food, for th 


before you proceed to give Corn, you are to al 
miniſter wet Bran, and whatever elſe will ker 
them ſoluble and open, and, at the ſame time 
afford but moderate Nouriſhment. Their Con 
at firſt ſhould be given but by Handfuls, and 
not above a Quart a Day, increaſing by Dt 
grees. And becauſe while a Horſe is at Gral 
he is conſtantly in the Air, and uſed to Exerciſe 
therefore he ought, upon his taking up, be ri 
our gently every Day once, or oftner ; for nd 


prevent Swelling in the Legs and Paſterns. 
But notwithſtanding theſe Rules will appes 
the moſt Rational to any one who is acquainte 
with the true Mecuaniſm of a Horſe, yet 
Keeper ought carefully to examine conſtant 
into the State of his Body, there being no Ru 
{o certain which may not admitt of Exception 
cipecially in what relates to the Animal by 

whic 


et een nn IS 


Chap, 12: Horſes at Graſs; -— 1 
which is the moſt liable of all other Things to Will || 
change; and therefore, if a Horſe be faint and _—_ | 
hut of Heart upon a low Diet, though ſuch a a 1 
Diet is, for the moſt part, neceſſary under the 1 115 


above mention d Circumſtances, it ought then to | 
be ſomewhat increaſed ; but if, with the In- 14 

creaſe of Diet, his Legs ſwell, or any other ſuch BY: 

Accident appears, his Exerciſe muſt then alſo 110 

be increaſed to harden him, and keep his Legs Wit 

in Order. And as this commonly falls out to Wo || U 

young Horſes, or ſuch as are of an infirm, 1 

weakly Conftitution, the Aids of Phyſick may | 140 
alſo be called in, eſpecially Antimon), and its 1 

Preparations, or the native Cimabar, or ſome ©. ma 
other Alterative, which 1s capable to attenuate 1 

the Blood and promote Perſpiration; and in 


Caſe of Coſtiveneſs, which very often happens 
upon a Change of Diet after Graſs, nothing is 
ſo proper as Clyſters of Fat Broth, Whey, or 
thoſe made of the Decoctions of emollient 
Herbs, with an Addition of Oil to make them 
ſufficiently laxative: For all purging Medicines 
given under any other Form, beſides that of 
Clyſter or Suppoſitory, may be prejudicial to 
Horſes whoſe Blood is viſcid, and whoſe whole 14 
Diſpoſition is foggy. As to ſoiling, or giving ” 
Horſes cut Graſs, it is very proper in the Sum- | 4 
mer to young Stone Horſes, where there is not WW 
the Conveniency of turning them out. See the 1 
latter End of the following Chapter. | 
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is prejudicial to many of them, becauſe of che 


and other Accidents in their Feet; beſides tha 
by reaſon their Bodies are very groſs, when 


1 other Horſes whatever. 


and cannot be hurried, and as the moſt labo- 


The Ditting of Horſe, Chap: 
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"HE ER E are no Horſes more el ty onſtit 
Accidents, than thoſe made uſe of :infſfuffer 


the Service of the Army; for as they are chiet-Weſides 


ly of that Kind, which are ordained for Draught Ned to 
Fl Labour, ſo: it is not an eaſy Matter to haſimes, 
bituate them to other Employments. Ridingſhich 
hey b 
Hardi 
\ccide 
pho a 
jith E 
ince A 
de exp 
ire ne 
Dare F 
omme 
ervati 
iſts in 
all oth 
In © 
ervice 
dn the 
oncer 
rious Part chiefly lies on Horſes that are fully;piven, 
ſeaſon d to it; ſo thoſe Kind of Horſes laſt mat Pranc 
ny Years in Labour, without any the leaſt In- erſed 
firmity : But when once they are regimented Thing 
and marſnal d into Troops, they are oftentimes Fpithin 
ets to ride, curying a conſiderable Weigh only f. 

an 


extraordinary Size and Weight, and ſtandig 
much in the Stable is no leſs hurtful to them d 
the fame Account, inſomuch that it is wit 
Difficulty they can be preſerved from ſurbating 


they are not kept to conſtant Labour, they an 
apt to turn otherwiſe diſeaſed, and become 
much more ſubject to Imperfections 1 in their 
Wind, to Diſtempers in their Eyes, and to 
Gourdineſs and Swellings in their Legs, than 


It has been obſerved in a preceding Chaprer, 
that Drawing requires chiefly Strength; and a8 
is is an Exerciſe which is of one equal Tenor, 


hap. 12. Troop Horſes: 

nd to go through Exerciſes of the Manage; 
hich alchough many of them take to thoſe 
xerciſes with Abundance of Eaſe and Plea- 
are, yet the | far greater Number being of a 
roward and ſtubborn Diſpoſition, undergo the 


and docible, when they are either of tender 
onftitutions, or very Young, will be apt to 
uffer while they are taught thoſe Leſſons : 
geſides that War-Houſes are oftentimes expo- 


mes, when the Weather is the leaſt favourable) 
yhich alſo proves very in jurious to them, until 
hey be thoroughly ſeaſon d and inured to ſuch 
Hardſhips : Sometimes they are alſo expoſed to 
\ccidents, by falling into the Hands of Perſons 
rho are careleſs, or altogether unacquainted 
mth Horſes, which muſt unavoidably happen; 
Ince all who are liſted into the Service cannot 
e expected to have thoſe Qualifications that 
ire neceſſary in a Horſeman ; for it is not the 


ommon Method, that is ſufficient for the Pre- 
ſervation of ſuch Horſes ; but it equally con- 
its in the careful Riding, and good Ulage in 
N 

In order to preſerve our Troops in a good and 
erviceable Condition, a great deal depends up- 
n the Choice of right Horſes at firſt. But 
oncerning this, there needs be no Directions 
given, ſince there is to be met with in every 


hing, which may more immediately fall 


ly for Order's ſake, as it happens to be inſe- 
_ parably 


evereſt Diſcipline, before they can be brought to 
ny Thing: And even ſuch as are the moſt free 


ed to Marches and Encampments ; and (ſome- 


bare Feeding and Dreſſing, according to the 


Branch of that Service, Perſons ſufficiently 
erſed therein: And therefore, if I mention any 


thin the Province of thoſe Gentlemen, it is 
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uſual Signs, he ought, no doubt, to be judg 
by making ſome 
may be diſeaſed, or at leaſt of a weakly Co 
ſtitution, albeit he has all the Appearances “ 


undoubtedly be the more eaſily brought to th 


_ obnoxious to Accidents than when they are 4 
_ rived to their full Growth. 


by their Make the leaſt expoſed to Accident 


ward Shape and Configuration, is, whether 


vice: Tho' a great deal of Care muſt, no doub 
be taken of all young Horſes ;' for then thi 


The Dieting of Horſes. 


192 3 hap. 
arably connected with my Subject, and u Tho 

From any Deſire I have to fall upon ſuch Poin out 

as are better known to, others. ) be « 

It has been already obſerved from the Sieur I K 

Solleyſell, that Beauty and Goodneſs are almoſt inlough 
ſeparable Qualities in a Horſe; and indeed it in Hands 

uently falls out according to that Gentleman aſſiſt 
bſervation; but among none more than thoſ#rong 

of the black heavy Breed; for when they alle. E 
The Qua- ſhort and well-coupled, have their Head anffule a 
litications Neck fine, their Shoulders ſomewhat thin, thalands 
in tA Legs nervous and ſtrong, and yet not chargeſſſonſide 
Horſe. with Fleſh ; they are not only the moſt beauiſood 1 
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ful, but, generally ſpeaking, the moſt hardy, at 

The next Thing to be regarded, after the o 
Horſe be ſound; which, notwithſtanding all t 
Tial of him; for a Hoff 
Strength and'Soundneſs. © 

The Age is alſo very much to be regarded 
and that upon many Accounts; | becauſe if 
Horſe be young, it is not likely that he ſhoul 
have imbibed ill Habits, and therefore he mul 


Manage, and to all his other Buſineſs ; beſidt 
that he will probably yield much more Se! 


are 1n moſt Danger as to their Health, bein: 
as has been frequently obſerved, much mot 


"Tho 


hap. 12 Troop Horſes. 
Thoſe which are bought of the Breeder, 
out of Country Teams, are uſually the moſt 


) be depended on, as they are ſeldom put to 
ny Kind of Labour beſides drawing in the 


lough, or ſome light Carriage, while in their 


ands ; which is fo far from hurting them, that 
aſſiſts their Growth, and renders them more 


rong and vigorous than otherwiſe they would 
e. But I ſhould not think it adviſable to re- 


uſe a Horſe that promiſes well from other 
ands, even tho' it was from a Jockey : And, 
onſidering the vaſt Time required to make a 


ood ſerviceable Troop, and the Difficulty to 


ep it in good Condition, methinks one ought 
ot to be too ſcrupulous in taking in fometimes 
orſes that are full aged, provided they are 


erfectly ſound ; for there are ſome ſuch to be 
et with, that will yield as munch real Ser- 
ice, as others which are younger. The only 
difficulty is to bring thoſe Horſes to their Bu- 
neſs: But yet they will endure Fatigue, and 


ok well upon a moderate Diet, which is a 
rear Advantage; and if their Service chance 
Wo be but ſhort, their Price is commonly but 
mall. A Man however had need 'know the 


rfon from whom he buys a full-aged Horſe, 


r be ſomewhat acquainted with his pet Ser- 
ices; for it is hazardous to buy fuch an one 


rom a Stranger, or a Jockey; for a full-aged 
orſe being arrived to his perfect Stature, and 


being full ſpread, he will look extraordinary 
Well to the Eye; eſpecially when he has 
deen dreſs'd and carefully fed up for the Mar- 
tet, notwithſtanding he may have ſome 


id Imperfection: And there are Abun- 


lance of ſuch Horſes to be met with, af- 
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neither are they eaſily injured by their Labow 


| rrufted with thoſe who have been altogether uſed 


low Hor- A Horſe that comes out of a Jockey's Hank 
: = bought ought to be very gently uſed in the 
—.— Joe becanſe their Way of Feeding enables a Horſe 
_ ought to to go through no manner of Fatigue, but on 


be ma- 


- aged. 


of the Jockey's Hands, as when they are take} 


When Horſes: 


nor will they ſuffer ſo much as younger Horſe; 


been long in the Horſe or Dragoon Service, or 


only walked out gently; and while they en 


Habit, they ſhould have more or leſs Exerciſt 


Tbe Dieting of Horſer. 
ter they have been caſt out. of - Gentlemen; 
Coaches, and ſometimes out of Troops. 

happen to be fulkaged, it is not 
Jo eaſy to committ any Error in their Feeding; the 
becauſe they are not ſo apt to ſurfeit themſelyes, iſ in 1 


Askan kee ro meer with very nn 


from the Want of regular Drefling ; and there- 
fore ſuch Horſes might be more-ſafely intrufted 
into the Hands of ſuch Perſons as have not 


have been but little acquainted with the keeping 
of Horſes. But young Horſes ought to be in- 


among Horſes; and ſuch as are froward and 
ftubborn, with thoſe who are the beſt Horke- 
men, and the moſt careful. 


Beginning 


the contrary, renders him obnoxious to Abun- 
dance of Accidents, eſpecially if he be nd 
hard; and therefore, ſuch an one ought to be 


deavour to make their Horſes fat and full bel- 
ly'd, they keep them from all manner of Ex 
erciſe : In order therefore to induce a contrary 


every Day, until their Bodies are harden'd and 
ſtrengthned. But theſe Horſes ought not ti m 


be put to the Riding-School, nor ſent upon an g 


March or Expedition, until they are thoroughly”: 
proved; for they oftentimes come as foggy ol” 


vill "Ridi 


« 


Chap: 13. Troop Horſes; 
vp from the latter Graſs, and require the ſame 
manner of Treatment. _ 


Thoſe 
the Team, are no leſs carefully to be managed 


in Point of Diet and Exerciſe; tho many of 

them are not ſo foggy as thoſe we have been As alſo 
taking-Notice of ; yer as they-are, for the moſt 1 
part, not arrived to their full Strength and Vi- the Team, - 


gor, and as they have been unaccuſtomed to 


the Saddle, and likewiſe to ſtanding, they 


ſhould be walked out, or rid out every Day 
twice, when the Weather is favourable, that 
they may have both Air and Exerciſe ; for 
when it is otherwiſe, that they are ſnut up into 


they, perhaps, do not loſe much of their Fleſh, 


yet they often decline in Point of Beauty; 


and with that alſo in their Conſtitution; they 
loſe that Sleekneſs they had while they were at 
Labour, notwithſtanding they have more Dreſ- 


fing beſtowed upon them, and are apt to be 
ſurfeited, and afterwards to fall into divers In- 
firmities; which is plainly from the abrupt 


breaking off a Habit from Labour to Eaſe, and 


they had been accuſtomed. Such Horſes are 


alſo apt to be diſeaſed in their Feet, and to 


have their Legs ſwell, if it be in Winter. All 
which Accidents are only to be prevented by 


moderate Feeding, and daily Exerciſe, diſcreetly 
'given, until a Horſe becomes habituated by 
Degrees to leſs Labour. 2 | 
But there is nothing tends more to the Ad- 
f vantage of our Troops, than the Exerciſe of the 
EKiding-School, when 11 with Judgment. — 

; | when 


young Horſes which are taken from 


a cloſe Stable, and have no other Airing but 
jut ro Warer, and back again; and have alſo 
plentiful Feeding of Hay and Corn, though 


from being taken out of the Air, whereunto 
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What 


The Nieting of Horſes. 


when it is otherwiſe, that thoſe heavy Horſe 
are either compel 'd to Leſſons that are only fi 
for thoſe of a more Active and nimble Breed; 
or if they are not in a good State of Body, and 
ſomewhat prepared before-hand, they may ea- 
ſily be injured; and, no doubt, for want of 
this Conſideration, many good Horſes become 


Cheſt-Founder'd, have their Greaſe molten, or 


their Wind broke, or become Lame; for putting 


| Horſes into the Manage, while their Bodies are 


foul and unprepared, or while they are too 
young, and their Joints relaxed; or at leaſt if 


they be brought under any Kind of ſevere Di- 
cipline, as the Horſes we are now ſpeaking of 


are of the largeſt Size, and the leaſt able to 
bear what is violent; ſo they muſt, no doubt, 
be expoſed to all the Accidents and Infirmitie 
to which Horſes are obnoxious. _ 

And therefore Horſes newly come out of the 


Cautions Team, the Jockey's Hand, or from Graſs; « 


| 2 x Sag 
r - 
"fans they Saddle, ſhould firſt of all be uſed to riding 


be raught along the Road, and their Bodies thereby ſome- 


in the 


Riding- 
: Schoof. 


{- 


if not, for ſome time paſt, accuſtomed to the 


what harden'd before they be put to ride their 
Rounds in the School; after which the Riding- 
Maſter may diſcipline them according to his 
Diſcretion, which, however, ought with thoſe 
Kind of Horſes never to be over violent. There 


are ſome among them who will attain every 


Leſſon with as much Eaſe and Docility as anf 


other Horſes whatever; and when they are 


taught, make a very noble Appearance; but 
there are others who can hardly be made to g0 


through the plaineſt Leſſons ; and there are 


ſome ſo ſtubborn that they can be brought to 
nothing. It would certainly be very agreeable 


do ſee a Troop all of managed Horles N. 
— eee ſince 
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Chap. 13. Troop Horſes: 
fince it is impoſſible to meet with many Horſes 
that are capable of being taught the half of 
what is uſual in thoſe Exerciſes: And more- 
over, ſince it is equally impoſſible to make all 
their Riders good Horſemen, notwithſtanding 
they have their Reaſon to aſſiſt them; it woul 
therefore be the better Way for the Preſerva- 
tion of the Horſes, not to urge them too much 
in Things whereunto they have no Diſpoſition 
naturally, but to bir them exactly ; and when 
their Mouths are made, any of them may in 
Company be brought to go through their neceſ- 
ſary Evolutions: And if their Shoulders can be 
but once ſuppled, and the Uſe of the School 
grow ſomewhat familiar to them, a plain and 
eaſy Exerciſe round a Circle on a Sandy Floor, 
once a Day, will tend greatly to their Preſer- 
vation in Health. Inns „ 
When Troop Horſes are under the Diſcipline 
of the Riding-Maſter; or when they only go 
to School to be kept in the Uſe of what has 
been already taught them, their Allowance of 
Corn and Hay, ſhould, no doubt, be ſome- 
what more liberal than when they ſtand much 
in the Stable; and it is certainly very proper 
chat they ſhould be quarter d in Towns, which 
le near dry Commons, that they may have 
ſufficient Room for Airing, and likewiſe for 
Diſcipline, and where there is good Water for 
them to drink : Large open Fields, or good 
Commons, are very — for them to be 
walked or gently rid upon for an Hour or more 
in the Morning, and as much in the Afternoon, 
when they have no other Exerciſe. Under 
this Kind of Management they will, undoubt- 
edly, laſt many Years, and be fit, at all Times, 
for any Expedition. e 
— O 2 | But 
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Wo. The Dizting of Horſes. e 


The Grat But nothing conduces more to the Health 


and Preſervation of Troop-Horſes, than ſend- 
ing them to Graſs in the Seaſon. But it would 


Horſes, be very proper to have their Marches fo diſpoſed, 


and their Quarters ſo ſettled, that they may be 


turn id out as early as poſſible, before the Graſs 


rows too long. This is an Inconveniency out 
orſe and Dragvons have ſometimes lain under, 


when they have been commanded to march 
late in the Spring, that when they come to be 


turn'd into a Field where the Graſs is long, 4; 


it is uſual to ſend a great Number together into 
one Inclofure, they tread it down the Minute 


they are let looſe, through mereWantonneſs, and 
break all the Stems, that the whole Field, i 
two or three Days time, becomes like Stub- 


ble. But Horſes ſhould be ſent Abroad while 


the Graſs is ſhort, and begins only to flower 


for then it is in its full Strength, and will con- 


tinue ſo by their continual cropping of it; nei- 


ther can it be trod down while in that Condi- 


tion ; nor can the Grafs ſuffer any other Injury 
while it 1s young, by a Number of Horſes be- 
ing turn'd out upon it; unleſs the Ground be 


very wet, ſo as to fink under their Feet, which 


is another Inconveniency ſhould alſo be care- 


fully avoided: And when there is a good 


Number of Horſes to be ſent together in this 


manner into one Field, the Weather, if poſſi- 
ble, ſhould always be dry. And there ſhould 


likewiſe be other Fields to change them as of- 


ten as one becomes bare; and the Dung, where 


there are a good many Horſes, gather d up once 
in three or four Days; otherwiſe they will be 


apt to nauſeate, and expoſe themſelves to Acci- 


dents, by breaking over Fences to get into 


other Fields. 


There 


There are other Particulars concerning the 


grazing of LeqoprHonles which are alſo very 
material, viz. That they have Plenty of good 
Water, ſufficient Shelter from the exceſſive 


Heat of the Sun; that the Hedges and other 


Fences þe cloſe, and not full. of ſharp Stakes ; 
that the Grounds: be not expoſed to Floods and 
Inundations; and that they be free from Quags 


and Quickſands ; for all ſuch Things expoſe 
Horſes very much to Accidents, but eſpecially 


thoſe that are of a large Bulk and heavy. 

. It cannot. be amiſs, after they have been 
ſome tew days Abroad, to take them up in the 
Cool of the Morning, and open a Vein, as has 
been directed in the preceding 08 And 


though I am no great Friend to Bleeding, yet it 


can never be amiſs upon this Occaſion; and 
there may be alſo ſome Circuſtances which 
may require it upon their Return, - eſpecially 
thoſe whoſe Legs are much diſpoſed to Swelling 
and Gourdineſs; or when they happen to be 


ſeized with Coughing, or when they are purſive, 
and labour at their Flanks, or when they are 
pained and turn {ſuddenly lame in any particu- 
lar Member. The Revulſion made by Blood- 
| ing, may, no doubt, be a great Relief in all 
ſuch Circumſtances ; but yet where there is on- 


ly a Relaxation or Swelling in the Legs, or if 
the Horſe in any other Caſe be of a lax Habit 


of Body, the Quantity taken from ſuch an one 


ought to be but moderate, otherwiſe it may add 


to the Weakneſs of his Conſtitution ; and there 


are but few who know the proper Method to re- 
pair ſuch Accidents in Time. 


But to avoid the common Miſchances that 


happen to Horſes newly taken up from Graſs, 


the Directions already laid down ought to be 


_—_ ob- 
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The Dieling of Horſes. 
obſerved more carefully, with reſpe& to Troop 
Horſes, than to any other ; viz. that they be 
brought home in due time. As thoſe Horſes 
are large for the moſt part, they muſt require 
more Food than ſuch as are of a meaner 
Stature; and therefore if they be ſuffer d to run 


Abroad late in the Year, when the Graſs has 
loft its Strength, they muſt undoubtedly be de- 


prived of a {ſufficient Quantity of Suſtenance; 
and thoſe that are young, and eat heartily, 
muſt certainly grow extremely foggy, and their 
Blood very viſcid ; beſides that they are of- 


tentimes ordered to change Quarters in the Be- 


ginning of Winter, which muſt, no doubt, be 
a very great Detriment to the Troops, if they 


be ſuffer d to run at Graſs till late of the Year. 


Troop-Horſes ſhould therefore not only be 
turned out early, that they may have the Graſs 
in its full Strength and Vigor, but alſo be 
brought home betimes, that they may be ſea- 
ſon'd to hard Feeding, and their Bodies be 


brought into good Order before they travel, 


For although their Stages are but ſhort, and 
their Marches ſuch as cannot but very much 
conduce to the Benefit of our Troops, yet if 


they ſet off when their Bodies are foggy, and 
deſtitute of right Nouriſhment, ſome of them 


will ſuffer : Though thoſe thar are young, and 
naturally of good and hardy Conſtitutions, will 


be nothing the worſe, if due Care be taken, 


but even mend upon travelling ſuch ſhort Sta- 
es. 

a Nothing is of greater Detriment to our 
Troops, than when they are obliged to march 
in great Bodies, as is uſual upon ſome Expedi- 
tions; beſides the Inconveniency of bad Sta- 
bles, they are often crowded upon the Way, by 

rea- 
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reaſon of the frequent Stops in narrow Lanes, 


or Places where the Roads are bad, or full of 


Water, and the aſcending ſteep Hills, which, 


while thoſe in the Front move not beyond a 
Foot-pace, the Rear at the ſame time are forced 
to go at too violent a Rate; and therefore when 
our Troops are not under the Neceſſity of quick 
Marches, or of moving in. large Bodies, but 
are only changing Quarters, the beſt way is, 
no doubt, to march Troop by Troop ; but when 
it is otherwiſe, the Squadrons ſhould march as 


diſtant from each other as conſiſtent with the 


preſent Neceſſity, to avoid the Extremes of Ri- 


ding too hard or too {low : The one fatigues and 


waſtes a Horſe's Spirits, renders him faint, ex- 


poſes him wholly to the cold Air, if in Winter; 
and by making his Coat rough, ſpoils his out- 


ward Beauty : And the other Extreme, wiz. 
hard Riding, expoſes thoſe large heavy Horſes 
to Surfeits, Cheſt-Foundring, weakens their 
Eyes, and impairs their Wind. ” 

No one who has had the leaſt Acquaintance 
in the Horſe-Service, but muſt be ſenſible that 
theſe are the Accidents whereunto Troop Hor- 
ſes are moſt obnoxious, together with Surbating, 
and other Infirmities of the Feet; and by rea- 
ſon many of them have their Legs and Paſterns 


very much charged with Flew (which cannot 
be avoided where there are ſo great a Number) 

they are therefore no leſs ſubie& to ſwell in 
thoſe Parts upon the leaſt Error; and ſometimes 


notwithſtanding all the Care in the World, it is 
impoſſible to keep their Legs clean and in good 


Order. 


And therefore to avoid thoſe Accidents, which : 


are indeed the worſt that can happen, and may 
_ eafily be attended with a Number of other In- 
— O0 4 firmi- 
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| 8 Tbe Dieting f Horſts. 
firmities, their Exerciſe ſhould, after Graſs, or 


The Ma- at any Time when they have ſtood much, be 


no other than brisk Walking, ſometimes riſing 


Horſes al- to a gentle Trot; and they ſhould be advanced 
ter Grafs. no farther until their Bodies are by Degrees ſea- 


ſon'd to Labour. As for thoſe Horſes that are 
ſubject to Swellings in their Legs and Paſterns, 
if they be old and naturally fleſny in thoſe 
Parts, they are fit for no other Service but to 
draw in the Plow, or in a Country- Team upon 
fofr Ground: And therefore, they ought, no 
doubt, to be diſpoſed of for ſome ſuch Purpoſe; 
but when 7 — . with thoſe Infirmities, happen 


to be young, and have good Hoofs, it is, no 
doubt, worth while to be at ſome Pains to pre- 


ſerve them. The Fleſhineſs of the Legs in 
young Horſes is not ſo great an Imper fection as 
it is in thoſe which are full aged or old: Some- 


times by obſerving a right OEconomy in their 


Diet, and by beſtowing good Dreſſing upon 
them, thoſe Parts grow more firm and nervous, 


as they become more advanced: And in caſe 
ſiuch Infirmities prove obſtinate, the beſt way 


1s, no doubt, to turn them out to Graſs, where 
they ought to run until they be of a fitter Age 
for Service, or to work them in the Plow or 
Harrows. This may only be done when they 


are of good Temper, and have many promi- 
ſing Signs of future Service; or when they can- 
not be ſold to any Advantage. 


But when Troop Horſes happen to be ſurba- 


ted, or have other Imperfections in their Feet, 
thoſe are not eaſy to be remedy d, becauſe of 


their extraordinary Corpulency, and the great 
Tendency of the Humours into their Limbs, 
which are, for the moſt part, more relaxed than 


In thoſe which are of ſmaller Stature, and of a 


more 


Chap. 13. 8 PVoop Hort. i 
more light and active Make. But the Life 
Guards and Horſe-Grenadiers have their Hor- 


ſes moſt ſubject to thoſe Infirmities, becnuſe of 


their continual ſtanding without Air and Ex 
erciſe, and where they are, for Appearance, 
obliged to feed hi h. K | 2 0 


As to the particular Allowance of Proven- Tie 


der, it is commonly by Order the ſame through- particular 
out every Regiment or Troop; and it is aug-4 


mented upon Marches, or according to the 
other Services: required of them. 'The Condi- 
tion of ſome Horſes may be ſuch, that they may 


require at all Times more than the common Al- 
lowance, and others may not require ſo much; 


yet there is a Neceſſity to keep to Method in 
this reſpe&, becauſe of the Fund from whence 
it comes, and the great Trouble that a different 


Way of Feeding would occaſion. The allotted 
Quantity of Corn is ſufficient to any Horſe in 


every Troop or Regiment; and thoſe that re- 
quire more, are commonly the greateſt Jades, 
and from a Weakneſs and Imbecillity in their 
Stomachs, the Corn often comes away whole 


and undigeſted; and therefore, the beſt Way is 


to part with ſuch Horſes, if the Infirmity be of 


a long Standing: But when there is Reaſon to 
{uſpe&, that a Horſe's Allowance is more than 


low- 
nce. 


he requires; which may be known from hence, 


that he will be apt to turn dainty, and give 
ſome Appearances of Surfeiting ; the only Way 


is either to abate his Allowance, or give him 
more Exerciſe. I have been told, ſome of the 


Life-Guards, who have their Horſes in their 


own Keeping, maintain them with a very 


{mall Quantity of Corn, neither do they over- 


feed them with Hay; and yet there are among 
| thoſe Horſes, which look better, and are more 
— free 
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The Dieting of Horſes, 
free from Accidents than others which are kept 
at their full Allowance. _ > 
It is a very good Method in the Horſe and 
Dragoon Service, that they ride in 'Troops to 
Water, under the Care of a Serjeant, or other 


inferior Officer. This is an Advantage that 


the Guard Horſes have not, but are for the moſt 
part watred in the Stable, and drink cold, chi- 


ling Well-Water, which, beſides the want of 


Air and Exerciſe, whereof they are by this 
means deny'd, ſuch Water is oftentimes not 


very wholſome. But when Horſes are rid out 


together in a Body, it chears and invigorates 


their Spirits; for all Horſes are ſociable, and 


love Company: And this inures them ſo much 


do keep in their Ranks, that they are leſs apt 
to be ruſty, but are more obedient in their Exer- 
ciſe; whereby they are not near ſo much ex- 
poſed to Accidents, as thoſe that are rid out] 
 fingle, or have moſt of their Water in the Sta- 
ble. It is a good Method alſo, that they are 


not ſuffer d after watering to ride above an caſy 
"Trot. The Galloping, ſo common in this 


Kingdom, to warm a Horſe's Water after drink- 


ing, may not be attended with thoſe Inconve- 
niences which ſhould natutally follow after 2 
long Habit, eſpecially to Hunters, and other 
light Horſes; but it would ſoon deftroy thoſe 


of the heavy Breed. . 
The Method that moſt obſerve in giving 


ay uiciul Troop Horſes Antimony after they come from 


to T roOP 
cories at | | © : . 
er Graſs, tenuates and thins the Blood, which after Graſs 


Graſs, is no leſs commendable. Antimony at- 


is very apt to be groſs and viſcid; it promotes 
inſenſible Tranſpiration by opening the Pores 


of the Skin, and cauſes a great deal of the ex- 
_ crementitious Matter to be thrown off by mY 
| — | Paſla - 
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Paſſages, which otherwiſe would be apt to 


cauſe a Redundancy upon the inward Parts, or 
where-ever there happens to be any Weakneſs 
or Relaxation ; and what the moſt uſual Conſe- 
quences are upon ſuch Accounts, have been al- 
ready often declared. 'The proper Way of 
giving Antimony after Graſs, is to have it 


rubbed in a Mortar ; for of itſelf it is too groſs, 


and there is but little of it can paſs into the 
Ladteal Veſſels, but goes along with the Dung, 
to which it gives a black Hue; and becauſe of 
its Weight, it falls ſo much to the Bottom of 


the Manger, that a Horſe cannot gather up half 


| the Quantity that is given him for a Doſe: 
But when it is pounded, an Ounce or two may 


be mixed once a Day with a Feeding of Bran 
in the Morning, which is much more proper to 
give it with than Oats, becauſe little of it can 
be loft among the Bran. All Horſes ought to 


be pretty much in Exerciſe while they are fed 
with Antimony, that it may the better digeſt 
and paſs into the Maſs of Blood : And that it 
may be the more readily forwarded into the 
ſmall Capillary Veſſels, where its Operation 
chiefly lies. But becauſe no Horſe can bear Ex- 
erciſe without ſufficient Suſtenance, he ought 
therefore, after the firſt Week, to have an Al- 
lowance of Corn for his Supper, tho' in the Be- 
ginning Corn is by no means proper; becauſe 
when the Blood is viſcid, as happens in moſt 
young Horſes newly taken up from Graſs, the 
Addition of Corn muſt, by increaſing the 


Quantity thereof, render it more liable to Ob- 


ſtruction, until the Pores of the Skin are gra- 

dually opened, that the Diſcharges may eaſily 

be made from thence. | 
The 
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The Conſequences of giving Antimony in 


this manner muſt needs therefore be bad ; be- 
cauſe when the Blood 1s thrown in great Quan- 
tity, and with a more than ordinary Velocity, 


from Veſlels that are large, into thoſe which 


are infinitely ſmall, and where, by its previous 


Indiſpoſition, it is alſo viſcid and glutinous, and 
where the Pores of the Skin are alſo very much 


obſtructed by their being long in a cool Air 
without dreſſing, when a free Paſſage forwards 


happens thus to be denied, jit muſt needs return 


in great Plenty back again upon the Lungs, or 


other principal Bowels: And-a great deal may 


alſo loiter in the Extremities of the Skin, 
which, at the fame time, will be apt to cauſe 
Boils and Eruptions that may end in the Farcin, 
or ſome other Leprous Diſtemper. The firſt 
Effects are Surfeiting, and afterwards what the 
Farriers term Molten Greaſe ; the Legs of young 
Horſes will be apt to ſwell unmercifully after 


juch Management, which, as it comes with 


Violence upon the Conſtitution, and may be 


accompany d with many other bad Symptoms, 
mult therefore be very hard to cure. 


But to prevent all the Accidents that may 
vent the ariſe from Autimony, and to render it truly 
beneficial to the Bodies of Horſes, it ſhould at 
dne firſt be given with a moderate Diet, as has 
Ute of been directed, and with gentle Exerciſe. They 
219%) thould, while under this Courſe, be rubbed 
more than ordinary, to promote Perſpiration ; 


but at no time too harſhly, for that may break 
the Texture of the Skin. And ſome Horſes 
Legs have particularly been injured in this re- 
ſpect, by rubbing with too hard Inſtruments, 
which, inſtead of keeping the Swelling under, 


kas often increaſed it very much. 


When a 
Horſe 
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Horſe perſpires freely, which may be known 


Eby the Augmentation of the outward Scurf, he 


may not only have more brisk Exerciſe, but 


mould alſo be fed with Corn, as above directed; 
for when a great deal of the perſpirable Mat- 
ter is thrown off by the Help of the Antimo- 


ny, a Horſe is apt to turn lean. There are 
many Horſes which will loſe Fleſh, and grow 
extremely faint. Sometimes alſo they turn 


Flax upon an Antimonial Diet, and ſcour as if 


| fall Allowance of Provender. 


they were under purging Phyſick ; tho' this 
is not an immediate, but a poſterior Effect of 
the Antimony, after a Horſe has been weaken'd 


with too ſtrong a Perſpiration : And therefore 
whenever this Symptom appears, it is Time to 
leave it off, and feed altogether with Corn; 


yet ſo as to advance from a leſſer to a greater 
Quantity. ee 15 


It oftentimes adds very much to the Effica- 


cy of the Antimony, as well as to other Medi- 


cinal Diets, that they are not continued too 


long at once ; but after they have been com- 


ply'd with for a Week or more, to leave off 
for the like Space of Time, and then to begin 


again. There is nothing which works inſenſi- 
bly upon the Body in the manner of Alteratives, 
but ſoon grows familiar by daily Uie, and 
thereby loſes its Efficacy. A Reſpite is there- 


fore proper to keep up the Virtue of ſuch 
Things; and ſometimes alſo it is needful to 
increaſe the Quantity, which, with reſpect to 
Antimony, may be given pretty largely; and 


the rather, becauſe when the Body of a Horſe 


is thoroughly ſeaſon'd to it, that the Paſlages 


of Nature are all free and open, he need nor 
then be ſtinted of his Food, but may have his 


Thus 
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Thus much we judged might not be altoge- 
ther unacceptable, concerning the giving A. 
timony to Troop Horſes, as their Bodies require 
| ſuch Helps more than any other after Graf; 
Bnt yet thoſe Horſes which ſtew no Signs of 
_ Diſorder, but are in a likely way to thrive, 
had better be without it. No Medicine, of 
however mild Operation, but muſt be in ſome 
meaſure injurious and hurtful to Bodies which 
are in a perfect good State of Health, as they 
muſt of Neceſſity cauſe an Alteration where 
none is wanting; and therefore, if for Cuſtom; 
Sake, Antimony be exhibited to any ſuch 
Horſes, it ought to be as ſparingly as poſſible; 
for a good OEconomy is beſt preſerved in the 
Animal Body by the means which Nature her: 
ſelf has appointed, to wit, Food and neceſlary 
) 35 
It remains, that we put a Period to this Sub- 
ject, by putting the Soldier in mind, that as 
good dreſſing not only conduces very much to 
the Health and Beauty of his Horſe, but tends 
greatly to his own Credit and Reputation; f 
The Feet his Feet, above all Things, ought to be carefully 


ef Troop looked to. This will no leſs redound to his 


H 5 
oye Profit and Advantage, if at any time he be 


fully called out to Service; for nothing can be 2 
looked to. greater Diſappointment to a brave Spirit, when 
employ'd upon any Enterprize, than to be re- 
tarded by the Inſuffiency of his Horſe. As 
thoſe Kind of Horſes ſeem chiefly deſign'd for 

other Uſes, which are not ſo great a Trial to 

their Feet as riding; ſo we find many of them 
defective in that reſpect, if compared with 

thoſe of another Mould and Stature: Therefore 

their Feet ſhould be picked very clean every 

time they return from Water, and — 
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affed with Dung. No Horſes have their Hoofs 


ore ſubject to both Extremes of being too 


ard or too ſoft. "Thoſe which have their Legs 


harged with Fleſh, as that often cauſes a Flu- 


zuation of Humours towards their Feet, ſo it 
-xpoſes them to the latter: And ſuch as are the 


eaneft limbed, eſpecially if they be full-aged 


r old, are by much ſtanding apt to have their 
Feet hard and brittle. This is beſt remedy'd 


by anointing them often with a Mixture of 


Tar and Oil; for of all Fat Things Oil O- 


lire is certainly the beſt, as it has no other ma- 


nifeſt Quality beſides that it is emollient and 
ſofrning ; and for this purpoſe, that which 
may be had at the Shops for Half a Crown, or 


Three Shillings the Gallon, is ſufficient. But 


when the Hoois are too ſoft and tender, they 
W ought to be frequently waſhed with Well-Wa- 
ter, and ſometimes with Chamberlye. But 


Vitriol, or Coperaſs V cer, is to be preferred, 


when a more efficacious Remedy is required, and 


in ſome extraordinary Caſes, nothing can be 
{o ſerviceable as the Unguentum /AEgyptiacum ap- 


ply'd warm, and bound all round like a Poultis. 


This will harden the Hoofs to a Miracle, ex- 


cepting when that Infirmity proceeds from the 
Legs and Feet being diſeaſed, that there is a 
violent Tendency of the Humours towards 


them, wherein ſuch Means muſt be uſed as are 
ſuited to the particular Circumſtances of thoſe 


Maladies. But as nothing is a greater Detri- 
ment to bad Feet than 111 Shooeing ; ſo nothing 


is a greater Means of their Preſer vation than 


when they are well ſhod ; concerning which, no 
Cautions need be given in the Army, where ſo 
much Care is taken to provide Perſons ſuffici- 


mtly qualify'd for that purpoſe. 3 
qualify d f ous 
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_ Obſervations concerning Breeding, and ii yet 
Manner of raiſing a beautiful and uſeſiſ prete 


| avoided , becauſe the Soil and Climate n 
different Regions muſt, undoubtedly, cauſe al 


| ſhould contain all leſſer Circumſtances and Ace- 


ral Uſe, as well to improve as preſerve the Breel 
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3 ableſſ 


Race of Horſes, founded on the Duke of as |: 
_ Newcaſtle's Method. 

T HIS Subject has been looked upon 
4 ſuch Publick Benefit among the politef 
Nations of the World, that it has employ'd the 


Pens of ſome of the ableſt Writers in moſt AM '* on 

ges; who, although they have agreed in mam © ca 
general Topicks, yet as to Particulars they hare] © or 
in many Things varied from one another 


bur that is chiefly owing to the different Cu- 
ſtoms in different Countries, which cannot |; 


Alteration with reſpe& to many Circumſtan 
ces. But the too ſuperſtitions Obſervance ot 
the Moon, and other Conſtellations, with A. 
bundance of the like frivolous Things, hare 
hardly been omitted in any of their Writings, 
until the Duke of Newcaſtle exploded thoſe fi. 
diculous Superſtitions a CL 

What we have to ſay after that Nobleman, 
needs indeed be but very ſhort, unleſs we were 
profeſſedly to write a particular Treatiſe which 


dents, which would undoubtedly be of very gene- 


of our fineſt Horſes. But this could be done by 
none as it ought to be, but one who is not on lou 
acquainted with the Animal OEconomy, bu Thi 
muſt have alſo had great Experience — 1 dies 
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_— of Horſes, either for himſelf or 
ers. RO] i 
The Sieur de Solleyſel, though he was the 

ableſt Horſeman in all France, in his Time, 


yet in his Diſcourſe of Breeding he does not 


pretend to ſay much from his own Experience, 


as having not been-uſed to the Breeding of 


Horſes; but has only made ſome Obſervati- 
ons on the Duke of Newcaftle's Method, which 


being but ſhort, he has tranſlated into his Book, 
and has uſher'd it in with a Prelude, declaring, 


That thoſe Things are partly grounded up- 
* on Reaſon, and partly on Experience, which 
cannot be acquired, but by thoſe who keep 
= * or breed Horſes, or have at leaft the Over- 


ſight and Government of one. That for his 


* own part, the Knowledge he had in Breed- 
ing, was either owing to the Information he 
had got in thoſe Countries where they breed 
* Horſes, or from the Obſervations he had 


himſelf made in rearing ſome Colts. For 


** which Reaſon he made uſe of the Duke of 
= Newcaſile's Method, as the only Perſon who 


had moſt Experience, and the beſt Judge in 


© all thoſe Matters.” The following Diſcourſe 


being alſo founded on the fame Nobleman's Ex- 


derience, pretends to little elfe than a fur- 


ther Illuſtration thereof; which, we hope, as it is 
the beſt: Extant, ſo it will not be the leſs ao- 


ceptable, that it is ſtill more improved and de- 
monſtrated. 3 . 


, 


In- the chooſing of a Stallion, which 1s the 
firſt Thing to be regarded, we need not repeat 
what has been already ſaid concerning the Co- 
bur or Marks of Horſes, eſpecially ſince thoſe 
Things are often determined by People's Fan- 
cies; neither need we ſay any thing further 


than 
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than what has been already obſerved concem 


ing their true Shape and Make; but take No. 


tice, as to Colour, that the Noble Perfon whoſe 
Judgment we follow, preferrs the Zight-Ba, 


with the Mane, Tail, Extremities of the Legs 
and Lift along the Back, all Black; the Cheſ- 
Qualifica- hut or Scarlet-Bay, the Roan well mark'd, or 


lion. 


tions of a with a More's Head; the dark Dappled-Grg, 
5 right Stal- 


and ſome others, as what obtain chiefly in the 
general Eſteem of moſt Men to give a 

Tincture to our Races. And above all he pre- 
ferrs Barbs or Spaniards, as having had very 
good and beautiful Colts by both, but eſpeci 


ally by the firſt · He likewiſe recommends the 


Horſes of any other Kind that are 


perfect, and 
rightly turn'd for the Manage, as the fitteſt to 


be made uſe of for Stallions. But with reſpek good 
to Spaniſh Horſes, Barbs, and other OQutlandih 


Horſes, he ſays, they can never be too bold and 
vigorous, becauſe the beſt Horſe of any foreign 
Kingdom ſoon degenerates in his Race; and th: 
Colts which he begets will rather fall ſhort d 
their Sire than improve. 2 


Astallion A Stallion ſnould be free from thoſe Infirmi- 


ſhould be 


ſtempers. 


ties which are term'd hereditary; ſuch as he 
free from : R CEE 
| heredita- may derive to his Race; and therefore his Eyes 
| ry Di- 


ought to be good naturally; his Wind good, 
and his Legs free from all Manner of Excreſ- 
cencies : Such as Wiudgals, Spavins, Veſſigous, and 
the like. His Feet ſhould alſo be ſound, and 


his Hoofs of a perfect and good Make. Thi 


any other of the above- mentioned 


latter may be more particularly hereditary than 


Imperſed 
ons; for it is very certain, as the Goodneſs 0! 
Badneſs of the Foot oftentimes depends u- 
on the Shape; and as it is reaſonable to be- 
liere, and indeed no ley certain, chat Colts of 


ren 
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Jen participate of their Sire in that reſpect; 


Jo if a Horſe has bad Feet, which are at the 
ame Time of a Make that diſpoſes them to be 


Io, he ought to be rejected as a Stallion. 


2 


The other Infirmities, deem'd hereditary; How ts 


ſach as Moons and Defluxions in the Eyes, may eres. the 


o doubt, be really ſo; but yer as the moſt 4. 


common Accidents often bring a Weakneſs into pers of 
the Eyes while the Horſe is young, and ſuch as Horſes are 


heredita- 


: 
I cannot be eaſily overcome, when wrong Me-,, and 


IJchods are comply'd with at firſt, as often hap- whe 


pens by blowing Powders into their Eyes, and 


. uſing ſtrong Eye- waters, without ſuch Cautions 


ss are neceſſary to Parts that are naturally the 
moſt tender: When ſuch Methods are follou d, 


good Eyes, may for ever afterwards become 


would by no means be derived to their Race. 
Any one who has known ſuch a Horſe from 
the Time he was a Colt, might eaſily be ſenſi- 
ble, whether the Infirmities of his Eyes were 
hereditary or not, by carefullly taking notice 


of all the Accidents that had happen'd to him, 


and the immediate Tendency of thoſe Acci- 
dents: And if a Horſe be naturally weak-eyed, 
that Imperfection muſt ſnew itfelf betimes, be- 
fore the Eyes are arrived to their full Strength 
and Vigor; for if it ſnould happen not to ap- 
pear until a Horſe is grown to his full Strength, 
it is rather to be attributed to ſome Accident 
than to the Sire. 


3 The Imperfections of the Legs, ſuch as Wind- 


galt, $pavins, &c. are allo not unfrequently cau- 
| {ed by Accidents : But yet they are, no doubt, 


often hereditary, and ſomewhat reſemble the 


Gout, which we all know yery often runs 


P 2 3 3 


a Horſe, which originally has extraordinary 


{ubje& to Rheums and Defluxions, tho they 


a not. 
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in the Blood of certain Families. But tho 


Diſtempers which are term'd Hereditary, ar 

for the moſt part, in the Beginning, brought aff | BY 
by ſome Error in the Non-naturals, or by ſome Of 
flight Accident; and there is only this Diff. L 


rence, that the Symptoms of an hereditaryſſ| H. 
Diſtemper either continue more or leſs at al - 7h 
times; or if they wear off upon certain Oc - To 
caſions, they return again; and that is owingſſſ f 
to ſome peculiar Diſpoſition in the Body, whit D. 
renders them liable to ſuch Relapſes upon eren Sh 


Error or flight Accident, as has been obſerved Br 
in another Place. But when a Diſtemper ; F 
not hereditary, it is more eaſily conquer'd, and F. 


ſeldom apt to return again, excepting by ſome 


_  'The Diſeaſes and Imperfections of the Lung 
ſtyled hereditary, even as ſome Families ar 


it is not improbable, that moſt Horſes affected 


guiſhing. 5 e 
The Properties of a right Horſe for a Stallion I 35, 1 


lowing Lines. 


extraordinary Cauſe. 
affecting the Wind of a Horſe, may alſo be 


more than ordinarily ſubject to Aſthma's : But 


in this Manner, may have had their Wind in- I not 
jur'd by ſome ill Uſage. However, a Horſe I beau 


that blows, or is any Ways defective in his are 


Wind, ought by no means to be uſed for a Stal-· 28 f. 
lion; for it is not a natural Imperfection, it I they 
mult proceed from ſome Diſtemper in his Lungs, ¶ ver 
Livor, or ſome other of his inward Parts, and prel 
the Colts which he begets will be weak and lan- ¶ Bre 


have been very well deſcribed by all the Anci- if tl 
ents, but particularly by Varro, and Virgil in I be 
in his 3d Georgick, from whence we have the fa: I {0 


fro 


The 


— 
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By ſure Preſages ſhews his gen rous Kind, 
Of able Body, ſound of Limb and Wind. 
= + Upright he walks oz Paſterns firm and ftreight ; 

His Motions eaſy, prancing in his Gate, 
be Firſt to lead the Way, to tempt the Flood, 

ar To paſs the Bridge unknown, nor fear the trem- 
8011 ( bling Mood. 
in Davnrleſt at empty Noiſes, lofty neck'd, 
Harp- headed, Barrel-belly d, broadly back? 4; 
Biruuny his Cheſt, and deep his Colour Grey, 


Te Colt that for a Stallion 7s defi a þ 


For Beauty dappled, or the brighteſt Bay; 9 
Faint 2 and Dun will Ne. the rearing pay. 
| ieee 8 Virgil. 


The Mare ought to be no leſs perfect than. 
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the Horſe, to give a good Tincture to our Breed. Mares 15 


The Duke recommends Spaniſh Mares to breed b owl 
upon, or thoſe of the Kingdom of Naples, which 
are delicately ſnaped. But becauſe theſe can- 
not be procured eaſily, he recommends the moſt 
beautiful Engliſb Mares. Indeed Spaniſh Mares 
are not now to be had upon any Account ; and 
as for the Neapolitan Mares, they are not what 
they have been. Our Engliſh Mares are alſo 
very much degenerated, becauſe it. js to be 
preſumed there is no Law to prevent our fineſt 
Breeding Mares to be ſent out of the King- 
dom. A great deal in the Goodneſs of a Race 
is, no doubt, owing to the Mare; inſomuch that 
if the Horſe be never ſo found, yet if the Mare 
be diſeaſed, the Colt will, in all probability be 
o too: For altho the Matter which gives Ori- 
zin and Form to the Colt, proceeds altogether 
from the Horſe, yet as it is nouriſhed by the 
Mare, both in the Womb and afterwards, it 

i - 4 muſt, 
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Feeding. 
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muſt, no doubt, be tinctured with the Confti- 
tution of its Dam. But yet an Indiſpoſitiot of 
this Kind may more eaſily be overcome, than 
that which proceeds from the Sire. 

But the Mare ſhould be well choſen on 6ther 
Accounts. She ought to be of a delicate," fine 
Shape, and herſelf of good Lineage; | other- 
wiſe, if ſhe be of a coarſe, clumſy Make, the 
Colt may take after her in that Reſpect. We 
have indeed ſometimes a very fine Colt from an 
ordinary Mare, that has been cover'd with a 
fine Stallion. But it happens oftentimes the 
quite contrary ; and ſometimes the Colt parti 
cipates of both, and will, in ſome Things, re- 
ſemble the Sire, and in others the Dam. It i; 
the ſame with reſpect to Colour. "NEE 

The 'Temper and Diſpoſition of the Mare 
ought alſo to be regarded. A Mare of a good 
docible Temper may ſometimes bring forth 
Colts that are quite the Reverſe, if it happens 
that the Stallion is of a froward, ſurly Diſpoſ- 
tion: But a Mare that is ſullen, or 1l-natured 
herſelf, will ſeldom produce a good-temperd 
Colt. Which may e be owing to this, 

that the earlieſt and firſt Impreſſions, when they 
are bad, lay the Foundation of an ill Habit; 
and thus, as the Temper drawn from the Dan 
may, in a great meaſure, be habitual, fo with 
- prudent Uſage it may be more prudently over- 
come, than when it is derived altogether from 

the Sire. VVV 
As to the Manner of Feeding before Cover. 
ing, ſome are of Opinion that both Horſe and 
Mere ought to fed alike, and on the ſame 
Kind of Diet. Solleyſel! is ſoniewhat of this 
Mind. The Method of the Ancients was to 
pamper the Stallion, and to work or * the 
Oy Wy are 
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Mare very hard, as may be allo learned from 
1 Lines of e 1 


Z Ua now the Time 
Approaches for the ſtately Steed to climb, 
_ With Food enable him to make his Court ; 
Diſtend his Chine, and pamper him for Sort; 
Feed him with Herbs whatever thou canſt fg, 
O generous Warmth, and of ſalacious Kind. 
ben water him, and drinking what he can, 
Encourage him to thirſt again with Bran. 
Inftructed thus, produce him to the Fair, 
Aud join in Medlock to the longing Mare. 
Hr if the Sire be faint, and out of Caſe, 
He will be copied in his famiſh'd Race, 
| And fink beneath the pheaf ing Tack aſſign d, 8c. 


As for the Females, with induſtrious Care 
Take down their Memte, keep them lean and hart 
When conſcious of their paſt Delight and keen, 
To take the Leap, and prove the Sport again ; 
With ſcanty Meaſure then ſupply their Focd, 
And when athirſt, reſtrain them from the Flood, 
Their Bodies haraſs, fink them when they run, 
And fry their melting Marrow in the Sun, 
Starwethem whenBarns beneaththeir Burden groan, 
And winnow'd Chaff by Weſtern Winds is blown - 
For fear the Rankneſs of the ſwelling Mum 
Should ſcant the Paſſage, and confine the room ; 
Left the fat Furrows ſhould the Senſe deſtroy 
of genial Luſt, and dull the Seat of Joy. 


Theſe Precepts are heighten'd in the Poeti- 
cal Style, and are therefore only to be under- 
ſtood in this Senſe, That the Stallion ſhould be 
pamper'd and well fed with ſuch Things as are 
proper to excite Luſt, * enable him alſo to "his 

4 | is 


has. 


| The Food A Stallion, when he is to cover Mares, ought, 
no doubt, to be well fed, and his Food ſhould 


of a 


Stallion 
before 


bis Buſineſs effectually, that the Mare may 
not be defrauded, nor his Race degenerate; 
But becauſe too much Fat is oftentimes prejudi- 
cial to Mares, and conduces to deſtroy the ex- 
quiſite Senſe they ought to have in the Parts of 


Generation; and as it may likewiſe contribute 


to ſtraiten the Paſſage into the Womb, which 
may happen at its inward or leſſer Neck, that 
Rankneſs and exceſſive Growth of Fat ſhould 
therefore be broken down by Labour and mo- 


derate Feeding. 10 


be ſuch as affords the pureſt and beſt Nouriſh- 


Covering.ment: Tho' many of our ordinary Stallions 


cover Mares at Graſs, and ſerve them ver) 
effectually. And it ſeems this was uſual in 
many Places in Queen - Elizabeth's: Time, by 
the Accounts we have from Blundevill. But if a 
Stallion be to cover a good Number of Mares, 


it will be very neceflary to feed him with Pro- 


vender, ſuch as the Duke of Newcaſtle. directs, 
viz... either good clean Qats, Peaſe, Beans, or 


_ coarſe Bread, or ſometimes. one, ſometimes 


another, by turns, for the Space of Three 


Months before Covering Time. And if he be 
kept in the Stable, as is uſual to all fine Stalli- 


ons, he ought to have the ſweeteſt Hay; neither 
ſould he be ſuffer'd to eat too much of it, nor 


of any thing elſe that may render him purſive 
Otherwiſe nothing will more readily in jure his 
Wind, when he comes to cover. The Reaſon 
is the ſame as in other violent Actions, where 


1 there is a Plenitude of Body, which we have 


elſewhere diſcuſs'd : But there is this Difference 
between the Act of Generation, and all other 
laborious Exerciſes, that beſides the Agitation of 


Body, 


— , e 
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Body, there is alſo a violent Agitatiom in the 

dpirits, which, while it laſts, puts the Blood in- 
to an infinitely. more violent Motion than the 
ſtrongeſt Fever ; and therefore, if a Horſe is 
not well 1 Wind; at the fame time his Body 1 {> - 
pamper'd, he: may very n ſuffer in that 5 
AR. 40 

The Method that noble Perſon preferibes,: is, His 8 Exer- 

no doubt, very proper to prevent Accidents, on, 
ride any Horſe that is to cover twice a Day to 

water; and every time to walk him for an 

Hour at leaſt in ſome Field, where he takes De- 

light; for the Air and Exerciſe will digeſt his 

Food well, and greatly invigorate his Spirits, 

which is of no ſmall Importance in the Act of 
Generation. And there is no other Difference 
in the feeding Mares but this, that they ought 

not to be too fat when they are brought to be 
horſed, otherwiſe they will not be ſo apt to 
hold, as when they are ſomewhar low of Body. 
The Seaſon of the Year every one ſuffici- The Sea- 
eicty knows to be the latter End of May, or {0n of Co- 
the Beginning of June, that the Graſs may be ens; 
ready and plentiful about the Time of Foaling ; 
and. I believe no one, beſides De Grey, ever 
pointed any other Seaſon. This is manifeſt 
om hence, that excepting in hotter Countries, 

the Mares are never ſo much in Luft, nor defire 

the Horſe: ſo eagerly, as about that Time. 

And as to their Age, it is commonly agreed to be Age 
by all Perſons, that a Horſe ſhould never hs hl 
ſuffer d to cover until he be Six, nor a Mare for Breed- 
to be cover d until ſhe be Three. When Horſes ing. 

are made uſe of as Stallions before that Age, 
beſides that they often deceive the Mares, they 

are alſo apt to injure their Conſtitutions, and 
1 the Foundation of a furure Imbecillity and 


Weak- 


. * 
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| Weakneſs; for when they are young, they go 
about. thoſe Acts with ſo. much Violence, part- 

7 Lau reaſon of Novelty, and 


partly from a 
uxuriancy and Fulneſs of Blood, which as it 
is alſo in their Nonage apt to be viſcid, fo the 
Hazard they run is the greater. 
What When a Horle is once uſed to cover, he may f 
3 have twenty Mares in the Seaſon, according to! 

4 Horſe the Duke's Obſervations. Bur Ithink it might 
may co. be the ſafeſt way not to allow him ſo many the 
er. firſt, Lear, it being manifeſt from the ſame | © 
| Nobleman's Experience, that when a Horſe has 

* 

0 

C 

£ 


more than twenty Mares at any Period of his 
Age, he is apt to decline, and have the Hair 
fall off from his Mane and Tail. After Fif- 
teen, he orders a Horſe to be laid aſide as a 
Stallion, otherwiſe the Race will degenerate. Þ - 
But there is no certain Rule in this, as ſome | © 
Horſes are more vigorous. at that Age than 
others are at Ten: Only when a Horſe is grow- | 
ing old, he ought to be ſpared as much as poſſi- * 
ble, not only upon the Account of his Breed, | © 
but alſo becauſe any Injury in the Decline 11 
Age will render him ſoon unfit for any other 1 
. con nd ee bes by : 
The Man- As this Act is of itſelf natural, fo it ought ; 
c 

0 

. 


2 by any means be forced; and therefore a 


Mare ſhould never be cover'd in Hand. But 
1 thoſe who would have their Mares rightly 
\ ſerved, ſhould have a Piece of Ground paled in 
i and well fenced, where the Mare ſhould be | 
ilt brought to the Stallion, and remain with him | 
[| two or three Days. But the Duke's Method is | 
better, and more ſuited to Perſons who raiſe a 
[| Breed of their own; and is as follows: 

1 Lou ſhould about the End of May, or Be- 

* giuning of June, at which time there is com- 
= | | * monly 


Gn 


© monly abundanee of Graſs, put your Mares 
into an Incloſure well pallifado'd, or incloſed 
© with Hedges, and which may be capable to 
feed them the whole time the Stallion is to 
be with them, or that they are in Seaſon. 
In which Incloſure or Paſture, all your Mares 
© are to be put together, as well thoſe which 


are Barren, as others; then lead forth your 


* Stallion, having firſt taken off his hind Feet 
© Shooes, to prevent thereby his hurting the 


* Mares when he ſticks or ſtrikes out; but his 


* fore Shooes muſt be kept on for the Preſerva- 
tion of his Feet: Then cauſe him before you 
turn him looſe among the Mares, to cover one 
twice in Hand, to render him the more calm 
and gentle; after which, take off the Bridle, 


he will become ſo familiar, and uſe them ſo 
kindly, that they will, at laſt, make love to 


K M M M K K MW A 


him; fo that not one of them will be horſed, 


A N 


but as they are in Seaſon. After he has ſer- 
ved them all, he will try them again, one by 
one, and will only cover ſuch as willingly re- 
* ceive him. He knows very well when they 
* deſire no more of his Company, and when he 
* hath performed his Work: So that then he 
* begins to beat at the Paliſade, that he may 
be gone; at which time he is to be removed, 
and your Mares put into a freſh Inclo- 
ful... . nei in Ie 
© 'Theſe are the wiſe Means (ſays the ſame 


A 


Author) Nature makes uſe of. And I aſſure 
© you, that of twenty Mares there will not 
© three fail; whereas if you cauſed them to 


© be covered in Hand, the one Half would nor 
hold. There ſhould be built in that Inclo- 


© {ure wherein the Stallion runs with the Mares, 


A 
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and let him go freely to the reſt, with whom 


* rr me 
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from the ſcorching Heats; in which there 
*.ſhould be alſo a Manger, wherein you are to 
give him his Oats, Peaſe, ſplit Beans, Bread, 


Ja little Lodge, to retire and preſerve him 


or what elſe he liketh beſt: And he muſt be 


© alvays thus had a Care of, while he is with 
the Mares, which will be about fix or ſeven 
Weeks. CE Stef Nh 


Le 


| How The Mares ſhould be turned into a Paſture 
Mares are yhere they have great Plenty of good Graſs ; 


to be ma- 


becauſe they have not only themſelves but their 


ter Co- Foal alſo to nouriſh; which, to make it thrive, 
vering. requires the Dam to be well fed: And in Win- 


ter they ſhould have Plenty of good Hay, with 
a moderate Allowance of Provender... 

In all Places where Mares with Foal are 
turned out to Graſs, there ſnould be Hovels and 
Places of Shelter, to defend them from the 
ſcorching Heat of the Sun, and good Water to 
drink, as well as Change of Paſture, that they 
may have freſh Graſs to feed upon; they ought 


to be kept from all Labour about the time of 
their Conception, and for ſome Space thereaf- 
ter; but when the Foal is once quick, moderate 
Exerciſe will not be hurtful, but yet it may be 


injurious to Mares at all Times while they go 
with Foal, unleſs good Care be taken, eſpecially 


in riding them, becauſe of the Poſition of their 
Bodies, which would be apt to caſt the Embrio 
and its Burden forwards upon the Stomach, and 
thereby weaken the Digeftion of the Aliment 
which might hinder them feeding ſo. plentifully 
beſides that it 
would cauſe an over- great Preſſure upon their 
Lungs and Midriff, which might eaſily injure 
their Wind. Thoſe ordinary Mares which are 
— — put 


as they ought at that Time; 
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put to Draught, or are made to carry Burdens 
of a moderate Weight, ſuffer nothing by it, 
but is rather an Advantage to them, if they are 


223 


1 with Foal; for all moderate La- 
bour looſe 

that may be „ ee whereby they foal 
with the leſs Difficulty. ie 


ns the Embryo from any Adheſions 


Sometimes Mar es are ver y much put 


to it in Foaling: And there are Inftances 


of ſome that have died ; but of many 


which have killed their Foals. It is not very 


eaſy, in caſe a Foal be in a wrong Poſition, to 
turn it right, not only becauſe the Paſſage in 
Mares is but narrow, but becauſe of the Weight 
and Bulk of the Fetus. Yet that ſhould con- 
ſtantly be. eflay'd+ in all ſuch Circumſtances, 


and there ſhould always be ſome underſtand- 


ing and careful Perſon near them about that 


Time, to give ſuch Directions as may, in all-How & 


difficult Caſes, be neceſſary to their ſafe Deli-aſſiſt a 


very. When a Mare labours hard to bring forth 


her Foal, all the Paſſages ſhould be anointed 


Mare in 


Foaling. 


with Oil; and if it preſent any other Way, 
than with its Head forwards, it muſt be gently 


put back ; and the Perſon muſt endeavour to 
catch hold of its Head or Chin, according to the 
Directions recited by Solleyſell, 2 70 4 were 
communicated to him by an old Cavalier, who 


had the Overſight of Numbers of Stud-Mares; 


who ordered that in caſe the Foal could not be 


brought away with the Hand, a Piece of Cord 


ſhould be fix d round its Chin to draw it out by 


Force. And if the Foal be dead, in that caſe 


to ſave the Mare it ſnould be brought away, 
| though in Pieces; and there is nothing to con- 
tradi& that Gentleman s Experience; for wy 


ſac 


— 
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ſuch Mare may afterwards be ſerviceable, and 


bring forth living Foals, provided he be young, 


| or has not been over: much torne 


A Mare under thoſe — ought al- 


10 to have a Cordial Drench onee or twice re- 


ted ; viz. © A Quart of White - Wine with a 
Dram of Cinnamon, and half -a Scruple of 
* Saffron, bot; in Powder; with two — of 


© Borax diſſolved in it: Or the following, which 


the above-mentioned Cavalier ſays, oo fre- 
. quently uſed. with Succeſs. | 


I 


Take two Quarts of Mares Milk, Aﬀes 
© Milk, or Goats Milk, Three Pints of ſtrong 
© © Claret-Wine Lees, Oil Olive Two Pounds, 


vith the Juice of white Onions one Pound; 
mix altogether, and make it luke- warm; af- 


ter which give it the Mare at twice, an Hour 
© betwixt each Drench. The ſame Kind of 


© Drenches are alſo of Uſe ro expel the Aﬀrer: 


5 Burden. 


It will alſo be neceſſary to 0 7 A Mars 


in this Condition by the No 1 holding 
her faſt till ſne labours pretty hard at her 
Flanks. This, by hindring Reſpiration, and 


keeping the Lungs full and diſtended with 


Air, will make a Preſſure upon the Midrif; 


and as that will alſo bear upon the Matrix, ſo 


- muſt needs greatly help the Expulſion of the 
oal. 


Bur nothing will prove of greater Benefit at 


ſuch a Time than emollient Clyſters. Some- 


: times when a Mare happens, at the time of foal- 


ing, to be coſtive, and has her great Gur pent 
up with hard Balls of Dung, it ſtraitens che 


Paſlages - to ſuch 2 a that there is 08 


Room 
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Room for her Delivery. In this Caſe, as is 
uſual in all Coſtiveneſs, a Boy, or ſome Perſon, 

who has a ſmall Hand, being firſt well anointed, 
ſhould rake her Fundament, and bring away as 

much of the Dung as he can get at; and then 

2 Uyſter ought to be injected, either of fat Broth 

and Troadle, or about two Quarts or more of a 
Decoction made of Mallows, Marſßb-Mallowe, 
Peliitory, Mercury, and ſuch like, with a Pound 

of Moloſſus Treacle diſſolved in it. This will 

be greatly ſerviceable, not only where the Mare 

js in violent Pain, but in all other Caſes what- 
Some Perſons, after the Mare has foaled, or- How a 
der her to be walked up and down an Hour or ſhould be 
Two every Day for the firſt Week, thar her ordered 
Milk may come down the more plentifully : *t<r Foal- 
But this I judge to be not only hurtful to the © 
Mare, but unneceſſary; becauſe that will be 
better eftecuated by letting her have Plenty of 

good Graſs to feed upon. The Ancients were 

wont to houſe both Mare and Foals, for the 

Space of Ten Days after Foaling, to prevent 

the Injuries of the cold Air; fo careful were 

they of their Breed, notwithſtanding thoſe Per- 

ſons, we here ſpeak of, lived in warmer Climates 

than ours. 8 37776008790 
As to the Time of a Foal's Sucking, People How long 
are of different Opinions. The greateſt Num- 2 
ber both among the Ancients and Moderns al- ſuck. 
low Two Years before they wean: But although 

it was euſtomary among the Ancients to let 

them ſuck ſo long; yet they uſed conſtantly to 
houſe them in Winter, and along with their 

Milk allowed them both Hay and Provender, 

whieh in thoſe Countries was dry'd Barley and 
Beans, They judged this Method not only 


made 
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made them ſtrong, bur alſo more tractable an gea 
tame. But it has been cuſtomary in England yi 
For ſome Ages paſt, to follow a contrary Method, 05 
few Perſons being willing to loſe ſo much Ha 
Time of their Mares; and this has, no doubt, rhe, 
taken Place the more, ſince the Duke of Neu- non 
caſtles Book has been publiſhed, wherein he inſt 
orders the Foal to ſuck till towards the Middle 200 
of November, and then to be weaned three Days 85 
before the Full of the Moon. P Fur 
I I will not pretend to offer any Thing po- the 
ſitively l a Perſon who had ſo much Ex- che 
perience in thoſe Matters; yet one ſhould ſÞ 41 
think it might be reaſonable that a Foal ſhould I in 
Tuck at leaſt, one whole Year, eſpecially fine I He 
the Ancients allowed them as much more Time, I bie 
who had by all the Accounts we can learn, * 
as fine and delicate Horſes as any our Age A 
produces: And many of them were ſo ſtrong Il hu 
and durable, that they lived till they were W 
Incredibly old. Beſides that the Spring ſeems I ar 


to be the propereſt Time to wean them, I 4p 

becauſe of the approaching Graſs; and the 

Mare will nevertheleſs be fit to be covered be 
again. 1 ; ia; 

| The Duke The Method which the Duke propoſes imme- ® 

44 Ne. diately after Weaning, is certainly very rea- 

thod of or- ſonable; and excepting only that he reſtrains 

dering of them from their Dams, is in a great Meaſure 
CINE built upon the Ancients; and thar is, to gather 

weaned, all the Colts together, and put about each of 

their Necks a Piece of Rope, whereupon is to 

be hung about ſix Inches of the End of a Cow's 

Horn, or the Horn of an old Deer, that there- 

by they may be the more eaſily catched hold of 

upon Occaſion ; after which they are all to be 


'brought Male and Ferie 2 6. warm gg 


* 2 


clean Stable, well provided of Racks and Man- 
ers pretty low ſet, where they are to ſtand 
coſe, and at their Liberty, to feed on good 
Hay and Wheat-Bran, which will make them 


he juſty and ſtronßg: And when the Weather is 
FF Court-Yard, where they may have the Air and 
Jun, and ſufficient Room to play and ſport 
i themſelves. About the End of My, or when 


le 00d, FEY are to be drove out into ſome open 


„che Graſs is ſufficient, the Lear- old Colts are 


1 all to be turn'd out; but there muſt be a Lodge 
in each Paſture ſufficient to hold them all in the 
Heat of the Day; and the Door thereof very 


ide, that they may not hurt one another in 
"| going in and out, during which Time they are 


to be handled as little as poſſible, for fear of 


Winter they are to be taken up again and 
dreſs d, that they become tame and txactable. 
This Method is 10, be follow'd until They be 
full Three Years old, and then they, are. fit to 
be back d. This, he ſays is the true Way to 
make them ftrong and luſty. 


. 


what kind of Paſture they be put into, ſo it be 


Ancients, and at this Day happens naturally in 
Barbary, and other Places; where the Moun- 


no doubt, been the Reaſon why not only the 
"Ancients, but ſome of latter Ages, have turn d 
their Colts into Paſtures among rocky Places. 


F k 
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drink luſtily, and give them a Belly; and 
now and then to have a few Oats to make them 


» 
* — HI IS.” rr 


hurting them, or ſtinting their Growth. Next 


And he obſerves, that it ſignifies not much 
but dry, and has good Water for them to drink. 
This is with an Eye to the Method uſed by the 


tain Barbs are obſerved to be the moſt hardy 
and courageous of all other Horſes ; which has, 


— 


—— — 
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their Hoofs, and render them more ſtrong and 
durable, and to make their Legs ftrong and ner- 
vous; whereof they had, no doubt, Experi- 
ence: But whether thoſe Effects might proceed 
from a habitual going on hard Ground while 


they were young, or from the Nature of the 
Paſture in thoſe Parts, or from the Air, I ſhall 


not determine, though methinks it is not im- 
probable all theſe Cauſes may contribute to the 


rendring ſuch Horfes more hardy than others. 


This is manifeſt in our little Scots and Wels 


Horſes: Tho' in many of thoſe Parts, there is 


not ſufficient Paſture to keep up the Size ; but 


in two or three Generations they would be apt 
to degenerate into ſuch Tits as are bred among 


thofe Mountains. CE 
But this puts me in Mind of a Caution which 


the Duke alſo gives in Breeding ; and that is, 


never to uſe any other Stallions for a Race of 
fine Horſes, but thoſe which are the true Na- 
tives of Spain or Barbary : For although the 
Horſes which they beget, if they be kept clean 
and warm in Winter, and are ſuffer d only 
to feed on dry Paſtures in Summer, will be 
very little inferior in Size, Shape and Make to 
their Sires; yet the Colts which theſe beget, 


though upon Mares as good and as fine as their 


own Dams, will very much degenerate and re- 
ſemble the Breed of our own Country. Ano- 
ther Obſervation concerning the different Way 
of feeding and rearing Colts, and the Effect 
that it has upon their Shape and Make, is 
alſo worthy to to be taken Notice of. But 
we ſhall tranſcribe the whole Paſſage at full 
Length. ' JJV 


Tc 
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© Itis good, ſays that Noble Perſon, to houſe 
every Winter Jour Foals, and all Summer to 


* put them to Graſs, till they be paſt Three 
: Years old; becauſe they will thereby be ſo 


much the ſtronger to endure Fatigue: It mat- 


* ters not what Kind of Paſture they feed in, 
provided it be but dry, and have a Watering- 

Place in it; for if they can fill their Bellies 
* needful that you ſeek after ſo many Rarities 
and Diverſities of Paſtures, which many Peo- 
le require, ſuch as Rocky, Mountanous, 

eadowy or Level; for provided you can 


c 


c 


have the Conveniency of ſeparating thoſe of 
one Year old from thoſe of two or three, and 
* ſo of the reſt, you may feed them as you 
* pleaſe. Yea, a Man may bring up a very fine 


* Horſe in his Court. And what is the Rea- 
* ſon, that the Barbs, Turks, Neapolitans, and 
* Spaniſh Horſes are ſo fine, nervons, ſo free of 
* ſuperflnous Fleſh, and of ſo delicate a Size, 


and ſo well proportioned, but only becauſe 


they are brought up in a hot Climate, and 
* conſequently with a dry Kind of Food? The 


Secret then of bringing Horſes rightly up in 


cold Countries, conſiſts in nothing elſe but 
* keeping them warm in Winter, and feeding 


them with a dry Kind of Food; and in tur- 


ing them out in Summer to dry Paſtures. 
Take two Colts alike, well ſhaped, begot 


by the ſame Stallion upon two Mares equally | 


beautiful; and keep one of them warm in the 
* Winter-Time, feeding him alfo with dry 
* Kind of Food, until he be three Years old ; 
and I aſſure you he ſhall have as good Legs, 
* ſhall be as nervous, as diſcharged of Fleth, 


and almoſt altogether as well ſhaped as his 


Q 2 * Sire; 


once in 24 Hours, it ſufficeth. Neither is it 
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* Sire, which I ſuppoſe to be either a Barb ora 
* Spaniſh Horſe : Suffer again the other to run 
© all Winter in the Fields, until he be three 
© Years old, and he ſhall have his Head and 
© Neck big and thick, his Shoulders charged 
* with Fleſh ; and fhall, for his Stature and 
© Size, be a moſt lubberly and perſect Cart- 
© Horſe, from whence you may obſerve the 
Effects of dry Food, and warm Houſing; 
© and how much both the one and the other- 

© contribute to the Beauty of Horſes. 
2 great As concerning the Shape and Beauty of all 
Shape eng growing Creatures, there is, no doubt, a great 
Beauty is deal owing both to the particular Food, and 
ſomerimes manner of Feeding, as well as to the Air, 
the food Dreſſing and Management in other refpects: 
or Man- But the true Lineaments muſt be from the Sire 
* Fae and Dam; and what other Difference thoſe 
Ec. u cauſe, is, in a great Meaſure, adventitious. It is 
—____ certainadry Paſture is the beſt for all Horſes; 
as the Graſs in ſuch Fields commonly affords 
the trueſt and moft folid Nourifhment ; and the 
Winter-Graſs is, no doubt, the more foggy, as 
it alſo abounds more with a cold viſcid Moi- 
ſture, and thereby changes not only from hot 
to cold, but from dry to moiſt; ſo that thoſe 
Paſtures which were dry in Summer put on 
other Properties in Winter, and become more 
or leſs wet, as the latter Seaſon is more or leſs 
Rainy: Wherefore if a Horſe be ſuffered to 
run abroad in Winter, it is almoſt the ſame as 
grazing on the moiſteſt Grounßdds. 
The Graſs which the Beginning of Summer 


produces, is not only, as has been obſerved in 


the 12th Chapter, cooling and refreſhful to 
all Horſes, but likewiſe nouriſning; and the 
Nouriſhment which it affords is allo in Hons 


Meaſure ſolid ; but in Winter the Graſs loſes 
its Strength and Virtue ; and therefore; the 
Horſes which run Abroad in Winter are perpe- 
tually feeding, and what they want in Quality 
they make up in Quantity: So that they keep 
all their Veſſels continually gorged and full, 
which, no doubt, adds very much to the Aug- 
mentation of their Size and Bulk while they 
are young, and their Bodies relaxed : And this 
is alſo the Reaſon why the rankeſt Paſtures com- 
monly produce the largeſt Cattle of all Kinds. 
All young Animals have their Bodies natu- 
rally relaxed, and their Veſſels are then capa- 
ble of being diſtended and enlarged ; which is 
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a neceſſary Diſpoſition in them, until they are 


arrived at their full Growth. So that if they 


be fed much on thoſe Things that afford but 


little Nouriſhment when they are young, it 


increaſes that Hunger which is alſo natural to 


their Nonage, whereby they are never ſatiated, 
but keep their Stomachs alwas charged ; and 
while the Body in that lax State is perpetually 


receiving freſh Supplies, it may eafily grow 


out of all manner of Shape. This is, no doubt, 


the Caſe of many young Horſes, who notwith- 


ſtanding they are of a fine delicate Breed, yet 
they loſe much of their natural Shape, by be- 
ing ſuffer d to run both Summer and Winter at 
Grafs: And this is the Reaſon why they be- 
come over-charged with Fleſh ; becanſe that 
Kind of Feeding does not add to their true 
Nutriment ſo much as to the Increaſe of the 
Muſcles. Graſs in the proper Seaſon is, no 
doubt, very neceſſary for all young Horſes, 


and is the Food which is the fitteſt to bring 


them to their due Size and Proportion: For 


while they are young, and their Appetites vige- 
Eee ao wig Q 3 SP 
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rous and ſtrong; if they were then to be fed 
with Provender of any Kind, in Proportion to 
their Deſire, they would ſoon be ſurfeited and 
rendred liable to Diſeaſes; but that Graſs which 
grows on wet Grounds, or the Winter-Graſs, 
abounds with little or no Spirits, wherein a 
great deal of the true Nouriſnment conſiſts; 
and therefore it muſt needs beget a viſcid and 
indigeſted Chyle, which muſt alſo render thoſe 
Horſes, that are fed with it, ſluggliſn, dull and 
unactive. ” 98 {1161-01 
| Young Horſes that are conſtantly at Graſs 
may be alſo injured by their Manner of Feed- 
ing; ſo as to become leſs beautiful than other- 
wile they would be : And it is, no doubt, in a 
great Meaſure owing to the conftant Feeding 
with their Heads downwards, that fome Horſes 
become charged with Fleſh about their Head 
and Neck, and grow heavy and thick about 
their Shoulders. How much particular Shapes 
are owing to particular Poſitions of Body, is 
ſufficiently manifeſt in Man as well as in Hor- 
ſes. Some People grow crooked when they are 
put out young to ſedentary Employments; and 
_ thoſe that labour and carry Burdens commonly 
ſtoop before they are very old. The Hands of 
a labouring Man are alſo, for the moſt part, 
larger than the Hands of thoſe who live at Eaſe ; 
becaule their perpetual Action keeping all the 
 Blood-Veſlels conſtantly full, enlarges the 
Growth more than would have been, had they 
never toiled and laboured. In fine; whenever 
the Blood is habituated to flow into any Part 
in. a more than ordinary Quantity; if this 
happens from any undue Poſition of Body in a 
young Animal, the Veſſels in thoſe Parts, by 
an over-great and continual Influx, will, no 
| | £ doubt, 
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doubt, in Time, be enlarged beyond what they 
ought to be; and whatever Diſproportion that 
cauſes, will readily be accounted for the natu- 
ral Shape: And this is an Inconveniency, to 
which all Animal Bodies may in their Youth be 
ſubject unto. | | 


But yet there are ſome of the fineſt and moſt Some 
delicate Kind, who notwithſtanding they be Colt <0 
kept at Graſs all the Time they are Colts, ne- Gly en 
vertheleſs retain that Beauty which is natural their 
to them; or at leaſt if they be rendered ſome- Sabe and 


what rough and miſhapen, they will after two 
or three Years good Keeping become very beau- 
tiful. There is ſomething both in the Shape 
and make of ſome Horſes, that barring Acci- 
dents and Diſeaſes, cannot be ſo altered as to 
be irrecoverable and beyond Remedy. Whe- 
ther this be owing to the particular Soil they 
go upon, or to a moderate Appetite after Food, 


Beauty as 
others. 


OT ſome ecular Sagacity, whereby they pick N 


out that Kind of Food in their Paſture, which 
is moſt ſuitable to their Conftitutions ; I ſhall 
not determine: But of this there are many In- 
ſtances, as well as of others that have been in- 
jured at Graſs. And the Duke takes Notice, 
that young Mares or Fillies do not ſuffer ſo ve- 
ry much by running Abroad in Winter, as 
young Horſes. But I can ſee no Reaſon for 
this Obſervation, other than that he has had 
fewer Inſtances of the one than the other: For 
the Bodies of Mares are more delicate and 
| ſuſceptible of Impreſſions of all Kinds than 
| Hortes, and may as eaſily be turned out of 


. thape; and therefore thoſe who have Conveni- 
eicy, ought, as himſelf directs, to take up their 
yuung Mares in the ſame manner as their Horſe 


Colts, 


the Services required of them. But a Race 


130 
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Colts, unleſs they have a great Number of them; 
which would be very Chargeable. JA 

" Horſes of a mixed Kind, or thoſe which are 
naturalized to our Climate, thrive very well at 
Graſs for the Three or Four firſt Years of their 


Age; and many of them are afterwards ſtrong, 


large and durable, and well enough ſuited to 


which is immediately deſcended from Horſes 
of a warmer Climate, ought in Reaſon be kept 
more delicately. They ought therefore never 
to run Abroad in Winter, but be kept as warm 
as poſſible: They ſhould be fed on the beſt Hay, 
2 while they are young their Corn ſhould, 


80 n the Duke ſeems to be indiffe- 


rent about it, be either ſoftened by boiling, or 
elſe dry d till it be brittle, and may eaſily be 


; broke. The Ancients were wont to dry all the 
er which they gave their Colts, becauſe it 


was ſo tough they were not able to chew it, 
without ſpoiling their Teeth. Our Oats are 


indeed more eaſily ground; and there are many 
Colts which will eat them very faſt, and with- 


out the leaſt Injury; but there are others, who, 


rors in Feeding, it may lay the Foundation of 


no doubt, ſuffer by chewing of Oats while 
they are very young; though that may be ea- 
fil attributed to ſome other Cauſe. Johames 

aquetus aſcribes my of the Infirmities of the 


Eyes to this Error in feeding Colts; and indeed 


nothing is more likely to bring about ſach Ef. 
fects. As the Action of the Jaws, when.it haps 
pens to be over-laborious, ſtrains the Muſcls 

of the Eyes very much, whereby a more thin 


ordinary Flux of Humours may eaſily be dei- 
ved into them: And thus while they are young, 
their Blood viſcid, and the moſt liable to Er- 


fuck 
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ſich Obſtructions, as may never be removed. 
But we have already taken notice of this in gur 
Farrier's Guide, where we have treated of the 
Diſeaſes of the Eyes. To which we refer the 
RCTS IE iorrad ia” 
The Quantity of Provender may alſo be in- 
jurious totheir Eyes, if it be too liberal; but 
Horſes do not ſuffer ſo much by Quantity be- 
fore they are backed and put to hard Labour, as 
afterwards ; for then they are expoſed to Cheſt- 
foundring, Molten Greaſe, and many other Ac- 
cidetits. But the Infirmities which follow up- 
on over- full Feeding in Colts, are chiefly thoſe 
of the Eyes; becauſe of the 'Tenderneſs and 
Delicacy of thoſe Parts, whereby they are ren- 
dered obnoxious to ſuffer, and become obſtruct- 
ed more than any other. Thoſe Perſons who 
have the Overſight of Colts ought therefore to 
have a particular Regard to their Eyes; and if 
there be the leaſt Weakneſs perceivable upon 
fun Feeding, they ſhould forthwith be abridged; 
for then an Infirmity may be prevented, which 5 
will afterwards be hard to be remove. 
Another Thing is alſo very neceſſary to 
the Preſervation of all fine Colts; and that 
is, not to put them too early to labour after 
they are backed, and to uſe them with all the 
Gentleneſs in the World at the Time of Back- 
ing; for, without doubt, a great many Horſes 
ſuffer by being rid while their Joints are flexi- 
ble; and the Injuries ariſing from thence may 
not be ſoon perceived; yet nothing can contri- 
bute more to ſpoil the Shape of their Legs, and 
to render them liable to Spavins, Curbs, Jar 
dons, Windgals, and all the other Train of 
Evils that happeas afterwards to the Legs and 
Palterns, 


Plen- 


their full Stature by 


„ Ke LASHES Hire 
plentiful Feeding is more neceſſary to Hor- 
ſes while they are Colts, than at any other 
Time, to promote the Growth and Enlargement 
of their Bodies, . be brought to 

ood : r rauf they 
are under this Neceſſity, their Exerciſe ſhould 


be very moderate and gentle for a conſiderable 
Time; and this may be more or leſs, as the 
Horſe appears to be more . or leſs hardy; 


but the more Eaſe and Liberty young Hor 
have, it is certainly to their Advantage until 
they are of a fit Age for Service; and there- 
fore they ſhould till then be turned out to Graſs 


every Summer, at leaſt till they be upwards of 


Six This will be the likelieſt Means not only 


to preſerve them ſound, but alſo to render them 
| pomp and beautiful. For it is eaſy to demon- 
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